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PORTRAIT COVER, MAUDE ADAMS. Photograph by Otto Sarony Company, New York. 
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The Life Story of Maude 


THE FIRST INSTALLMENT OF THE AUTO- 
BIOGRAPHY OF THE MOTHER, WHICH WILL 
INCLURE HER STORY OF “THE tre. OF 
MAUDE ADAMS FROM BABYHOOD TO TO-DAY 


By Annie Adams Kiskadden, 


the mother, in collaboration with 


Verne Hardin Porter 


Editor’s Note: This is a most absorbing human document. It combines 
the life stories of two of the most remarkable women this country has produced: 
Annie Adams Kiskadden, a star whose following throughout the West was legion 
only a few years ago, and her daughter, Maude Adams, the best loved actress of 
to-day. : 

As you follow the story of the sturdy stock from which these two sprang, of 
the drastic stage schooling of the mother, the difficult path she traveled to success, 
you will begin to understand a problem which has puzzled students of the theatre: 
the source of the genius of Maude. Adams. 

We have found the story fascinating, as it told of the Mormon march across 
the deserts, the rearing of a wonderful theatre by hands to which such work was 
entirely new, of the girlhood and then the womanhood of Annie Adams, of her 
marriage and -the birth of Maude, of baby Maude’s humorous début before the 
footlights, of her girlhood thoughts and habits and ambitions, her schooling, her 
attitudes toward affairs, men, and her adoption of the stage as a career—every 
line has possessed the charm of that wonderful intimacy which can come only in 
the story autobiographically written. 5 

This story will be continued through several issues of the GreEN Book 
MAGAZINE, and each issue will be illustrated in the same profuse fashion as this 
one, with photographs which show the lovableness of these two women, a side of 
them which has never been revealed to the public. 

This, the opening installment, begins with an introduction by Mr. Porter, who 
has been Mrs. Kiskadden’s collaborator. Mrs. Kiskadden takes up the story on 


page 892. 


An Introduction to the Story by Mr. Porter 


=~ |RIGHAM YOUNG had erect-_ priests of the Church of Jesus Christ 
| B ed the famous old Salt Lake of Latter-Day Saints; he had dedicated 

theatre, while the forty-year it with deeply religious service and 
Mormon Temple was building, against prayer asa sacred temple of the drama ; 
the protests of his apostles and high- he had established it as an institution 
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Adams and Her Mother 


THIS PHOTOGRAPH IS COPYRIGHT- 
ED BY THE JOHNSON COMPANY 
OF SALT LAKE CITY. ANY 
UNAUTHORIZED REPRO- 

DUCTION OF IT IS 

EXPRESSLY FOR- 

BIDDEN 


of 


less 


impor- 

tance than his 
meeting- 

houses and chapels; 

and he had cloaked it, so 


far as man is able, in spiritual 
sanctity. 

It was into the atmosphere of this 
pioneer playhouse, set on the outskirts 
of civilization—and: still one of the 
Seven Wonders of the _ theatrical 
world—that Asenath Annie Adams 
was thrust as a child, an atmosphere 
half-worldly and ironical, half-spirit- 
ual and believing. And it was the in- 
fluence of this life, injected as a child, 
and again imparted to her only child 


Maude, that places Mrs. Asenath 


MAUDE ADAMS AND ANNIE ADAMS 
KISKADDEN ON THE VERANDA 
OF THE LATTER’S HOME IN 

SALT LAKE CITY, ON 

THE OCCASION OF 

. MAUDE ADAMS’ 


Annie 
Adams 
Kiskadden 
where she might 
well say: 
“T am the Maude Adams 
of another day.” 

Mere cursory study of the life of 
’*Senath Adams or Annie Adams—for 
as both she was worshiped by theatre- 
goers of fifty years ago—emphasizes 
still more strongly the assertion that 
Maude Adams is not only her flesh and 
blood child, but that her very dramatic 
genius is the product of her mother’s 
work and her mother’s sacrifices; that 
Maude Adams’ talent, in embryo, was 
nurtured by her mother and thrived on 
her mother’s life. For her little girl, 
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thin, long-limbed and quaint-faced, she 

transformed herself for life from Annie 

Adams, the budding star, into Mrs. 
Annie Kiskadden, the mother. 

Life has been duty to the 

mother of Maude Adams; it was 

her feeling of duty towards her 

child that caused her to give 

up her stage career; when 

her child succeeded, it was 

her duty to her aged mother 

that held her back. None but 

a wonderful mother could 

have created such a Peter 

Pan, such a Chantecler, per- 

haps none but a 

mother 


ABOVE: BARNABAS LOTHROP ADAMS, 
GRANDFATHER OF MAUDE ADAMS. 
CENTER : JULIA ANNE ADAMS, GRAND- 
MOTHER OF MAUDE, AND LIVING IN 
SALT LAKE CITY, WITH HER DAUGH- 
TER, ANNIE ADAMS  KISKADDEN. 
BELOW: BRIGHAM YOUNG, LATE 
PRESIVENT OF THE MORMON CHURCH 











well past the 
sixty-year mark, aspires to further 
success behind the footlights’ rim. 
Yet Maude Adams’ mother is: held 
to her pretty bungalow in Salt Lake 
City now by her duty to her own 
-mother, Maude’s grandmother, 
whose age ranges well near the 
nineties. 

Mrs. Kiskadden is happy there, 
too, facing the world cheerfully, 
even breezily, in the radiance of the 
knowledge that she has given to 
America’s audiences their greatest 
idol, even at the cost of all of her 
own hopes and her own ambitions. 
She sits with you in her cosy re- 
ception room, and perhaps she will 





























MAUDE ADAMS AND HER MOTHER 


serve you tea and wafers; and all 
about you is Maude—pictures, . 
pictures, pictures of Maude, 
books about Maude, photo- 

graphs of Maude’s friends. 

And Mrs. Kiskadden will 

talkk to you about ~® 
Maude: Maude’s this /# 

and Maude’s that; fe 4 
Maude’s last letter; 

Maude’s new play; 

Maude’s planes. 

Then she may act a 

“bit” for you—but 

from some play of 

Maude’s. Yet some 

say that Maude 

Adams is merely a 

genius. They might. be 


her a genius. 
Incidents 
from the 


Annie 
Adams _ are 
a series of = we 
adoring devotions and almost constant 
sacrifices. Hardly had Maude reached 
the age of understanding before her 
mother, then in the full bloom of her 
own success, realized that it must be 
herself or her child, one or the other: 
that it could not be both. 

“I saw where I stood,” says Annie 
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ABOVE : ANNIE 

ADAMS, FROM A 

PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN 

WHEN SHE WAS THIRTY-TWO 

YEARS OF AGE. BELOW: MAUDE 

ADAMS, AS SHE APPEARED IN 
“QUALITY STREET” 


(she is as 
much Annie Adams 
to-day as ever), 
“and when I had 
puzzled it out, 
‘Maude’ was the an- 
swer. My ambition 
was to become a 
great actress, the 

greatest actress, out- 

rivaling Ellen Tree, 

Charlotte Cushman, 

Charlotte Crampton and 

all others. Thus far I had 

“cede” been a success, a success in 

eg this Western world in which I 

had played. I was rapidly perfect- 

ing myself, making myself better with 

every hour. I was working hard, harder 

than I had ever worked before, for I 

had realized that in the theatre, as in 

the great world outside, hard work is 
the basis of success. 

“But on the other hand was my 

Maude. My success meant that I must 

give her up, perhaps for years. I could 
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Photograph by De W. C. Ward, of New York 


MAUDE ADAMS’ LATEST PHOTOGRAPH, WHICH SHOWS HER AS Leonora IN “THE LEGEND OF LEONORA, 


THE ROLE IN WHICH SHE IS NOW APPEARING IN NEW YORK 









































ON A RECENT VISIT TO HER COUSIN MRS. BESSIE MCCLIVE, AT GRIMSBY PARK, CANADA, ANNIE ADAMS 
KISKADDEN ASSISTED THE SCHOOL-CHILDREN IN A PRODUCTION OF “MOTHER HUBBARD.” 


SHE IS 


SHOWN HERE AS Mother Hubbard, WITH HER YOUTHFUL PERFORMERS 


have had her with me, but I would have 
been forced to neglect her. No mother 
can do else than take personal care of 
her child and not neglect her. 

“My way was open to me. One path 
led to what I believed was success for 
myself; the other led to happiness for 
my child. There was a time when I be- 
lieved that when I had Maude ‘raised’ 
it would not be too late for me. But I 
found, as mothers always find, that a 
daughter—or a son—is never ‘raised.’ 
And as Maude grew and I realized her 
great possibilities, I determined that it 
should not be the same with her.” 

And Maude Adams went out into the 
glow of the New Stage. Her mother 
had trained her in the art she was to 
follow, had sat up all of many nights 
making clothing for her to wear; had 
learned all of her own parts and then 
all of Maude’s parts, letter-perfect, be- 
fore she trusted them to her stage child; 
had prompted Maude through every 
scene; had protected her from the 
temptations of stage life; had guarded 
her health as only a mother can; and 
had paved a way that in itself was hard 
eriough. For Maude Adams has not 
always been a star. 


Early stage careers of these two, 
mother and daughter, are striking in 
their contrast. Annie Adams went into 
the Salt Lake theatre as a child, labor- 
ing with a company of Mormon 
amateur thespians who played without 
remuneration. Thase were the days of 
few facilities, kerosene lamps—some- 
times candles !—to light the stage and 
auditorium; three, four, sometimes 
five, new plays a week; frequently two 
plays the same night; parts to learn on 
a day’s notice. Those were the days 
when costumers were known only as 
creatures of repoft; when. companies - 
on tour traveled -by stage-coach and 
buckboard; when audiences frequently 
expressed their disapproval not too 
temperately; when potatoes and flour 
were legal tender at the box-office. 

Barnabas Lothrop Adams, the father 
of Annie Adams and grandfather of 
Maude Adams, went over the plains 
to Utah with Brigham Young and his 
fugitive band in 1847. Mr. Adams was 
one of the first to reach the Mormon’s 
Zion, Salt Lake City. Though of 
staunch American parentage, he was 
born in Canada, and was of a mixture 
of English and Welsh ancestry, his 
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father coming from _ the 
stock of John Quincy 
Adams and his mother from 
the Lothrops of -Boston. 
Just before leaving for the 
West he had married Julia 
Anne Banker, of Dutch and 
French ancestry, whose 
father, Platt Newcomb 
Banker, was of the family 
that founded  Plattsburg, 
MY, 

“Barney” Adams, as he 
was known, joined Joseph 
Smith, the Mormon prophet, 
at Nauvoo, Ill.; embraced 
the Mormon faith, and, fol- 
lowing the assassination of 
Joseph Smith, migrated 
across the plains with the 
army of Brigham Young, 
the new president of the 
Mormon Church, to avoid 
further wrath of the Middle- 
Westerners. Massacres of 
Latter-Day Saints in Mis- 
souri, demonstrations of the 
populace in Iowa and more 
trouble 
bre w- 
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AgOvE: ADAMS AS Sybil D’Aubrey IN “THE 

BER WITCH,” A PLAY SHE HERSELF PRODUCED 

.\ AT THE SALT LAKE THEATREIN THE EARLY 80's. 

BELOW: ANNIE ADAMS IN A SKETCH, © DELILAH’S 
CONFESSION,” BY CHARLOTTE TELLER, PRO- 
DUCED RECENTLY. 


To this day, Annie Adams 
believes that her tempera- 
mental, roving disposition 
grew through the fact that 
she was born just three 
weeks after her mother, 
brought by her father across 
the plains later, arrived in Salt 
Lake City, in 1848. 
“T’ve never been able to keep 
still since,” she declares. “Only 
last summer I joined a road com- 
pany and toured the Northwest just to 
ing in be on the go.” 
the new IIli- Annie Adams’ mother went across 
nois Zion had convinced the children the plains in horse-cart and ox-cart, 
of the Prophet that they must seek an with supplies of food and clothing. 
isolated haven. They set out unguided She was of the fortunate few. Many 
into the blizzard-ridden, fruitless, walked the weary hundreds of miles, 
parching desert. pushing handcarts, through snow- 
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storms, across rivers, over mountain 
ranges. 

Annie Adams was the second of ten 
children. Her birthplace near Granite, 
Little Cottonwood, was a rough log 
cabin placed in what now are the out- 
skirts of Salt Lake City—a cabin where 
buffalo robes served for doors and win- 
dows, and around which armed men 
stood as guards against ethe redskins. 
When she was toddling, mountain lions 
and coyotes would send up their night 
cries outside the rude shelter, and she 
remembers that her father went armed 
to his work. She remembers when the 
scourge of grasshoppers brought fam- 
ine to the Mormon settlements and 
when, in answer to the people’s prayers, 
camé the seagulls from the Pacific 
Ocean to exterminate the pests. She 
furbished her memory only recently by 
participating in the ceremonies attend- 
ant upon the dedication of Mahonri 
Young’s statue to the seagull, which 
has been erected in the Mormon Tem- 
ple square. 


“PLAY ACTING” received its first en- 
couragement in Salt Lake City in 1848, 
just preceding the birth of Annie 
Adams. Under Joseph Smith’s leader- 
ship at Nauvoo, there had been the 
Nauvoo brass band and the Mauvoo 
dramatic society, kindred organizations. 
But these institutions faded when Mor- 
mon elders undertook the election of 
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Joseph Smith to the presidency of the 
United States, when Smith was prepar- 
ing to raise an army of 100,000 men 
to possess the Pacific Coast and when 
President Polk called to the “Mormon 
Battalion” to “make a dash into Cali- 
fornia, conquer the country and set up 
a government there in the name of the 
United States” to checkmate the Euro- 
pean powers. 

During the tramp of fifteen hundred 
miles to Utah across trackless prairies, 
beset by bands of Indians, swept by 
snow and blizzards, poverty-stricken 
and without food and without clothing, 
the Mormons had little time for amuse- 
ments. ‘But as they conquered their 
plight, it was not long before they 
began yearning for the social in 
life. Among many of their customs 
they had brought from Nauvoo was the 
“Friday. dance night,” the setting apart 
of Friday night of each week for amuse- 
ment. Their dancing then, as now, was 
opened and closed with prayer or invo- 
cation. And Brigham Young was fore- 
most in these amusements, dancing 
with the best of them. Elected to 
the church’s presidency after Joseph 
Smith was killed by a mob at Nauvoo, 
he introduced many semi-modern fea- 
tures among his people. 

One of these Friday amusement 
nights gave Annie Adams her first pub- 
lic appearance, a reading in one of the 
ward halls. 


Here Annie Adams Kiskadden Takes Up the Story 


IMLY I can remember when the 
first play was produced in Salt 
Lake City. I was then about five years 
old. The play was “Pizarro,” produced 
in old Social Hall, the city’s first large 
amusement place. It made a great im- 
pression on me when I saw it at a later 
performance. I thought nothing could 
be more wonderful. 

I believe “Pizarro” was the first real 
dramatic production ever put on in 
Utah, although “Robert Macaire” had 
been: played in a fashion at the Old 
Bowery, as we called a certain frame 
shed, in 1850. But “Pizarro” was quite 
an elaborate production. John T. 


Caine, later one of my managers, and 
H. B. Clawson, Sr., afterwards a part- 
ner of Mr. Caine, and one of my the- 
atrical benefactors, Phil Margetts, dean 
of Western comedians, David McKen- 
zie, W. C. Dunbar, Joseph M. Sim- 
mons, Robert Campbell and others 
whose names I do not now recall took 
part in the play. 

Brigham Young realized that his 
people demanded amusement. We were 
far away from everywhere, cut off 
from the world, with nothing but the 
faults and the foibles of our neighbors 
to amuse us. Brigham Young used to 
say, “All work and no play makes Willie 














a dull boy,” 
and he set 
about put- 
ting matters 


right. 
He pro- 
posed the 


erection of 
a___ theatre. 
Opposi- 
tion came 
from every 
side. Some 
held the 
Puritan- 
ical dislikes 
of the day 
toward the 
stage; oth- 
ers argued 
that the 
massive and 
wonder- 
ful Mormon 
temple, 
then in the 
course 
of construc- 
tion, should 
be complet- 
.ed first. For 
a time there 
were live- 
ly meetings, 
but Brig- 
ham Young 
won out, as 
he usually 
did. 
Thechurch 
had on hand 
a fund with 
which, 
when it 
grew large 
enough, 
it was 
planned _ to 
build an of- 
fice struc- 
ture for the 
Seven 
Presidents 
of the Sev- 
enties 
(heads of 
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one of the circular directing divisions of 
the church organization), and President 
Young suggested that this fund be used 
for a theatre. He argued that the rev- 
enue from the theatre could be used 
for the building of the Seventies’ 
House. The theatre, the present Salt 
Lake Theatre, was built; the home of 
the Seventies never has been erected. 
Nearly every man, woman and child 
helped in the building of the theatre. 
Each did something. I don’t believe 
the theatre had an architect. It seemed 
just to rise of its own volition. Yet to- 
day it is one of the most commodious 
theatres in the country and its acoustic 
properties are said to excel all others. 
Men of the community contributed 
either labor or money. To my father 
was assigned some of the work of cut- 


ting and hauling huge trees for its tim- , 


bers. Many of these trees he cut in a 
canyon, which is now known as Bar- 
ney’s canyon, not far from Salt Lake 
City. I delighted in watching him and 
his men at work on the trees. Some- 
how each timber represented a step 
nearer-a new world for me. 

For his work for the theatre my 
father received passes—“admissions,” 
we called them in those days—to the 
plays when the theatre was completed. 
Now I was ever in love with the the- 
atre and with all sorts of public amuse- 
ments. I had been going to school in 
Salt Lake’s tenth ecclesiastical ward, 
and I had been doing quite a bit of 
reading and reciting in the tenth ward 
meeting-house and amusement hal. So 
when the Salt Lake Theatre opened I 
was in continuous transports of joy. 


On THE night the theatre opened we 
all started downtown shortly after five 
o'clock, for the play was to begin at 
six o'clock. It was the night of March 
8, 1862, and two plays, “The Pride of 


the Market” and “State Secrets,” were 
billed. Box seats were sold at seventy- 
five cents each, but almost anything was 
taken in exchange for admittance 
eggs, butter, cheese, flour, vegetables 
and other merchantable produce. 

Large melons bought a ticket and a 
small melon in change; a peck of po- 
tatoes might buy a ticket with a bit of 
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flour -as change. So it was for years. 
And before I get through I’ll tell you of 
how the actor-folk struck because their 
only remuneration was in these articles 
of food. 

Opening the Salt Lake theatre was 
a great religious as well as a great social 
event. Brigham Young, with two other 
members of the church’s First Presi- 
dency, with the Quorum of Twelve 
Apostles and with all of the prominent 
high priests and elders, dedicated the 
play-edifice with prayer and sermon. 
President Young in his address empha- 
sized his statement that during his life 
incumbency as president of the Mor- 
mon church, the theatre was to be an 
adjunct of the church and: never a fac- 
tor against it. Never has the Salt Lake 
Theatre been open on Sunday for pub- 
lic amusement. Tired stage folk will 
testify that reaching Salt Lake City on 
a Sunday promises a full day of rest. 
Not even can there be the activity of 
packing or unpacking. 

To the people of the Mormon Zion, 
the Salt Lake Theatre opened a new 
era; it brought greater culture and re- 
finement ; it taught the ways of the out- 
side world and materially broadened 
the community. 

Amateurs held the boards during the’ 
theatre’s first season. There were such 
plays as “Pleasant Neighbor,” “Sarah’s 
Young Man,” “Paddy Miles’ Boy,” “To 
Oblige Benson, ” “Pride of the Mar- 
ket,” “Lavator, the Physiognomist,” 
“The Charcoal Burner,” “Used Up,” 
“Love in Livery,” “The Widow’s Vic- 
tim,” “Love’s Sacrifices” and a dozen 
other favorites that start up old memo- 
ries. Then with the second season 
came Lyne. 

Thomas Ackley Lyne was known and 
admired from coast to coast fifty years 
ago. He was one of the greatest of the 
great of those pioneer stage days, and a 
typical actor of the school which has 
now passed. 

A great actor was Lyne, so great 
that audiences of to-day might say he 
was not natural. 

Lyne made his first appearance on 
any stage at the old Walnut Street The- 
atre, in Philadelphia, in 1806, when he 
was’ twenty-three years of age. He ap- 
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peared in the old five-act play, “Wil- 
liam Tell,’ under the management of 
Blake & Inglesby, and won almost in- 
stant favor with Quaker City audiences. 
He played with Ellen Tree, with the 
elder Booth, Barrett, and others, and 
opened the old Warren Theatre in Bos- 


> 
Photograph by the Johnson Company, Salt 
FOUR GENERATIONS OF THE ADAMS 
MAUDE ADAMS; AND THE REV. 
JULIA ANNE ADAMS; AND MRS. 
MAUDE. BELOW: ERNEST QUAYLE, 
AND MRS. THOMAS QUAYLE; 


ton, now the National, when William 
Pelby was its manager. And when Chi- 
cago was a village of a few thousand 
he gave it Ogden’s theatre, a rambling, 
barn-like structure of wood, starring 
Dan Marble and Mrs. Silsby. 

Lyne gave first attention to the Mor- 
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mon faith, it is related, in 1841, when 
a brother-in-law, an elder in the church, 
went to Philadelphia as a missionary. 
Lyne decided to visit the City of Saints 
(Nauvoo) and see for himself. He met 
the prophet, Joseph Smith, apparently 
was convinced and was converted to the 




















SAFO ERI a! RITTER FON, 
AS RITES URNS ERAS 


ABOVE, LEFT TO RIGHT: MR. AND MRS. DANIEL ADAMS; THEIR NIECE, 

D.CROUCH, OF MONTANA. CENTER ROW: MRS. THOMAS QUAYLE; HER MOTHER, 

D. CROUCH, ANOTHER DAUGHTER OF GRANDMOTHER ADAMS AND AUNT OF 

.; MRS. ERNEST QUAYLE, JR., COUSIN OF MAUDE ADAMS AND DAUGHTER OF MR. 
IE ADAMS KISKADDEN; AND MRS. STANLEY QUAYLE, HER GREAT NIECE. 


Mormon belief, whereupon he was in- 
duced to give his repertory. Supported 
by the Nauvoo Dramatic society he pre- 
sented “The Iron Chest,” “William 
Tell,” “Virginius,” “Damon and Pyth- 
ias,” and “Pizarro,” in which Brigham 
Young, this being before his election to 
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nee died in Salt Lake City at the age of eighty- 
OLD AND PLAY- four. 
aaa; Well past the meridian of life, Lyne 
had married Carrie Cogswell. She was 
one of the rising young dramatic ac- 
tresses, although she was only six- 
teen. She became Lyne’s leading 
woman, and two children were 
born to them; but Lyne was ec- 
centric and oftentimes irritable. 

In the same company was a hand- 
some young fellow, Jared Car- 

ter, whose father had been one 

of the. leaders at Nauvoo during 
the early days. He and Lyne’s 
wife-star admired each other, and 
when she obtained a divorce from 









































HOME OF ANNIE ADAMS KISKADDEN IN SALT LAKE 
CITY. GRANDMOTHER ADAMS SITTING ON THE PORCH 


the church’s presidency, played the 
part of the high priest. 

One day Lyne disappeared from 
Nauvoo, and as unexpectedly did I 
he reappear among the Mormons  f 
twenty years later for the. second 
season of the Salt Lake Theatre, 
as star and dramatic instructor. 
He played through the season, 
being introduced to the Mormon 
people again through a poem of his 
own composition but recited by an- 
other; and for many succeeding sea- 
sons he appeared intermittently. But he 
was ever at variance with the Mormon 
church and usually friction developed. He 


ANNIE ADAMS AS Nurse Applegate IN “THE BUTLER’S 
SECRET,” ONE OF HER MORE RECENT PLAYS 
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Lyne, they were married. Lincoln J. 
Carter, playwright and producer, is 
their son. . 

It was during the season of 1870-71 
that Carrie Cogswell Carter and her 
husband, Jared Carter, were billed for 
an engagement at the Salt Lake The- 
atre; and Lyne, hearing of their com- 
ing, made a public spectacle of him- 
self by declaring that they were going 
to Salt Lake City to kidnap his chil- 
dren. In the meantime he had married 
a French widow. 

Lyne’s opening of the Salt Lake The- 
atre for its second season was attended 
by a grand ball in 
which all of the 
dignitaries of the 
church participat- 
ed. He immedi- 
ately began put- 
ting on his old- 
time masterpieces 
—‘Old Phil’s 
Birthday,” “The 
Honeymoon,” 
“T he Merchant } 
of Venice,” ‘“Pi- 
zarro” and others, 
supported by 
Caine, Clawson, 
Margetts, McKen- 
zie and John S. 


| 


Lindsay, whose rem- vee 

iniscences, “The 3 

Mormons | 

and The cs 

Theatre,” 

stand as 

a monu- 

ment. 
Dur- 

ing the 

a ee 

Lake's 

third sea- 

son, 


ANNIE 
ADAMS 

AS SHE 
APPEARED 
WHILE 
PLAYING 
WITH JCHN 
DREW AND 
HER DAUCH- 
TER, MAUDE 
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the play-actors began the 
practice of “barnstorming,” 
with Brigham Young. The 
President of the church had 
been a firm devotee of the 
theatre. He- had missed 
hardly a performance, usu- 
ally appearing with a num- 
ber of his twenty or twenty- 
two wives and a score or so 
of his children, and ensconc- 
ing himself in a huge arm- 
chair about halfway down 
the center aisle. 
Each year the authorities 
of the church made it a 
practice to visit all of the 
outlying colonies of the 
church in Utah, in Idaho, 
in Montana and Wyom- 
ing, in Nevada, New Mexico 
and Arizona. Brigham Young conceived 
the idea of taking outside amusement to 
these settlements and organized a dra- 
matic company composed of Margetts, 
Caine, Sara Alexander, David McKen- 


y; zie and others of the Salt Lake The- 


PRODUCED 


atre organization. This first trip was 
made into Dixie, in the far south of 
Utah, and the whole party, numbering 
forty-eight, was carried in thirteen light 


axe vehicles and two baggage wagons. So 


SALT LAKE 
THEATRE 
IN THE 
EARLY 
EIGHTIES 


well received were the players that 
many later trips were made. 
George Pauncefort, the English ac- 
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tor, and Lyne divided honors during 
the theatre’s fourth season, Lyne giv- 
ing the heavier productions and Paunce- 
fort some of his semi-serious plays that 
he had brought from the East. 


WATCHED the theatre closely, 
and I attended every performance 

to which my parents would let me go. 
I seemed to feel instinctively that the 
theatre would be my life. I went to 
the plays not only to enjoy but to 
learn. They opened up a great, new 
world to me, and of course, like every 
girl, I was romantic and their romance 
gave them added appeal. 

I was always fond of reading, but 
I did not care for reciting. I used to tell 
my teachers that I would not be a par- 
rot—and reciting, in the old-fashioned 
way in which it was taught, was mere 
parrotry. When I was called upon for 
some “bit” before my class I would al- 
ways select some reading, and I would 
try unconsciously for the greatest em- 
phasis and expression. 

English and grammar were my best 
studies. Perhaps I owe more to pro- 
ficiency in these than to anything else. 
I worked hard on pronunciation. I did 
not confine myself to English, either. I 
always demanded to be taught how to 
pronounce correctly all of the French, 
German, Spanish and other foreign 
words that came up in class. 

With “admissions” to the Salt Lake 
Theatre, I fairly gorged myself on the 
plays. A strong ambition to go on the 
stage was soon bred in me; but I was 
too timid to say anything about it. I 
would dream of the days when perhaps 
I would be a great actress. But you 
may be sure that I did not tell my par- 
ents or my brothers and my sisters of 
my dream. I would go to the theatre and 
watch the plays and then return home 
‘and mimic the actors I had seen. Even 
members of my own family—and one’s 
family usually is the last to do so— 
began to realize that I had ability to act 
and to mimic; and when the children of 
my school produced “King Lear” and 
“The Lady of the Lions,” a burlesque 
on “The Lady of Lyons,” and I created 
a sensation in my roles, the die for me 
was cast. Bishop Proctor, of the tenth 
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ecclesiastical ward, told my father that 
he believed I had real stage ability. For 
years Bishop Proctor used to say that 
he was the cause of my going on the 
stage. 

With the Bishop’s recommendation 
ringing in my ears, I proposed to my 
father that he seek me a hearing be- 
fore Managers Hiram B. Clawson 
and John T. Caine, of the Salt Lake 
Theatre, and give me a chance to de- 
termine whether I really had ability. 
Of course, being managers of the the- 
atre, they were the high C’s in all things 
theatrical. It took some coaxing, but 
finally my father consented to ask them 
for a hearing for me. 

I remember that hearing as if it were 
yesterday. I was given a part from 
“Ernest Maltravers” to read. Caine and 
Clawson and all other members of the 
company who happened to be present 
went to the back of the theatre, and 
high and dry on the stage, I read as 
I had never read before. I put every 
ounce of expression and emphasis I 
knew into that piece. 

When I had finished, Mr. Caine told 
me—his voice seemed a thousand miles 
away—that he would send for me when 
he really had a part that was a part, yet 
one that he believed I could handle. 

And he sent for me the following | 
week and cast me for the part of Grace 
Otis in “Solon Shingle,” or “The Peo- 
ple’s Lawyer,” as it was also called. 


W HAT a memorable night it was, 

that night of my first appear- 
ance! I had watched the Salt Lake The- 
tre grow stone by stone, timber by tim- 


‘ ber; I had watched transfixed the work 


of the early-day actors and actresses, 
and they were my gods and goddesses ; 
I had had my try-out and I had ap- 
parently made good and now I was to 
be of the great players upon whom I so 
often had gazed in awe. Imagine my 
agitated emotions! 

W. C. Dunbar played the part of 
Shingle, and a magnificent character 
he was. Joseph Simmons was the lover, 
and Sara Alexander danced between the 
acts. Mrs. Marion Bowring played the 
part of my mother, and a dear, good 
stage mother she was to me. 
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It was my first acquaintance with the 
back-stage interior arrangement: its 
costuming room, .its barber shop, or 
make-up room, and all of its parapher- 
nalia, the most complete in the West 
in those days. George Ottinger made 
me up; Robert Naslen supplied me 
with my make-up articles; Squires, the 
barber, curled my hair. Everything 
from their jewels down to their shoes 
was furnished to the actors from the 
supplies of the theatre. 

Just before the first curtain would 
go up for each performance, we would 
assemble in the green-room and pass 
before the stage manager’s scrutinizing 
eye. And, oh, such a _ green-room. 
There never was such a one as that in 
the Salt Lake Theatre. Now it is given 
over as a dressing room for stars, being 
first used as such by Maude Adams in 
“The Little Minister ;” but in this it is 
simply following the lead of all other 
theatres of the land. For the green- 
room is no more; there is no longer a 
social side to the theatre. 

It was there that the company would 
assemble to hear the plays read by the 
stage manager, after he had carefully 
copied and arranged each part, and it 
was there that our parts in the new 
plays were assigned to us. They were 
laid out for us on a circular table, each 
part with the name of the actor writ- 
ten above the name of the character he 
or she was to play. What a scramble 
there used to be to see just what the 
management had served to each one of 
us! 

I specially remember dear old Mrs. 
Grist. She did the small “bits” and fre- 
quently received two and sometimes 
three parts in the same bill. When she 
would see her name above two parts 
she always would exclaim, ‘An’ there 
they go doublin’ me hup ag’in!” and 
this came to be a by-word in the 
green-room. 

I played for a few months; but I 
received a part in nearly every play, 
and I knew that so far as I had gone 
I had made good. 

It was the coming of Julia Dean- 
Hayne to Salt Lake City as a stock star 
that first brought the dramatic company 
of amateurs up to its highest point of 
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artistry. She was an artist, and to us 
she was the greatest of the great—a 
woman who had been famous in New 
York City and who had traveled over 
the entire country as a star. She came to 
Salt Lake with the Potter troupe July 
25, 1865, the night of my first appear- 
ance. They had been playing through 
California, Oregon, Washington, Mon- 
tana,-Idaho and Utah. There were John 
S. Potter, actor and manager, Julia 
Dean-Haynes, the star, George D. Wal- 
dron, leading man, and several others. 
Julia Dean took her Salt Lake City 
audience by storm; and so delighted 
was she with the Mormon Zion that she 
decided to remain, the offer of a salary 
of $200 a week—a mighty handsome 
sum in those days—being one of the 
inducements. Mr. Waldron also was 
retained by the Salt Lake Theatre man- 
agement. 

Potter, without star. or leading man, 
joined with Lyne in promoting the 
building and opening of what was 
known as Potter’s Theatre. It was much 
like a barn, and it secon went into the 
hands of a receiver—who wasn’t ex- 
tremely grateful for the gift. During 
the run of the theatre, it is said, Lyne 
would frequently go from the stage into 
the wings, fuming that he had been 
dunned for his bills from the audience. 
Such a Damon he must have been, with 
Hyrum Spencer yelling “Hay, Tom, 
when are you going to pay me that 
board bill?” and Edgar Clawson shout- 
ing, “You’d better come around and 
pay for that tobacco or I’li have the law 
on ye.” 

Over at the Salt Lake Theatre we 
were a-titter with excitement over the 
marked attention that Brigham Young 
was paying to Julia Dean-Hayne. The 
President was, as you would say in 
these days, “rushing her,” showing her 
all sorts of personal favors, applaud- 
ing her vigorously from his chair-seat 
in the theatre’s center aisle and seeing 
to her comfort and convenience. John 
S. Lindsay says in his book on the 
early Mormon theatre that it was 
pretty generally said that he had offered 
to make her wife No. 21. He gave 
elaborate parties for her and named 
his new sleigh the “Julia Dean.” Salt 
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Lake City was agog with gossip, for 
was not the President of the Mormon 
Church paying more attention to an 
actress than to any of his long list of 
wives ? 

But Julia Dean-Hayne, divorced 
from a South Carolina aristocrat, sud- 
denly married James G. Cooper, secre- 
tary of the territory of Utah, and as 
suddenly they left Salt Lake City and 
hastened East by stage. She died ‘in 
New York City in 1866, of child-birth; 
she and her husband were in reduced 
circumstances and she was buried in 
the old family plot in Laurel Grove 
cemetery in Port Jervis, N. Y. 

Excelling as Camille, Julia Dean 
gave “Macbeth,” “Leah,” “Parthenia,” 
“The Hunchback,” “Lucretia Borgia,” 
“Medea,” “School for Scandal,” “Lady 
of Lyons,” and “Peg Woffington” 
among her repertory. You may remem- 
ber that the part of Camille as a con- 
sumptive requires much _ coughing. 
Julia Dean had played the part several 
nights, giving the most realistic of 
hacking coughs, when an old, motherly 
soul who worked at odd jobs about the 
theatre appeared one day with a bottle 
of cough medicine she had prepared. 

“Child,” she said to Julia Dean, “you 
are just coughing yourself to death and 
I never see you taking anything for it.” 

Julia Dean accepted the medicine, 
took it regularly whenever the old 
woman was. around, shifted soon to 
another play, and I believe that the old 
woman never did know but what her 
medicine had cured Miss Dean of her 
cough. Thereafter whenever any of us 
would give even so much as the whis- 
per of a cough, she would offer us some 
of her medicine, saying Julia Dean 
would vouch for its efficacy. 

Julia Dean at that time shared 
laurels only with Charlotte Crampton. 
It had been her ambition to lead in the 
United States in drama of Queen Eliza- 
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beth’s time, which was then becoming 
so popular, and she was in New York 
City at the time of her death, to prepare 
for her opening. She had been pre- 
ceded, however, by the great Italian 
artist, Ristori, and I doubt if she could 
have won fame over her. 

My first ambitious part was in “The 
Green Bushes,” with Waldron and 
Julia Dean. I had been on the stage 
only seven months. I was cast for the 
part of Geraldine. Right then and there 
I began to play leading parts. After en- 
tering the theatre, I had never passed 
a day in school and I had gained and 
did gain thereafter, virtually all of my 
education through my father. I have 
never had a day’s schooling since I 
went on the stage. Now I began study- 
ing all the harder. I grabbed greedily 
at all I could find to read, and I special- 
ized in phrasing, in the usage of words 
and in pronunciation. 

Now I struck out into the terrifying 
hugeness of the world of self-endeav- 
or. I was to pay the penalty of ambi- 
tion and to taste the thousand-times- 
greater joys of it. There never was a 
sacrifice for ambition that was not 
filled with pleasure. The real, true am- 
bition knows no sacrifices, in fact; it 
may know hardships but these are 
pleasures. 

What a fierce, flaming fight we 
fought!—I, alone at first; and then 
with me, Maude. I am to try to tell 
of it as a procession of straight-for- 
ward, human facts. I shall try to 
chronicle these events of our lives so- 
berly and almost dispassionately, but 
I fear my dramatic instinct stands me 
in bad stead for such a task when I 
look back upon the self-abnegations 
and self-devotions, the trials that came 
with failure and the labor that came 
with success, attending the life ro- 
mance of two ambition-surfeited hu- 
mans—myself and Maude. 


THIS, the most absorbing autobiography presented in any maga- 
zine in a score of years, will be continued in the July GREEN BOOK, 
which will appear on the news-stands June 12. In that installment 
we will learn of the courtship and marriage of Annie Adams, when 
she was at the height of her success, and of the birth of her daughter 
Maude, with*a wealth of side-lights on the customs and “green-room” 
happenings of the stage of that day. 
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HE great concern of the 

T actor of the speaking the- 
kia atre is, of course, whether 
or no the present craze for the photo- 
plays or the so-called moving picture, 
is to deprive him of employment. 
The speaking actor naturally views 
with alarm the constant turning over of 
the regular playhouse to the use of 
the “cineo.” We can only draw conclu- 
sions as we progress. 

During the past three or four years, 
it has been generally admitted that too 
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many first-class theatres have been 
built. The stock of successful plays has 
not been sufficient to keep them open 
with profit. It may be that the picture 
play has come as a relief, has brought 
us back to’a normal condition, 
Naturally, the closing of so many 
playhouses to the speaking actor has 
thrown a large number of players out 


of engagements, but hundreds of these 


have found employment in the picture 
play. In this particular, therefore, 
there has been no hardship to the man- 
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ager, the 
owner of 
the play- 
houses, or to 
the actor  him- 
self. 
~ » Whether the 
picture play has 
diminished the attendance of the 
speaking theatre is open to question. 


Photographs by Byron, New York . : 
My observations have been that this 
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is not the 
case. It has 
long been 
my habit to 
keep. a_ rec- 
ord of my 
business in 
each city as 
it is played, 
year after 
year... 1 
have dis- 
covered no 
falling off in 
receipts. In 
many the- 


matogravhe’y atres, dur- 
’ 


White, New York 


AND AS Romeo AND Juliet 


ing the present season, there has been 
an increase. From what I can learn of 
the business of other stars having 
popular drama, the same condition of 
affairs exists. 

In one particular it has been a mat- 
ter of interest whether or no the pic- 
ture play has served, curiously, to 
take off the curse of the so-called 
“numBer two” company.. Up to the 
time the photo-play came into popular- 
ity, it had been found that theatre- 
goers would not accept anything but 
the original company in a play. One of 
the reasons for this was, of course, 
that managers with a successful play 
on their hands had, in an effort to 
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reap a golden harvest, sent out incom- 
petent organizations. These auxiliary 
companies came to be a stench in the 
nostrils of theatre-goers. But managers 
presently learned their lesson and it 
is one that they will not soon forget. 

During the present season, mana- 
gers having popular plays have been 
able to send on tour as many as a 
dozen companies, every one of which, 
according to my information, is as 
high class as the original organization. 
Managers have been able to provide 
these companies for the reason that 
the number of playhouses in the larger 
cities has been materially reduced. 
Players who in former times would 
not consent to appear in any but an 
original company are now very willing 
to take parts in touring companies. 

This new condition of affairs has 
proved a great advantage to the man- 
ager and actor. It has served to give a 
great number of players employment, 
has proved of enormous profit to the 
manager, and taken off the curse from 
the so-called “number two.” If the 
picture play is responsible for this, it 
has been of great advantage to all 
concerned. 

If the cineo has profited through an 
over-building of speaking theatres, 
who can tell when a like calamity will 
confront the cineo? There are those 
who contend that this condition of 
affairs has already arrived. [t was only 
a short time ago that the proprietor 
of a large number of picture houses in 
New York proclaimed that but a small 
percentage of the picture houses of the 
metropolis were paying expenses. 

This, coming from a man who was 
one of the first to put pictures in a 
theatre, and who is one. of the most im- 
portant cineo managers, was a source 
of much surprise. He claimed that a 
great number of the so-called “store 
shows” were able to keep open only 
through the fact that the proprietor 
was able to utilize his wife and family 
to carry it on. Furthermore, the pic- 
tures provided by such houses are nat- 
urally of an inferior quality, of a 
character appealing only to the lower 
order of intellect. 

It has been my observation that 
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while the cineo was first used in 
vaudeville theatres, it has become the 
least interesting of its offerings. It 
has been found that vaudeville audi- 
ences take so little interest in the pic- 
tures that, as the phrase goes, they 
“walk out on them.” Indeed, I un- 
derstand that the cineo in vaudeville 
is now employed as a “chaser.” It is 
the “Home Sweet Home” of the even- 
ing’s entertainment. 

Surprise is often expressed that film 
producers are able to pay high rents 
for a New York theatre—how, at the 
small price of admission, they are able 
to meet expenses. In considering this 
matter, one important phase is not 
taken into account. The proprietor of 
an important picture play is very 
much in the same position as the pro- 
ducer of a spoken drama. In short, a 

“New York run” has the same advan- 
tage for an important picture play as 
it has to the regular drama. I am in- 
formed that many of these have been 
presented in New York theatres for 
this very purpose, and at a very con- 
siderable loss. To be able to advertise 
that a certain picture play “ran for 
two hundred nights in New York,” 
helps mightily to dispose of the 
“provincial rights.” 

Whether the picture play has been 
the means of developing any latent 
talent, is open to doubt. Appearing in 
a picture play and in a speaking play 
is a very different thing. I can illus- 
trate this with a case. that has come 
under my personal observation. Four 
or five years ago, there was an actor 
in my employment who was of strik- 
ing appearance, and had a way with 
him that was quite taking. But when he 
was required to deliver a speech, he 
was a lamentable failure. 

He had all the qualities of a good 
actor except the voice and the delivery 
of lines. For two seasons I struggled 
with him to little or no purpose. This 
actor is now one of the most popular 
players in the picture plays. He is 
known from one end of the country to 
the other, and any film in which he 
appears is pretty sure to attract a vast 
deal of attention. 

On the other hand, there have been 























several ¥ ae 
success- 

ful picture 
players. 

who have ‘ 
appeared in 
the speaking \ 
theatre with ‘ 
success. But that \ 
the picture theatre < 
should prove a means 

of providing good ma- 
terial for the speaking 
theatre is doubtful. The 
voice, is, of course, one 
of the most important 
qualifications of the ac- 
tor appearing in the 
speaking theatre. The 
voice of the picture player has no op- 
portunity for development. 

There has been an effort, of course, 
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WHAT IS THE PICTURE PLAY GOING TO DO? 





















“IT MAY BE THAT THE PIC- 

TURE PLAY HAS COME AS A 

RELIEF, HAS BROUGHT US BACK 
TO A NORMAL CONDITION” 
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to provide 
the “talking 
picture,” but 
this device 
has, I under- 
stand, proved 
a failure. 
Should it be that 
the scheme of 
hearing the actor’s 
voice coincident with 
his appearance in the 
picture be perfected, then, 
of course, it would be 
necessary for the picture 
actor to develop his 
speaking voice. As it is, 
he is little else than a pantomimist. 

It is rather curious, in this particu- 
lar, that pantomime, except of the 
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acrobatic and slap-stick variety, has 
never had a popular vogue in the speak- 
ing theatre. It will be recalled that 
about a dozen or more years ago there 
came from France a wonderful pan- 
tomimist, Pilar-Morin, who appeared 
at Daly’s Theatre, New York, in 
“L’ Enfante Prodigue.” She was an ex- 
traordinary success on the Continent 
and she brought with her players who, 
like herself, were marvelously proficient 
in the art. Not only that, but the play 
itself was of remarkable interest and 
charm. Despite all these advantages, 
making for success, the play and the 
actress failed to draw the public to the 
playhouse. On the other hand, panto- 
mime in pictures has proved enormous- 
ly popular. 

In one particular the picture play 
is likely to be of advantage to the 
speaking theatre. It is serving to give 
the popular dramatist another source 
of income. It has been found that very 
many successful dramas of the speak- 
ing stage have proved particularly 
well adapted for use in the cineo. 
Consequently, after a drama has run 
its course in the speaking theatre and 
the stock company, the playwright has 
still one more source of income to be 
derived from his product. 

In talks with people who attend 
both the speaking and the picture 
theatre I have discovered many of the 
opinion that unless the cineos are able 
to provide some new and still more 
novel means of entertaining their pa- 
trons, their great popularity presently 
will wane. Originally all that was neces- 
sary was to provide a chase pell-mell 
down a hill or along the road, or over 
a wall; but this sort of thing very soon 
became tiresome and lacked the novelty 
it had at first possessed. 

Whether the film producers have 
gone to the limit of novelty remains 
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to be seen. It seems incredible after 
such a vast amount of ingenuity has 
been manifested, that the devisers of 
the moving picture plays would be able 
to go on and on providing new and 
more bewildering innovations. The 
speaking theatre has from time to time 
suffered a relapse in this particular. 
Will not the picture play finally run 
up against the same blind alley? 
There are mines which have seemed 
inexhaustible, but there finally came a 
time when the last ton of pay-dirt 
was reached. Yet the picture play may 
only be in its infancy; it may have in 
store for us new and stranger won- 
ders. All this is a matter for the 
future. 

In one particular, the cineo has an 
advantage over the speaking theatre: 
the picture play producer is able to 
enact his drama with natural scenery. 
He does not have to depend on painted 
cloths for a background. This is a fea- 
ture which makes for novelty. Further- 
more, the cineo brings before us 
strange and curious scenes from un- 
frequented parts of the earth. How- 
ever, it is not the travelogue and the 
various novelties introduced by the in- 
vention of the cineo with which we are 
here concerned. Albeit, in viewing this 
subject, it is just as well to keep in 
mind its various phases of develop- 
ment and attraction for the public. 

Does the picture play develop an in- 
terest in the speaking theatre? It is 
the opinion of many that it serves this 
purpose.. Personally, I am in some 
doubt in the matter. One would nat- 
urally think, however, that the human 
voice has not lost its charm—that 
devotees of the picture play would pre- 
fer a drama presented in the regular 
way rather than merely in pantomime. 
This is but one of the various problems 
that are as yet unsolved. 























The afternoon I met 
her she was in her apart- 
ment at Broadway 
and _ Fifty-second 

Street — an apart- 
ment the interior 

decorations 
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chocolate baby, 
a polar bear 
made in Paris 
which drinks 
a glass of 
water when 
wound up, 
a dachshund 
made out of 
brown 
cloth, and 
Mizzi 
Hajos. 
beneavs: ee It was a 
beau ti - 
oo: ; ful spring 
_ White, New York Q f ter- 
MIZZI HAJOS noon that 
AS Sari I dropped 
in to call; and the fact 
that youth alone in 








A SPRING-TIME 
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ON A FARM IN VACATION TIME 


ZZI HAJOS is a fair haired 
M [ miss from Budapest on the 
i———_l] Danube. Like every other Hun- 


garian, so she says, her father has a title; 
but, like every other Hungarian also, the 
Hajos family had more noble blood than 
money ; therefore the advent in our midst 
of Mizzi, at the age of nineteen, four 
years ago, to help earn money for the 
noble house of Hajos. 
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this world is prone, in “It is a crude, Philistine place, isn’t 
the spring, to be se-_ it?” I suggested. 


rious’ “Oh no. I do not think so!” she ob- 
and jected. Her English, I may add, gath- 
en- ered while she was “on the road” 


joy it, throughout various parts of the Middle 
prob- and Far West, together with engage- 
ments in New York, is the most fasci- 
nating mixture of the Western 
drawl and the New 
York twitter com- 
bined with a slight 
foreign accent, 
aie that you 
H ever 
heard 
in your — 





ee 









ably ac- 
count . d 
for the 
serious- aia 
ness with 
which we two 
tackled _ the 
problems of the 
world. 

The cloth 
dachshund regard- 
ed me UMN- photograph 


humo r- ¥we 




































too k my MIZZI HAJOS 


seat across the card table from Miss Hajos, 
and extracted a cigarette from my vest pocket: 
the polar bear, its pewter cup in its hand, gazed | 
upon Miss Hajos blandly. 

Before I had gotten my balmacaan rolled < 
up in a ball and thrown into a corner of 
the divan by the entrance to the sitting-room, 
we had started to talk—I relating tales of 
Hungarian laborers in the steel mills out 
West where I used to toil beside them, she 
telling of the marvelous beauties of Tran- 
sylvania, the mountain ‘country whence 
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Maid 


life. She 
explains 
the ac- 















































most of them come. cent . by 

“Ah, it is so beautiful!” she cried. (She -saying 
has blue eyes, I forgot to say, and is only that 
twenty-two, and her hair is really red and = Gee 
she is trés petite—a regular little Hunga- caused 
rian paprika of a girl.) “There is nothing like the by the fact 
country of Transylvania here. Of course, Photograph that in Hun- 













though,” she added meditatively, “this is a "QW Nu ’yox 
very different kind of a country, and I like 
this country too.” 


garian, 
every word 
is accented 
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on the first syllable, while in English 
“One never knows!” 

Then again, dear fellow 
countrymen, she said lots 
of interesting things 
which show us just 
how the Ameri- 
can in Europe 
looks tothe den- 
izens__ there- 
of. Being, as 
I have _ be- 
fore inti- 
mated, rath- 
er young, 
and the 
time being 
spring, we 
drifted _to- 
wards _ seri- 
ous subjects. 

For example, 
Mizzi Hajos is a 
city child. She 
spent all of her child- 
hood in. Budapest, 
which is the largest city 
in Hungary, yet not 
until she came to this 
country did she realize 
that there is a differ- 
ence between the Eng- 
lish and the Americans. 

“You see,” she ex- 
plained, “they speak the 
same language, and they 
look a lot alike, and dress 
alike,” (O shades of all 
American tailors!) “and 
it never occurs to anyone 
in Hungary that they are 
not the same people. Of 
course, we know that the 
United States is free of 
England and all that; but 
then that appeals to us as 
just a sort of matter of 
form.” 

And this, right in the middle 
of the time when the President 
made nine-tenths of the Repub- 
lic hate him by kow-towing to 
England on the Hay-Pauncefote 
(or however you spell it) 
treaty. 

“Of course,” Miss Hajos hastened gers use to 


one realizes 
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to add, “when one comes to New York, 


at once the tremendous 


difference between the Eng- 


lish and the Americans, 
though one does not 
get rid of one im- 

pression here 
~% that is quite 
prevalent in 

Hungary — 
that the 
United 

States con- 

sists entire- 
A ly of New 
York, and 
ya town 
called Bos- 
ton. We are 
always hear- 
ing -of New 
York in Hun- 
gary, and hear a 
yp good deal about 

Boston, too; but I do 
not remember ever hav- 
ing heard of any other 
American city. It never 
to me _ that 
there was much outside of 
New York.” 

“You are not particu- 
larly foreign in that view, 
dear Miss Hajos,” said I, 
gaily facetious. “Know - 
that every New Yorker 
read in his text books 
while at school that the 
United States is about a 
thousand miles north and 
south by four thousand 
miles wide; but it was a 
long time ago that he 
read it. The thought has 
not occurred to him since. 
It is generally conceded 
by the average New 
Yorker that there is quite 
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\ 
\ 
\ 


/ 


j 


a large population on the Jer- 


side of the Hudson, and 


that there are two large sub- 
urbs of New York also across the 
river, consisting of Philadelphia 


tlantic City, the latter of 


which the New York theatre mana- 


open new musical come- 
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dies in; but beyond them 
is only a vague 
sort of a place known 
mistily as the ‘Prov- 
inces.’ ” 

“Oh yes, I have 
noticed that you New 
York people act that 
way,’ she daughed; 
“but it is an attribute 
of all the citizens of 
big cities, I assure you. 
The Londoner, the Pa- 
risian and the Berliner 
each shudder at the thought 
of living in any other place, just 
as the New Yorker occasionally wakes 
screaming from a nightmare in which 
he has found himself forced to abide 
in Cleveland. Of course, just as you 
Americans do everything so violently, 
so the feeling between cities and states 
here is equally violent—but the most 
violent thing you do here is to 
marry.” 

“Violent? How and what do you 
mean ?” 

“Oh,” said Miss Hajos, putting her 
elbows on the card table and resting 


SNAPSHOTS OF MIZZI HAJOS ON 


her chin in one hand, 
“I think the way 
people marry in this 
country 1s_ ter-r- 
rible!” 

“Marriage is con- 
sidered terrible in 
any country, I am 
told,” I replied with 

the self-satisfaction of 

an unmarried man. 
“Oh, no. Marriage is a 
beautiful thing,” she objected 
earnestly. “I think that I am what 
you Americans would call a ‘Stand 
patter’ on the subject of marriage. I 
think that if a man and woman marry, 
they should remain married, no matter 
what happens. If they are willing to 
take the vow for better or for worse 
in the first place, they should be will- 
ing to stick to their oath. I think— 
at least, that’s the way I feel about it 
—that marriage is a career, a life serv- 
ice from the man to the woman and 
by both of them to society, themselves 
and their children. For I believe in 
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AN OUTING AT AUBURN, MASS. 


children. Marriage is 
not only a sacrament: 
it-is the fulfillment 
of the best there is 
in men and women 
physically and mor- 
ally on earth. It is 
the opportunity for 
man and woman to 
bring out the sweet- 
est and best there is in 
each. 

“But you Americans! Great 
Heavens! To you, marriage is 
merely a word meaning that you are 
conforming with the law. You do not 
marry to be married; you marry to 
avoid criticism. And then, a time comes 
when either husband or wife fancies 
that he or she has become tired of the 
other. Since one is a perfect lady and 
the other is a perfect gentleman, all 
that is necessary is for one to convey to 
the other his or her opinion that the 
contract has become tiresome. Then 
—presto! A lawyer is hired; a few 
technicalities are gone through—the 





contract is dissolved. A 
year or two later each 
is married to some one 
else. Three years later 
to still some one else. 
Why get married at 
all?” 

“Simply,” I said 
with gentle sarcasm, 
“because it is the 
thing to do. Like 
the ostrich hiding its 
head in the sand and 
figuring that because he 
can’t see the hunter, the 
hunter can’t see him, Society 
hides its eyes to what people are really 
doing with a marriage certificate over 
one eye and a decree of divorce over 
the other. As a matter of fact, both 
marriage and divorce—amongst that 
class of people in America which al- 
ways forces itself in any country by its 
brilliance and personality to be accepted 
as the representative class of the 
nation—are so funny that one could 

laugh, if it were not serious.” 
“But why,” she asked, “why do 
they marry? Why are they hypocrit- 
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Why be hypocritical 
about it? If men 
and women wish to 
live together for the 
sake of fancy alone, 
let them do so. Why 
should they _ insist 
upon~ assuming the 
panoply of mar- 
riage, to which there 
is sO much more 
than mere fancy— 
which is an institu- 
tion that is con- 
structive of the very 
existence of society 
and the state. 

“T do not see that 
the lover and his 
mistress are to be 
frowned upon or 
ostracized while the 
man and _ woman 
who have each been 
‘married four or five 
times previ- 


Da 1 
an ant ously are 
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ical about it? I am not criticising people for 
loving or for living their own lives as they 
see fit, or for being unguarded against the 
shafts of Cupid; but I am amazed at the 
fact that people are so shallow as not to 
see the absurd farce these repeated mar- 
riages and divorces make both of marriage 
itself and law. If a man and woman fall 
in love and want to live together because 
they will be happy together, but have no idea of 
building up a home and rearing a family, why bind 
themselves down by absurd regulations that are made 
for an entirely different kind of ménage, and which 
will prove expensive for both of them to get out of? 


a marr ied 


each to 
*the other 
in church 
to the 
sound 
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of the organ and amidst the fragrance 
of incense.” 

“Dear Miss Hajos,”’ I said, “don’t 
you know that the most absurd thing 
in the world next to human dignity 1s 
the Law? Don’t you remember the one 
line which will make Bayard Veiller’s 
name immortal when his truculent 
tongue and his dramas are turned to 
dust and blown along the waste?” 

“What is it?” she demanded. 

“Speaking of the courts,” I an- 
swered, “one of the characters in 
‘Within the Law’ says, ‘You know we 
do not call them courts of justice: we 
call them courts of law.’” 

“Tt is true,” she said. “And the same 
thing is what is making marriage so 
ridiculous.” 

“For some ten thousand years,” I 
mused, “men and women have been 
writing and talking and thinking about 
one another; and the number of books 
of laws that have been made since Noah 
left the Ark would, if piled one upon 
the other, o’ershadow Olympus and 
out-tower Everest. And most of them 
are forgotten.” 

“Yes,” she agreed, “and then there 
is that other strange thing. So many 
men and women establish a ménage 
‘outside the law’ and live there together, 
utterly happy, utterly in love, utterly 
devoted, for year after year. Then they 
get married; then they are divorced. 
Pourquoi? What is the reason? 

“Why,” she continued, “in Europe 
they think the Americans are terrible!” 

“But,” I objected, “we look upon you 
Europeans as terrible, too. In fact, we 
attribute the Babylonian misdemeanors 
of the Atlantic Coast to the fact that we 
are nearer European influence than the 
pure and holy Middle West or the 
sacred and particularly-blessed-by-God 
Pacific Coast.” 

She laughed. 

“Take it from me,” she asserted, 
“there is no difference between you 
Americans of one place or another. You 
have two great virtues: you love to 
work and you love to play; but you 
all have no reverence at all. That has 
been your success and your downfall. 
Having no reverence for the dried-up 
customs of the European countries, you 


have freed yourselves from many 
crusty and restraining influences, and 
with your freedom, have achieved mag- 
nificent things in many ways; but in 
freeing yourselves from them, you lost, 
also your reverence for the right and 
justice that is the foundation of all law 
and regulation and morality. 

“In Europe, if a man is unhappily 
married, or a woman is unhappily mar- 
ried and falls in love with some one 
else, there is a ménage 4 trois or some 
other establishment effected for the sit- 
uation, but there is no divorce. ‘Love is 
strong and human nature is weak,’ aft- 
er all. We consider it less of a sin to 
love than to be a hypocrite; in Europe.” 

And I suddenly remembered that 
Dante put the lovers in the First Circle 
and the frauds and hypocrites in the 
Ninth Circle of Hell. 

“How about the old question?” I 
asked: “Should people of the stage 
marry?” 

“Certainly not. That is, if they are 
to remain on the stage. There is no 
greater travesty on the whole spirit 
and intent of marriage than the spec- 
tacle of a man playing, say, San Fran- 
cisco six months in the year-and a 
woman playing the South the rest of 
the year, meeting, say, once or twice 
every year, and saying that they are 
‘married’ because they have a certificate 
to that effect from some one. There is 
no spirit of the home, nothing con- 
structive about such a marriage, and 
nothing can be good unless it is con- 
structive.” 

“What do you suggest?” I asked. 
“You speak of being constructive. Now 
you be constructive.” 

- “The logical masculine mind, eh?” 
she laughed. “Very well. I will be con- 
structive. Make polygamy lawful. You 
have serial polygamy; be logical and 
have the kind of polygamy that is all 
at the same time. What moral differ- 
ence is there between a woman having, 
say, a husband in 1900, another in 1903 
and another in 1910, and her having all 
the three husbands at once in I9QII? 
Is there any difference?” 

Is there, reader? I leave it to you. I 
couldn’t see any difference when Miss 
Hajos asked me. 
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How Women 
Should Dress 


THE FIRST OF A SERIES OF 
ARTICLES AIMED TO BE OF 
AID TO ALL WOMEN. 
THIS ONE IS WRITTEN FOR 


‘“The Small Woman’’ 
By MABEL TALIAFERRO 


Editor's Note: This is the first of a series of inter- 
esting as well as practical articles on the absorbing 
subject of dress. These articles are being prepared for 
THe GREEN Book Macazine by stage favorites who 
have studied the subject from every angle. There 

is no more captivatingly dressed woman of small 
stature than Mabel Taliaferro. Her gowns 

blend into her sweet personality. In the fol- 

lowing pages she tells why. Next A= 
month charming Billie Burke 

will advise the red Lae 

haired woman on sty 

her dress; the 

month following 

Chrystal Herne will write 

what her 

ex peri- 
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ence and study “T, for instance, am of the lion type,” 

have taught she said. “Believe me, I receive more 

her are the _ valuable hints on becoming attire while 

most advan- standing before the lion’s cage at the 

fr tageous modes  zodlogical gardens than I ever do in a 

ae ) for slender  modiste’s parlor in the Rue de la 

women. Other Paix.” 

notedly beautiful Very soundly and convincingly she 

actresses gui enunciated her theory that there are 

it rabbit women, cat women, squir- 

rel women, lion women, 

tiger women, peacock 

women, pigeon women, 

canary women, and that each 

of these should dress after the 

model of her type, following the 

contours and colors of her ani- 
mal pattern. 

Another model of beauty and 
fitness in attire summed up her 
rule with: “A woman should be 

as nearly like a flower as possible. 
The rose woman can get fashion 
hints from the rose, the violet 
woman from the violet, the mi- 
gnonette from the mignonette.” 
A poetical friend of mine says 
that whenever she sees a woman 
she thinks of one of the materials 
for a gown. There are broadcloth 
women, heavy, durable, utility 
women. There are chiffon women, 
the butterflies of the sartorial 
kingdom. There are 
silken-women and vel- 


MABEL TALIAFERRO 


will follow with practical ad- 
vice for women of their particular 
style. 





W OMEN who have made of dress ! ae ‘ vet wom- 


en, and they 
should follow 
in their dressing 


not only an art but a vocation 
and philosophy, have announced 








varied and fascinating theories of dress. A 
lovely French-Italian last year asserted that every 
woman has her prototype in the animal kingdom. 
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I suppose it is because I love the 
life in the open and have a very 
pagan love of nature that I go to wide 
landscapes for my inspiration in dress. 
Because my eyes have rested so often 
on the hills, whence, we have Biblical 
authority for believing, “cometh my 
help,” women classify themselves easily 
in my mind as hills and mountains. It 
is not so absurd as it sounds. Please 
stop to examine my theory. 

There are women who seem to me 
as splendid and splendidly remote as 
Mont Blanc and the Jungfrau. Mary 
Anderson is the Mont Blanc woman of 
my imagination, and perhaps Julia Mar- 
lowe the Jungfrau. There are the 
mountains not so far away, of softer 
outline and clothed always when I have 
seen them in a purple mist, as a harem 
beauty in her floating veil. Maxine 
Elliott seems to me such a woman— 
and Julia Arthur. There are the still 
nearer hills of softer outline, like the 
first of the Alleghenies, clad from foot 
to peak in soft greens. And last but 
nearest our hearts, as to our eyes, are 
the foot-hills—the little women of the 
hills. 

The foot-hills are not imposing. The 
appeal they make is through their very 
humility as compared with the mag- 
nificent height and bleak grandeur of 
the high mountains. They are of ten- 
der outline and clad fully in tender 
greens in spring, vivider, flower-flecked 
green in summer, brown tones in 
autumn, and green against the snowy 
background in winter. 

I see all small women as these lov- 
able foot hills. As I have traveled in 
this country and in Europe I have 
invariably seen women whose stature 
grazed five feet, whose weight was 
rarely more than one hundred and 
twenty, and oftener ninety-eight 
pounds, as foot-hills, and wondered 
why they did not study nature more and 
fashion-plates less, in their dress. 

For instance, the hills have taught 
me that green is a most friendly color 
to the small woman. That lesson a 
small woman may make her own. I 
have never known a little woman who 
did not look well in green, especially in 
green with relief of white. The shades 
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may vary according to the coloring of 
the small woman: if she be a blonde 
with clear, ivory or pinkish skin, the 
most delicate shades of green are hers; 
if she be sallow she will need a stronger 
shade of the verdure color; if she be a 
brunette she may wear to advantage the 
stronger shades of green, those dark 
shades known as bottle and hunter’s 
green. 

For the blonde who is a little woman 
there is a shade that -would seem to 
have been mixed by nature for her and 
the foot-hills. We see so many of their 
trees that clothe the foot hills with 
foliage of that tint delicately shading 
into the rocks and lichens at the foot 
of the trees. It is a grayish green, as 
though a pearl had been distilled and 
poured thinly over the dark green 
leaves of a walnut tree. It has been 
named reseda, this lovely shade. I 
recall that a brilliant story writer, now 
dead, once wrote a tale of smart life 
entitled “Mlle. Reseda.” She garbed 
her heroine always from crown of head 
to tip of toe in the soft, pale shade of 
green, and because this was the heroine’s 
invariable color they named her “Mile. 
Reseda.” Need I say she was a blonde 
and little? 

The sooner the little woman resigns 
herself to one fact the better. She can 
never expect to attain ultra smartness. 
In a word, she is not stylish. That is 
the province of the taller woman, and 
occasionally of a woman of medium 
height. For the little woman there is 
resignation—and quaintness. What is 
denied her in the last word in the 
new mode she can supply in individ- 
uality. 

Every tiny woman is of her style of 
littleness unique. There is more variety 
among little women than among large 
ones. Observe it and you will agree 
with me. Tall women look considerably 
alike. Little wonmten do not. There is a 
family resemblance among show girls. 
The little dancer looks like herself 
alone. 

I have talked to you of the hills that 
exist to my mind as models for the 
classification and dressing of women. 
Let me suggest to you a model that 
may lend itself more readily to your 























to be exclusively my own fancy. Think 
of the small rooms you have seen. 


Divide them into those that were well ! 
furnished and those that were simply 
evidences of bad taste. One character- “& 
istic you will remember. The little room that 
impressed you as being tastefully furnished 
was not crowded. Small as it was, there 
was sufficient space in it for moving about, 
for comfortable habitancy. The little room 
that was crowded with furniture oppressed 
. you. You felt uncomfortable in it. It / 
seemed to suffocate you. There is a les- /| 
son in dressing for the. little woman. 


The sine qua non is simplicity. 


She should be clad from shoulder 


seam to boot tip in one 
unbroken, unvarying , 
color. For her, the /. 
“solid” color in pale 5 
shades seems to aad 


ga. 


have been 
made. If, for 
instance, she “THE 
SMALL 
chooses to wear | Bhs 
a pink even- F cap SHOULD BE 
ing gown, UNBROKEN, UN- 
VARYING COLOR” 


she would bet- 
ter wear a faint shade of pink, with 
no shadings into a brighter tint. The 
fabric should have no bands of lace 
or other similar material set in here 
and there. The necessary relief in white 
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imagination, since the hill figure appears 
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should be at throat and 
sleeves and the front of 
the bodice. That device, 
most valuable for detract- 
ing from the height of a 
too tall woman, robs 
the small woman of 
several of her 
prized and precious 
inches. ' Besides, 
it destroys the 
note of sim- 
plicity. 

If the little 
woman is a 
pretty wom- 
an as well, 
simplicity 
is a shade 
more in- 
dispen- 
sable A 
lovely pic- 
a ee 
shows 
best when 
surround- 
ed by a 
plain, un- 
obtrusive 


as 

Photograph by Whiting, St. Louis 
frame; so a lovely head and charm- 
“ing face shine ouf of an encom- 
passing single color scheme. Evelyn 
Thaw knew this when she dressed 
for the great drama of her hus- 
band’s trial in a dark blue serge 
suit with a plain dark hat and a 
sailor collar. 

One color, but that not too dark, 
an aid to simplicity, is part of my for- 
mula for dressing myself—and all small 
women. Not too dark, because the pastel 
shades are best for the little woman, 
especially if she be a blonde. There is 
a poetic equity in this, for the delicate 
colors express herself, her own unob- 
trusive personality. Would you paper 
a little room in red? Heavens, no! Nor 
would you dress most little women in 
ted. That color expresses vigor and is for - 


a. 


q 2 F 
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MABEL TALIAFERRO AND FRIENDS AT 
LONG BEACH 


the essentially strong woman. 
Delicacy being the keynote of 
her personality, she should 
sound it, too, in her dress. 

The subject of dress falls 
naturally into three parts: 
lines, fabrics and colors. For 
myself—and while I was the 
home directress of my little 
sister Edith’s wardrobe, for 
her—I always insisted on as 
little trimming as possible on 
gowns, and that only of the 
same shade. I learned early 
that there must be little curv- 
ing of the gown at the waist- 
line, because that not only 
gave an aging effect but 
marred the simplicity of the 
gown. The straight line is the 
model of simplicity, and the 
nearer a frock approaches the 
straight line the more simple 
and beautiful it is. 

I learned, too, chiefly 
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through the mistakes of dressmakers 
and their painful effects upon 
my appearance, that for a 
small woman there must 
be no skirt drapery or 
trimmings above the 
knees. Their pres- 
ence would make a 
mere caricature of 
her. Below the 
knees there may 
be flounces, ruf- 
fles, laces. Be- 
tween the knees 
and _ waistline 
there should be 
only the un- 
broken line of 
the dress fabric. 

For the same rea- 
son, and to preserve 
the precious inches in 
height, the trimmings 
should rarely be hori- 
zontal. When they are 
horizontal they should be of 
the exact shade of the gown. 
Keeping the straight line as the 
symbol of simplicity, before me, I ‘by White 
have always worn hats of the same color as 
my gowns, and wraps .the same color as 
each. 

I have a few sprigged silk mus- E 
lins a la mode, but the flowers are 
so faint and indistinct that 
at a distance—say, “from 
the front,’—the gown 
appears to be one, 4 
color. At close 4% 
range the figure 
is so delicate 
that it seems 
to blend 
with the 


hs 


background. For instance, a soft gray silk has 
wee pink roses scattered over it, but such inde- 
terminate rosebuds that they are faint almost 
as their own fragrance. A stripe or design 
should always be small, especially a polka dot. 

After the line in importance to the little woman 


comes the fabric. 
I have never 
worn a 


cloth or 
brocade in 
my life, or a 
whip cord. 
ie I 

did, | 
should 
give the 
impression 
of an un- 
y ield- 
ing _ stiff- 
ness, of, so 
to speak, 
being 
— “boarded 
up.” The 

» little wom- 
an. should 
never 
give the 
impres- 
sion of 
RE 
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clothes being a burden to her. For that 
reason I have avoided tailored effects. 
The tailored woman has always seemed 





to me a foot-hill without trees. The: 


small woman’s gown should give the ef- 
fect of flower-like lightness. I have not 
worn many velvets. When I did, they 
were panne or chiffon velvets. I have 
been partial to delicate muslins and the 
softest silks, to crépe de chines and 
batistes, to light weight voiles, to dull 
finished fabrics rather than to those 
with a sheen. Not chiffons, for chiffons 
are for “older folk,’ and the small 
woman’s essence is youth. She should 
never allow it to pass from her. At 
sixty she should still be youthful, pet- 
table, diminutively charming. 

After fabrics, colors. I should advise 
no little woman to wear black. It makes 
her look narrow and doleful. It extin- 
guishes the pale light of her. Gray is 
a little woman’s color. So, as I have 
said, is green. Blue and pink in pastel 
shades are excellent for her. But she 
should eschew brown. I now and then 
wear yellow, but only of the palest 
shade, nearly ivory. 

The little woman’s aim should be to 
increase the delicate, elusive quality of 
her by her dressing. The pale shades aid 
this illusion. The strong, uncompro- 
mising shades destroy it. 

While her gowns must be exceed- 
ingly simple, the small woman’s com- 
pensation is in her hats and boots. These 
crowning and finishing points may be 
marvels of exquisite beauty. Neither 
must be heavy. Both must be of the 
color of the rest of the costume. 

A butterfly is of necessity small and 
fragile, but what a riot of delicate colors 
in his wings! 

A little woman’s hat must be dainty 
but it may be as frivolous as she wishes. 
Her hats, while not large, may be of 
liberal size, but they must always give 
the impression of weighing almost 
nothing. 

Of jewelry she should wear nearly 
none. Personally I care nothing for it. 
I have the impression of its weighing 
me down, of its eclipsing me, and I am 
sure it does. While there are any doubts 
about it, I do not propose to give it a 
chance. A vivid, intense sort of woman, 
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built on a large scale, may festoon her- 
self with jewels. I revert again to my 
figure of the hills. Those hills that are 
usually robed in purple mist may wear 
brilliant Oriental colors and all the 
shades of the rainbow and all the jewels 
ever discovered. Maxine Elliott’s and 
Pauline Frederick’s beauty, enhanced 
by the magnificent robes and jewels of 
Potiphar’s Wife, in “Joseph and His 
Brethren,” are examples. 

For the remote women, the splendid 
Jungfrau and Mont Blanc women I ° 
mentioned, I always think of the glacial 
beauty of diamonds. They may wreathe 
themselves in them if they like. For the 
tiny woman is as fortunate as she need 
be if she have a pearl pendant for her 
slim gold necklace or a small sapphire 
ring or turquoise ring. Wee hands 
should not be weighted by rings. 

To my mind little women make seri- 
ous mistakes when they ape the dress 
and manners of taller women. For 
instance, when they dress their hair dis- 
proportionately high to add to their 
apparent number of inches. The high 
coiffure adds stateliness and years, and 
the little woman, less than any other, 
should wish to look older than she is. 
When the occasion requires—for in- 
stance, if I am going to a formal affair 
after the theatre—I sometimes dress 
my hair high, but never so high that 
the crowning coil is out of proportion 
to the length of my nose, my face or 
my body. I contrive now and then to 
create the illusion of a little added 
height by fluffing my hair well about 
my face, raising the frame, as it were, 
at the top. But it is more becoming to 
me and to most small women, to dress 
the hair close to the head, following the 
outlines of the head. 

The extremely high heels have the 
same effect on the small woman as the 
hair worn too high. I wear them only 
moderately high. I would have fallen 
into this common extravagance of small 
women, I suppose, had I not had an 
object lesson in a tiny woman who 
walked down Fifth Avenue in front of 
me, when I was sixteen and of course 
ultra impressionable. The absurd little 
creature tottered on her two-story 
boots. My heart lodged somewhere in my 











throat at every beat, because I feared 
she would fall over backward or tor- 
ward and spill her brains on the pave- 
ment. She literally rocked on those 
French heels as a steamship rocks on 
the waves of a storm. It was a remark- 
able display of lack of good judgment. 
Whenever my bootmaker tries to tempt 
me with a seductive model with heels 
too high for myself, I summon the 
memory of that little human peacock 
strutting down Fifth Avenue. 

The high-waisted frock is a friend 
of all small women. It makes her look 
a trifle taller by adding to the apparent 
length of limb. But it is especially hers 
because it accentuates the childish note 
which is ever sounding in the tiny 
woman when she is frankly herself. 

Let me give a hint of economy to all 
women, including the small: Grade 
your dressmakers. I always have three. 
One makes my evening gowns, my vis- 
iting toilettes and all my most elaborate 
dresses. Another makes my _ simple 
afternoon gowns. The third is responsi- 
ble for my house-gowns and for re- 
modeling my clothes. If my first and 
most expensive dressmaker did all this 
work, my clothes bills would be more 
than twice what they are. 
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The little woman should lend her- 
self greater significance by having some 
personal, sartorial touch of her own. 
I know a tiny Frenchwoman, a most 
chic little person, who has always a 
touch of black on her costumes. A chou 
of chiffon, a wee sash of maline, a bit 
of velvet rose, always of black, is at- 
tached so lightly to her costume that 
it looks as if a black butterfly were 
poised there. It has become so dis- 
tinctive and so associated with her that 
whenever I see her I look for the touch 
of black, and I should be disappointed 
were I to miss it. 

My fancy is for a bit of shirred or 
gathered trimming on my sleeves, al- 
ways at the elbows. I have scarcely a 
gown without it. It is a pretty finish for 
a frock and it makes the arms look a 
trifle fuller. But the principal reason is 
that I like it. It has become part of 
me. 

Another individual touch is that I al- 
ways wear a sash or its equivalent. It 
may be a cord and tassel, hanging 
nearly to the hem of my gown at the 
back. It may be a piece of blue ribbon. 
It may be of the material of my gown. 
But. look at my gowns and you will al- 
ways see it. 
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BETTY WAS WILLING 


A T THE Lambs’ Club recently, some one remarked on the large number of 
people who have not the courage of their convictions. 


“Tt is not well to be too diffident,” 


remarked George Cohan, “for it sometimes 


leads to misunderstandings, as it did in a case which T will relate. 
“A friend of Mrs. Cohan’s lives in one of the big apartment houses and has a 








colored maid named Betty. Betty’s very best young man called on her one Sunday 
evening not long ago, fully determined, as it was learned later, to propose, but he 
could not get his nerve sufficiently to do so, and after the usual evening gossip, 
he went away with the important question still unasked. Of course, as s6on as he 
had left the lady of his adoration, the fear came over him that if he waited an- 
other week it would be fatal to his chances. 

“The idea occurred to him to propose by telephone. He called up the apart- 
ment where Betty lived. The girl answered, and although he evidently recog- 
nized her voice, he wanted to be very sure, for Betty’s mistress heard her reply: 

“*Veh-as, this is Betty.’ 

“There was a long and uninterrupted talk from the other end of the wire; 
and the mistress, in an adjoining room, could see the maid at the ’phone, and 
saw her smile happily. 

“Presently Betty said: 

“Why, cert’nly, of co’s I'll marry yo’, honey, cert’nly. 
name of de gen’leman who’s speakin’?’ ” 


Er—er—what’s de 
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Between *® 


with Fred 


BY MAE TINEE 





think of now?’ Mr. Fred 
Stone asked me, as he bounced 
into the wing where I was standing, 
after a strenuous song with Mr. Mont- 
gomery which had called forth many 
encores. I surveyed the versatile and 
unbelievably agile gentleman. Through 
the creamy and thickly applied grease- 
paint that covered his features, tiny 
beads of perspiration had oozed and 


W HAT does my face make you 

















stood out prominently as evidence of - 


honest labor. 

“Of a lemon meringue pie,” I told 
him promptly. He nodded. 

“That’s it!” he exclaimed with evi- 
dent satisfaction. “Come on into the 
dressing-room where we can sit down 


FRED STONE 


FRED STONE IN “THE 
LADY OF THE SLIPPER’ 
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* Dances 
Stone 


and be comfortable. Miss Tinee. may I 
present Mr. Montgomery ?” 

As we entered the open door of the 
dressing-room, David Montgomery 
came forward. He was just about due 
on the stage for a song, and after a 
word or two he departed, leaving us 
alone. 

“Dave and I always dress together,” 
Mr. Stone said, as sitting before his 
dressing-table he made a few improve- 
ments in his make-up. “Have for years. 
Only once since we have been playing 
together were we assigned to. differ- 
ent rooms. That was a memorable 
occasion. 

“There had been some sort of a mix- 
up about costumes and on the opening 
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TWO VIEWS OF THE BIGGEST BEAR OF 
FRED STONE'S ARCTIC EXPEDITION, 
WEIGHT, 954 POUNDS. SHOT BY MR. 
STONE ABOUT 40 MILES OFF THE 
GREENLAND COAST 


night we were handed things 
to wear totally different from 
what had been originally in- 
tended—each in his separate 
dressing-room, you understand. 
After I had put on my apparel 
I went out on a still hunt for 
Dave. He was not in his dress- 
ing-room. I was worried, for it 
was just about time to go on 
and I had something I wanted 
to say to him. 








“I rushed madly about and eaaaen 
into another individual in queer 
raiment, also engaged, apparently, 

in doing a Marathon. 

“*Seen Montgomery?’ I 
asked, on the run. The other 
stopped in his tracks. 

‘“‘Nope!’ Montgomery's 

well-known voice responded. 

‘What I want to know is— 

where is Stone?’ We had a 
good laugh and after that day 
had matters fixed so we could 

Photograph by dress together and thus keep 
white: New York track of each other without so 
STONE IN 

“rHE LADY . Much inconvenience.” 

OF THE He had finished his renova- 
SLIPPER” —_ tions and now faced me wear- 
ing the wide Stone smile. 

“How do you like “The Lady of the 
Slipper?’ ” he asked sociably. “Think it’s 
a good show?” 

“Think it’s a fine show,” I responded 
enthusiastically. “But I don’t see how 
you ever do that stunt of jumping from 
couch to table to chair and through the 
picture. I should think you would break 
your neck!” 

“Ah,” Mr. Stone said wisely, “I 
learned how not to break my neck dur- 
ing my circus career. You know I started 
_out as a tight-rope walker when I Was 
a kid. With Irwin Brothers’ circus.’ 
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STONE AND PARTY ON ROARD—BOUND FOR 
GREENLAND 


“Tell me about it,” I begged. 

“Right from the beginning?” 

“Right from the beginning, 
please.” 

“When I was a little fellow, 
we lived in Wellington, Kan- 
sas. One day an acrobat came 
to town and gave perform- 
ances in the public streets, 
of the various arts of (ss 
which he was master, . 
afterwards taking up a 
collection. I donated 
every red penny «I 
had to his cause and, 
after he had gone, 
went about acquiring 
clotheslines. 

“We had a new 
barn. I saw that the 
floor was _plenti- 
fully sprinkled 
with hay against 
the falls I knew I 
should experi- HAS 
ence, stretched “ 
the rope and started # 
in to walk it—fall it, 
rather. I grew profi- 
cient, after a_ time, 
though at the expense 
of much gore and 








WHICH THE PARTY WENT NORTH 


“The next time a circus 
came to town—this was a lit- 
tle one-herse affair, not Irwin 
Brothers’-—I called on the 
manager. I demonstrated my 
various feats and in the end 
persuaded him to go to my 
father and ask him if I[ 
couldn’t travel with the 
show. 

“‘Nothing doing!’ my 
scandalized parent exclaimed. 
I drew myself up. 

“*Vou'll be sorry, pa,’ I 


. enough bumps to set : 
a phrenologist guess- igi: ig remarked oracularly. And I 
ing. White, New York “GJ stalked away. 

FRED STONE AND ELSIE JANIS IN 
“THE LADY OF THE SLIPPER” 
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“However, Father was 
the sort of man who 
has been a boy 
himself, and 
he knew 
what I 


ABOVE) POLAR BEAR 
CAUGHT WITH LAR- 
IAT BY STONE 


meant as well as if I had come 
right out and told him. Freddie 
Stone would either go with the 
circus with his pa’s permission 
or he would go without it. Pa 
wasn’t strong on language but 
he knew kids. So finally he said 


FRED STONE AS J a I could. 


cme “T got along well. The circus 
OF THE a people persuaded my father, 
SLIPPER” finally, to buy an interest in 
the show. For a certain in- 

vestment, he was to have 

a share of the profits. 

For a week or so 

this went all 

right. Then it 

; * occurred to 

Photograph by White, New York - 4 - my father 
that, while 

he had in- 
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vested, he had not profited. He made 
inquiries and was put off by an oily- 
tongued management, that, neverthe- 
less, agreed to let him sell tickets for 
a day so as to get an idea of what the 
income was. — 

“Father sold, and when the day was 
done, tied up the money he had taken 
in, grabbed me and prepared to de- 
part, declaring that he was, not wholly 
satisfied but was willing to. take the 
day’s sales as his share and quit. The 
rascals who had been swindling him, 
however, tried forcibly to detain him. 
At which procedure, Father took one 
of the swords used by the tough-footed 
man in his act, cut the guy ropes of 
the big tent and left, with the swin- 
dlers in the act of holding up—or try- 
ing to hold up—the fainting canvas. 

“After this, Father and I did county 
fairs. During the winters I added va- 
rious acrobatic feats to my repertory 
and broke in my younger brother. It 
was after this that my brother and I 
joined the Irwin Brothers—a real cir- 
cus—and traveled through the West. 
We did a ‘brother act.’” 

Mr. Stone’s eyes twinkled reminis- 
cently. I could see that he enjoyed 
thoroughly going over the experiences 
of his younger days. 

“Ah-h-h, we had some funny times 
in the West those days,” > said after 
a minute. “It was in the days when 
cowboys did most of their talking with 
revolvers. Whenever they were partic- 
ularly pleased with ari act they would 
applaud by shooting holes in the tent. 
Believe me, we worked hard to please 
them, possessed of the idea that if we 
did not they might shoot us instead.” 

I laughed. “When did you meet Mr. 
Montgomery?” I wanted to know. 

“Well,” the comedian answered, “my 
brother and I worked our way grad- 
ually from circus through the museums 
to vaudeville. Here we met Dave, who 
was doing a ‘brother act’ with a man 
named Williamson. Dave and I got 
chummy and when my brother broke 
his leg, Dave and I struck up our alli- 
ance, going with Haverly’s minstrels, 
then playing at Galveston. 

“Our first years were marked by 


many misfortunes. We often went 
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broke and had to pawn things acquired 
in times of affluence. But we stuck. 
We went to England, introduced buck 
dancing in the music halls. After we 
returned to the United States we made 
se first big hit in ‘The Wizard of 

Zz. ” 

Again he paused, his reminiscent 
eyes looking at me but not seeing me. 
As I gazed at him I thought of the 
many phases of character which com- 
bine in making his such a rare indi- 
viduality. He is, for instance, one of 
the cleverest, if not the cleverest of ec- 
centric comedians of the day. He is 
regarded as the Mighty Nimrod of 
Actorland, having, with his brother-in- 
law Rex Beach, penetrated the frozen 
fastnesses of the North when the lat- 
ter went there some years ago in quest 
of material to be used in his novel 
“The Iron Trail,” and having gained 
for himself laurels as a slayer of polar 
bears on a trip into the Arctic. Also 
he has killed mountain lions in the 
Rocky Mountains, during intervals of 
work and wooing—for it was in Den- 
ver that he met and married pretty 
Alleen Crater, herself a charming and 
popular actress. Which brings us to an- 
other phase: 

He is the most inveterate family man 
in the world; wife and friends declare 
that he seems never so happy as when 
playing with his two babies and record- 
ing the cunning things they, or rather 
one of them—the other is too young 
yet to speak—says, on the phono- 
graph. He also bought a moving-pic- 
ture machine some time ago in order 
to record actions as well—and here the 
baby shines! 

Whenever it is possible, Mrs. Stone 
travels with her husband and they take 
children and nurses with them—rent 
an apartment and “live like regular 
folks.” Mrs. Stone usually has a small 
part in the company, preferring this to 
anything bigger that would take up 
more of her time, or, perchance sepa- 
rate her from her family, though 
theatrical managers have told her that 
all the qualifications of a star were hers 
if she would sacrifice domesticity. 

She was standing in the wings when 
Mr. Stone and I went out after our 
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FRED STONE, ANOTHER MEMBER OF HIS HUNTING PARTY, AND TWO LAPLANDERS, 
AT FROMSO, NORWAY 


chat, and I was introduced by the 
comedian, hurriedly, as it was time for 


his famous “jumping stunt.” 

“Do you go on immediately?” I 
asked, anxious for a little visit with 
her. 

“No, my dear—not for a long time,” 
she said a little absent-mindedly, look- 
ing toward the stage. She turned to 
me suddenly in a burst of confidence. 

“T am always so terrified when Fred 
goes through with this,” she said. “You 
know, it’s really very dangerous. He has 
to gauge the distance perfectly or there 
is sure to be an accident. Once when 
he was not feeling quite right, he didn’t 
‘hit the picture where he should— 
bounced to one side and cut his head 
horribly on the frame. I never rest easy 
until it’s over.” She put her hand 
through my arm and we both watched 
breathfessly. 

Then—Mr. Stone hopped on the 
couch and started the bouncing up and 
down which gives him the momentum 
for his leaps. He caught his wife’s eye 
and gave her a fleeting smile, bounced 
harder than ever and was gone. Mrs. 
Stone sighed with relief. Stage hands 
pushed the couch out where we were 
standing and we sat down. 


“Now I can talk,” she said, and in 
answer to my interested questions she 
told me about their home in Amity- 
ville, the babies—and her ambitions, 
which center mostly in husband and 
children. 

“When Fred and I were first mar- 
ried we both decided that we wanted 
a family. Both of us were wild about 
children. Both of us realized, however, 
that to gratify this desire, we must be 
willing to sacrifice something. He, his 
ambitions for me; I, my ambitions for 
myself—so far as the stage was con- 
cerned. And we were both willing. So 
far we have been very, very happy 
and I see no reason why our happiness 
should not continue. The children are 
happy too. They think there never was 
such an entertaining daddy or mother 
—at least I imagine they do—for Fred 
does all sorts of ‘stunts’ to amuse 
them-and I use my stage songs for 
lullabies.” 

Just then Mr. Stone appeared, and, 
after a delightful little general pow- 
wow on no subject in particular, I left 
the theatre, feeling that, in the visit 
just consummated, I had added another 
notch to my record of pleasant experi- 
ences. 
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What is the ere of 


Success on the Stage? 


AN ATTEMPT TO THROW LIGHT 
ON AN EVER-VEXING QUESTION 


By Annabel Dennison 


Editor’s Note: What is the secret of success on the stage? Some say 
“Work, work, work; study, study, study.” Others say “Beauty;” still others, 
“Personality ;” some, “Immorality.” Here is the story of Annabel Dennison, who 
succeeded Janet Beecher as Josephine in “The Purple Road,” after three weeks 


as a show girl. It is most interesting, and very illuminating. 








O SAY that beauty in a woman 
63 is all that is really necessary 

for her success on the stage 1s 
only a half truth. Why any girl goes 
into the theatre because she has a good 
figure, or pretty face, with no other at- 
tributes to recommend her for stage 
work, is a mystery to me. Of course 
there are many who do, relying upon 
the appeal for which the show-girl is 
engaged. 

I had no.such illusion when I ap- 
plied for a position in the chorus of 
a musical production called “The Rose 
Maid.” To begin with, I had a good 
voice, and I had studied with compe- 
tent singing teachers for eight years; 
and my reason for applying for a 
chorus job, was merely to make an 
entering wedge, to begin a career for 
which I felt myself fitted. 

My first engagement was obtained in 
the usual business form. I applied to the 
musical conductor of the musical pro- 
duction, who heard my voice, and I was 
engaged for the chorus. No mention of 
my figure was made in the transac- 
tion, nor was I picked out for any 
special beauty. Naturally, I knew that 
my voice was good, and it wasn’t long 
before I was put in the front row, and 
found myself singing odd bits with 




















two or three girls, here and there. This 
was done because of my voice, first 
of all. A little later on, as there were 
some beautiful gowns to exhibit, I was 
promoted to the show-girl class. For 
the benefit of those who obstinately be- 
lieve that show-girls are of the vam- 
pire species, I will say that my 
own experience, though brief, to be 
sure, contradicts the general im- 
pression. 

The only thing I thought about, when 
I was a show-girl, was how soon I 
should get out of the chorus. Some of 
us among the show-girls felt a little 
superior to the chorus girls, however, 
but I must confess I never felt that 
I was anything more than a part of 
the show, the supporting part. I fancy 
a great deal is said and written about 
show-girls, created under forced im- 
aginative pressure of writers who 
should be called inventors. The lobster 
palace-and the Johnny of the stage door 
did not afflict the first few weeks of 
my stage career. I had always had an 
automobile, so that was not a tempta- 
tion. My home had been beautiful, and 
my clothes were in keeping, so that 
there was nothing with which the stage 
could possibly tempt me, excepting 
real success. 
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And please understand that I. 
wanted very much to succeed, for 4 
I needed something in my life 
that would be independent of 
anything I had before. I married * 
when I was eighteen, and the fail- 
ure of that romance left me with 
many confused elements to 
straighten out. One of 
them reached a’ conclu- 
sion which I fancy will 
never change: that I had 
found my ideal man 
in my boy, who 
is seven years 
old. Now a 
show-girl who 
has that sort 
of secret 
conflicts to 
occupy her 
mind and 
heart is 
not likely 
to have 
any time 
for waste- 
ful amuse- 
ments. Not 
that I assume 
that show-girls 
are more sts- 
ceptible to tempta-. 
tions than women 
who are not on the 
stage. But, my 
safety, if one may 
so describe the 
common sense of 
propriety, was never 
really in jeopardy, be- 
cause I was a_ show- 
girl. 

Although my problem 
was not one of poverty, 
which no doubt 
drives a_ great 
many girls in the 
theatre to indis-. 
creet conduct, still 
I was compelled to 
go on the stage be- 
cause I did not wish 
to be under obligations to 
anyone. I believe that pride of 
this sort is more likely to make 

ANNABEL DENNISON 


AS Josephine IN “THE 
PURPLE ROAD” 
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girls stage runaways, than any 
other cause. At any rate, I was 
too proud to let my mother or 
father see me while I was in the 
chorus. 
would have been almost impos- 
sible, excepting for the fact 
.that I was just as confi- 


the secret 


Keeping 


dent that I soon would 
be appearing in a prin- 
cipal role as if I had 
really been engaged 
for it. Never for a 
moment did I relax 
this mysterious 
faith in things 
that were to 
happen for 

me, and yet, 
when they 
did come 
true, I was 
very much 

surprised. 
Some 
people 
possess a 
knack of 
grasping op- 
portunity. I 
remember when 
I was in my 
teens, a boy 
sweetheart ad- 
vised me to 
learn shorthand. 
I laughed at 
him, because 
there was no ne- 
cessity for me to 
learn anything, as I 
never expected to be 
obliged to go into an 
office. However, just 
as an occupation, I took 
his advice, and I 
demonstrated 
that I had 
the knack of 
utilizing my 
opportunities, 
for in less than 
three months, 
IT was one of the 
fastest shorthand writers 
for my age. So, in begin- 
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ning my career as a show-girl, I knew perfectly well “But I know 
that I should only be there a short time. daa the part, and I 
During the first few weeks of the run of “The (@iGam am _ perfectly 
Purple Road,” I was busy listening to the lines of ready for it,” 
the other principals. In a short while, I received wid I told him. 
the understudy of the part played by Janet A Two days 
Beecher. Although “The Purple Road” was a mu- later, I was 
sical production, this role of Empress Josephine @ a. called to 
had no singing in it. It required some dramatic J Jae, v ehearsal 
ability, which I never gg» dreamed I pos- / wee to show 
sessed. How- _ ever, the ie waif ' the man- 
Empress ; ~ ee : ager what 
I could do 
with it. It 
is the one 
incident in 
my life 
where I 
was really 
frightened. 
I suddenly 
realized 
what a tre- 
mendously 
daring 
thing it was 
for me to 
do. There I 
% was, with no 
by Wane experience in 
spcshge any dramatic 
: role, and with 
Josephine is a name in history that would charm Fae no other repu- 
and pique the interest of any woman. /} #4 tation to rec- 
Before I gained the part for myself, however, ommend me 
I was cast for a small bit in the second act, y 4 . than that of 
which I must have done acceptably, because A 5 a show- 
there was really nothing to do in it. But, all —, girl! 
the while, I really wanted to play the 
Empress. One day I went to the 
manager’s office, and 
asked him if I 
might have 
the part «<a 
when Miss g@ 7 
Beecher - 4, 


=a 


pats Sate 


: 


SLA SRT CE IS PISS MRO OME Oh OR 


study the 

part, and 

he’d let me 

know in five or six 


weeks. Z ” 
ANNABEL DENNISON AS Josephine IN “THE PURPLE ROAD 
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However, it was only a Josephine, strictly speak- 
week later, that I ing, is make-up. It 
was told to wv was pride that 
play the = 2 made a show 
part per- Py : girl of me; 
manently. : y it caused 


ANNABEL DENNISON 
(THE GIRL STANDING BELOW) 
AS A SHOW GIRL IN “THE 
PURPLE ROAD 

There was no favor given to me; 
nor had I sought any. To tell the truth, 
I had no acquaintances in the company. 
I went to and from the theatre alone. I 
had never spoken to the musical director, 
excepting over the footlights at rehearsal, me to 
and I had seen my manager only once in forsake 
the office. I didn’t even know the name of the the pre- 
gentleman who paid me my salary. I write these scribed rou- 
things in deference to the rumors which some- . tine of a rich 
times hamper the careers of successful show- We man’s wife, be- 
girls. * cause I refused 

My rapid rise into the lime-light of Broadway to submit to in- 
cannot be attributed to my figure, or to any special tolerable condi- 
beauty of face. As Josephine, I wear an elaborate dark tions. And perhaps 
wig, for Josephine’s hair was dark brown. My hair is it was this same 
blonde, and I am very fair, so that any at- pyrtographs by spirit that won me 
tractiveness there is about me in the rdle of White New Yok A further success. 


ANNABEL 
DENNISON 











(TS A GAY. LIFE 
By BERTON BRALEY 


I’d been out of a job for a year or so 
With never a “side” in view, 

When I got a part in a musical show 
Which looked like a good one, too; 

Rehearsed six weeks—or it may be eight, 
With never a cent of pay, 

And I beat it home on a local freight, 
For we closed on the seventh day. 
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Then I got two weeks with another piece 
Which busted in Bowling Green, 

And up to the time of the show’s decease 
I hadn’t been paid a bean. 

Rehearsed a month for a “White Slave” act, 
A “regular knock-out, sure,” 

But the Anthony Comstocks got it sacked 
On the ground that it wasn’t pure! 


t 
t 
i 
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Oh, the actor’s life is a gay career 
But hard on a slender purse; 

You’re lucky to work one half the year 
And you'll probably do much worse; 

You rehearse long weeks while the show is made 
And you never are paid for that; 

You're the first man fired and the last one paid 
When the piece you are in falls flat! 


Sosa 
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So I often sigh for a steady job 
And a nice little cottage home, 
And wish I were one of the common mob 
And never would have to roam. 
Yet I know, deep down in my inmost heart, 
That in spite of its woes and all, 
I'll go on playing the actor’s part - 
Till I answer the final call! 























THE SADIE GIRLS, ALL CELEBRATED BEAUTIES 
OF THEIR TIME 


The P. T. Barnum 


of the Theatre 


A STUDY OF THE INTER- 
ESTING PERSONALITY OF F. 
ZIEGFELD, JR. WO oReE- 
CENTLY MARRIED BILLIE BURKE 


By 


| T WAS a Saturday afternoon 
| i | in the summer. F. Ziegfeld, 
te Jr., and I were planning to 


motor that night from New York along 
the Jersey shore, through Seabright, 
Long Branch, Monmouth and West 
End, finally fetching up for an over- 
Sunday respite at the Ross-Fenton 
Farm, where a tiny bungalow had been 
placed at our disposal. 

“We have overlooked one thing,” 
remarked Mr. Ziegfeld, as solemnly as 
if he had discovered a flaw in the treaty 
of The Hague. “There are no barber 
shops open in Jersey on Sunday.” 

“What of it?” I asked. 

“We cannot get shaved to-morrow,” 


Rennold Wolf 


he continued, 
with equal so- 
lemnity. 
“Ts that fatal?” I _ 
asked. 
“It would spoil my os 
day,” he replied. ‘Let 
me think.” 
The reader will kindly 
imagine Mr. Ziegfeld during the ensu- 
ing five minutes wearing an expression 
of a great philosopher endeavoring to 
solve a problem on which depended the 
fate of all civilization. 
“T’ve got it,” he exclaimed suddenly. 
Without another word, he started 
abruptly away, beckoning me to follow. 
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He crossed Broadway and entered the 
Hotel Astor. Through the foyer he 
walked hurriedly, turned into the cor- 
ridor that led past the Hunting Room 
and sped down the stairway to the bar- 
ber shop. There I observed him call 
aside an English barber, known to us 
only as “Joe.” The latter listened 


eagerly, nodded assent to what Mr. 
Ziegfeld was whispering and slowly 
began removing the white duck coat 
which was the badge of his servitude. 

“Tt’s all right,” explained Mr. Zieg- 
feld, returning to me. “I’ve engaged 
+ oe.’ ”’ 


“T don’t understand,” I answered. 

“T’ve just engaged ‘Joe’ as valet,” he 
continued, “for twenty-five dollars a 
week, He will precede us by train, and 
will be at the bungalow to shave us.” 

“Do you mean that he has given up 
his job at the barber shop?” I de- 
manded. 

“Yes,” answered Ziegfeld, “I’ve hired 
him away.” : 

That one Sunday shave—for “Joe” 
was on hand when we arrived—cost 
Mr. Ziegfeld several hundred dollars. 
He had no real use for “Joe’s” services 
except in this single emergency, and 
yet, having lured him away from a good 
position, he felt in duty bound to give 
him steady employment. So “Joe” re- 
mained on the salary list for several 
months, doing nothing but shave Mr. 
Ziegfeld océasionally. A few weeks 
later Mr. Ziegfeld was summoned 
abroad, and he took “Joe” with him to 
Europe and back, acclaiming him a 
valet, but really using his services only 
a half hour daily, “Joe” is now back at 
the barber shop, lording it over his 
colleagues because he holds the world’s 
record for an expensive shave. 

I have recited the foregoing incident 
with considerable detail because I know 
no better example of the chief charac- 
teristic of the amazing Mr. Ziegfeld— 
his extravagance. Like the crabbed old 
Duke in “Mile. Modiste,” Mr. Ziegfeld 
wants what he wants when he wants it, 
and he usually finds a way to get it, All 
of Mr. Ziegfeld’s wants are costly. He 
is a plunger, whether the object. of 
attack is a musical production or a 
sandwich. 
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In the twenty years he has been en- 
gaged in the show business, Mr. Zieg- 
feld has made three million dollars. 
That is his own estimate, and it is ap- 
proximately mine. In that same period 
he has spent, I should say, four million 
dollars. If the mathematics of those 
statements appear paradoxical to you, 
it is because you are -not intimately 
acquainted with the show business or 
with Mr, Ziegfeld. 

Adding two and two and obtaining a 
result of six is the best thing Mr. Zieg- 
feld does. Endeavoring to subtract an 
expenditure of a thousand dollars from 
a hundred in hand is mere pastime for 
this wizard of finance. When he feels 
in the mood to spend money, he spends 
it. Obtaining the actual money is a mere 
incident, a problem of the future. Just 
as municipalities impose obligations on 
future generations by issuing bonds for 
present needs, so Mr. Ziegfeld relies 
on the “Follies” and other productions 
of a year or two hence. In money mat- 
ters he is the original author of “I 
should worry.” 

The worrying about Ziegfeld’s finan- 
cial problems falls to the lot of Meyer 
W. Livingston, auditor for Klaw and 
Erlanger, the custodian of the Ziegfeld 
attraction funds. The Ziegfeld produc- 
tions are made in partnership with Klaw 
and Erlanger, a rigidly prompt and 
reliable firm in all pecuniary matters. 
Day after day Mr. Ziegfeld at certain 
periods of the year may be observed 
hovering about the New Amsterdam 
Theatre, where Klaw and Erlanger and 
their auditor have their offices. He is 
hopeful of catching Mr. Livingston on 
the fly. Probably he desires to purchase 
a yacht or a new motor car, and he 
requires some small change. He has a 
hypnotic way with him, against which 
Mr. Livingston is seldom proof, and the 
obtaining of five thousand dollars is 
not considered by him an extraordinary 
day’s work. 

Although Ziegfeld is never concerned 
in more than two productions at a time, 
and usually but one, the aggregate of 
their profits must be reckoned among 
the big winnings in the theatrical busi- 
ness. For instance, the tour of the “Fol- 
lies” just ended netted a gross profit of 
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a hundred and forty-five thousand dol- 
lars. According to my statistics, he has 
experienced but one failure in his career 
—the production of “Mlle. Napoleon,” 
the costliest and most artistic he had 
ever undertaken. The loss wasa hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars, which, Mr. 
Ziegfeld cynically observes, serves him 
right for trying to be artistic. 

Ziegfeld is unique 
among theatrical men. 
In the first place, he 
has none of the super- 
ficial uncouthness of 
the average showman. 
He resembles the ele- 
gant Charles Dilling- 
ham in fastidiousness 
of clothes and manner, 
but is lacking in Mr. 
Dillingham’s _ intellectual 
attainments. Mr. Ziegfeld 
is used to good soci- 
ety. Perhaps in re- 
cent years he 
hasn’t min- 
gled 


Photographs by Moffett Studio, Chicago 
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much with it, but certainly he was part 
of it in earlier days, and springs from 
one of the most respected families in 
Chicago. 

His father is Dr. Ziegfeld, founder 
and director of Chicago’s Conservatory 
of Music, the largest institution of its 
kind in America. When a very young 
man, Ziegfeld, Jr., at times assisted his 

father, although his chief occupa- 

tion was as leader of cotillons and 

Germans, which he frequented 

with. Charles Dillingham, then a 

cub reporter in Chicago, but none 

the less elegant. There was a Far- 

ragut Boat Club in Chicago at 

the time, which indulged in 

amateur theatricals. Young 
Ziegfeld managed them. 

It was when he was twenty- 

two years of age that he enjoyed 

his first experience in actual 

business, and it was like 

- Ziegfeld to be an inter- 

national impresario 

at the outset. 

At the be- 

ginning 


F, ZIEGFELD, JR., AND HIS WIFE, BILLIE BURKE 
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of the World’s Fair, his 


father 
First 
Armo- 


leased the old 
Regiment 
ry, which 


had "ae we been rechris- 
tened the o Trocadero, 
for the pur- —_ pose of pre- 


senting 
concerts. 


missioned his son to go 
abroad and engage the 
musicians. At the same 
time, the directors of the 


high - class 
He com- 


Fair selected him to import famous for- 
eign bands for exposition purposes. 
Joseph Kilgour, by the way, now one of 
New York’s leading actors, was the 
treasurer of the Trocadero. 

Mr. Ziegfeld was twenty-two years 
of age when he sailed for Europe. He 
was successful in his quest, for he 
brought back with him the leading 
bands of England, France and Ger- 
many. For his father’s enterprise he 
engaged the Von Buhlo Military Band 
of Hamburg and the Voros Miska 
Band. ; 

The concerts at the Trocadero did 
not attract visitors to the Fair, and the 
elder Ziegfeld had decided to close it 
at a great loss. It was then that his son 
revealed his first showmanship. He 
went to New York and visited the 
Casino where Eugene Sandow, the 
“physically perfect” man, was appear- 
ing. Sandow had failed to create a sen- 
sation, but the astute Ziegfeld decided 
that the reason was lack of proper ad- 
vertising. With the aid of friends, he 
obtained control of the stock of the 
Trocadero, brought Sandow to Chicago 
and began advertising him like a circus. 

From two thousand 
dollars, the gross 4 
weekly patronage 
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A SNAPSHOT AT ATLANTIC CITY OF 
A. L. ERLANGER AND ZIEGFELD 











jumped to twenty-eight thousand dol- 
lars, which was maintained throughout 
the World’s Fair, bringing to the own- 
ers of the Trocadero an immense profit. 
There was no element of luck in this 
tremendous success of a novice. F. 
Ziegfeld, Jr., is a great showman, a 
P. T. Barnum in another field of amuse- 
ments, because he has no equal as a 
promoter of publicity. At the close of 
the Fair he took Sandow back to New 
York, where for three months he drew 
crowded houses at Koster & Bial’s. 
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devoted to edi- torials de- 
nouncing the contest, 
while the sporting 
jpages were filled with 
discussions of the _rela- 
tive prowess of t he 


two beasts. Seats 
sold at fifty 
dollars each 
on the night 
of the con- 
test, but be- 
fore. the ani- 





























It was there that he in- aug- mals 
urated the daring scheme oy of per- could 
mitting women to step upon face 
the stage and feel San- ™ 
dow’s muscles. Sandow ~~ 
was the greatest mati- | 
née idol of his time, and "3 
the close contact ar- 
ranged by Ziegfeld cre- get 
ated a sensation. : 
From New York Zieg- 
feld took his star to the | * 
Mid-Winter Fair at San | & | 
Francisco, and there he F 
executed another of his } 
startling publicity feats. 
At Boone’s Arena a pro- 
posed fight between a 
lion and a bear had 
aroused the entire Pa- 
cific Coast. Columns in MEYER W. LIVINGSTON, KLAW 
the California press were & ERLANGER’S AUDITOR, UPON 
WHOM ZIEGFELD DEPENDS FOR 
FUNDS 
each other the police in- 
= terfered. . 
og he Ziegfeld immediately 
ot? on saw his opportunity and 
grasped it. In the news- 
papers the following 








ZIEGFELD AND EUGENE BUCK, THE 
SONG WRITER 


ZIEGFELD’S FATHER—F. 
ZIEGFELD, SR. 


morning he challenged 
the owner of the lion to 


a contest between the animal and Sandow. It 
is not difficult to understand the sensation which 
this match aroused. So great was the demand 
for seats that Ziegfeld erected a huge circus 
tent with a capacity of ten thousand. The night 
of the contest it was filled to overflowing. 
Precautions were taken surreptitiously by 
Ziegfeld to prevent serious harm from befalling 
his hero, but the feat was hazardous enough at 
best. Attendants armed with red-hot.irons were 
stationed beside the cage in which the fight was 
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to take place, but Sandow entered it, 
stripped to the loins, without further 
protection. Mr. Ziegfeld, confident of 
Sandow’s success, had provided a medal 
with which to decorate the winner after 
the contest. 

Amid intense excitement, Sandow 
opened the door and entered the cage. 
And then the ludicrous happened. The 
sad-faced old lion did not show the 
slightest interest. Sandow drew closer. 
The lion gazed at him complacently. 
Sandow reached out his hands .and 
seized the brute by the ears. The lion 
merely crouched in a corner. Then the 
audience, with customary American 
fickleness, shouted, ““He’s doped,” ‘‘Rob- 
bers,” “Fake!” Mr. Ziegfeld did not 
present the medal, but he received his 
share of eighteen thousand dollars. 

It is because of such daring strokes 
of publicity that Mr. Ziegfeld must be 
regarded on a par with Barnum. Even 
more far-reaching was his “milk bath” 
story, the most colossal joke ever per- 
petrated upon the press of the country, 
unless Mr. Barnum’s Cardiff Giant be 
excepted. Here is the correct version of 
the inception of that story, and I doubt 
if it ever before has appeared in print. 

In a copy of the Paris Figaro Zieg- 
feld read that a famous French beauty 
had attained her glorious complexion 
by bathing in ass’ milk. An hour later he 
was calling on a dairyman in Jersey 
City, with whom he contracted to de- 
liver ten cans of milk to Anna Held at 
the Hotel Netherlands, where she was 
staying. Many persons in the hotel saw 
the milk delivered, and wondered. 

Ziegfeld’s next step was to bring an 
action against the dairyman because he 
had delivered sour milk. Keen reporters 
immediately scented a story in the quan- 
tity of milk involved, and soon two con- 
tinents rang with descriptions of Miss 
Held’s milk baths.. That story, more 
than any other factor, established Miss 
Held in this country, and won her fame 
which, under Ziegfeld’s direction, shie 
was able to negotiate for a million dol- 
lars or more. 

The editor of the New York Herald 
was greatly incensed over the way he 
had been deceived in this story, and 
notified Mr. Ziegfeld that Miss Held’s 


name would never again appear in that 
dignified newspaper. Two weeks later, 
every paper in New York received in- 
formation through regular news chan- 
nels that Miss Held, while riding on her 
bicycle along the Speedway, had stopped 
a runaway horse and saved a well 
known city magistrate from death. 
Every newspaper in the city printed 
glowing accounts of Miss Held’s brav- 
ery, and the Herald devoted two col- 
umns to the recital, accompanied by a 
sketch of the heroine on her wheel. The 
incident had not happened. Miss Held 
has yet to ride a bicycle. 

The engaging of Anna Held was 
characteristic of Ziegfeld’s astuteness. 
It happened in 1896, when he visited 
London in company with Charles E. 
Evans, then the lessee of the Herald 
Square Theatre and formerly of the 
team of Evans and Hoey. At the Palace 
Theatre they witnessed Miss Held’s 
performance for the first time. Both 
men were struck by her beauty. 

“Charlie,” remarked Ziegfeld to 
Evans, “if I engage that woman. will 
you reunite with Hoey and revive ‘A 
Parlor Match?’ ” 

“Say,” replied Evans, smiling, “I'd 
remain in a company with that woman 
all my life.” 

Ziegfeld immediately went behind the 
scenes and began negotiations. Miss 
Held was no more modest in her de- 
mands then than she is now. To go to 
America she asked one thousand dol- 
lars a week, with a payment of ten thou- 
sand dollars in advance. Mr. Ziegfeld 
paid the deposit on the spot, and a.con- 
tract was executed. A few weeks later 
“A Parlor Match,” with Miss Held as- 
sisting Evans and Hoey, was revived 
at the Herald Square Theatre. Subse- 
quently it toured the country, drawing 
enormous receipts everywhere. 

In view of the distressingly naughty 
plays that have been the vogue this past 
season, Ziegfeld smiles when he thinks 
of the furore aroused by his produc- 
tion of “The Turtle.” That piece, pre- 
sented at the old Standard Theatre 
nearly twenty years ago, was _consid- 
ered the most vicious play of its time, 
which opinion perhaps had a healthful 
effect on the box-office. And yet its sug- 
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gestiveness was confined grabbing feat was a master stroke. The 
to the un- dressing of New York newspapers were devoting 
Sadis Martinot be- dozens of columns to the last hours of 
hind a screen, over the convicted Rosenthal gun-men in Sing 
which she flung a Sing, and every press-agent in 
pink robe ~ 2 - —_— the city was marking time 
de nuit, and ei * . until after the execution, 
a reference a : when the _ hysterical 
by Merri Je ; % press might again be- 
Osborne @& ¥ / Fd gin to pay attention 

’ to less sensational 

happenings. 

Ziegfeld chose for 
his master stroke the 
very morning of the 

gun-men’s execution, 

and lo and behold, when 

the metropolis opened its 

Photoraonty eWSpaper at breakfast it 

Mofet Studio, | read on the first page, beside 
Chicago ‘“ oe 
wun deni the names of “Lefty Louie, 
“Gyp the Blood” 

and the other 

Sing Sing 

headliners, 

that of F. 


ZIEGFELD AT THE TIME 
OF‘ HIS DEBUT AS A 
MANAGER 
to a pair of man’s 
shoes which were 
missing and which, 
she suspected, 
“might be found in 
my room.” Why, at 
the Lyceum now, Bil- 
lie Burke disports : 
herself in the most di- . Os Ziegfeld, 
aphanous of peignoirs, i a %, : = T 
and for an entire act — Ey 
frolics from floor to bed ele - ty heavy type. 
in pink pajamas. rai ‘igi: Knowing 
And that reminds me . aie that nothing 
that, as a sheer matter of sat: ' short of a sensation 
publicity achievement, Mr. rs Photograhh WOuld obtain 
Ziegfeld’s most recent s pace- — sudio, chieago him prominent 
AS HE LOOKS TO-DAY 
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A VACATION ON ZIEGFELD’S YACHT 





THE YACHT ZIEGFELD HAS CHARTERED 
FOR THE SUMMER. IT IS ONE HUNDRED 
AND FORTY FEET LONG 
mention, Mr. Ziegfeld had star- 
tled the world by marrying Billie 

Burke. 

: His marriage to Miss 
on A. Burke, by the way, did 
FISHING Pt 
snip not greatly surprise 

those of his immediate 

circle. Mr. Ziegfeld had been 
courting her assiduously ever 
since New Year’s eve, when 

he met her at one of the 





ZIEGFELD AND RAY HUBBELL, THE 
COMPOSER 

dances of the Sixty Club. Since 

that moment his yellow touring 

car had been conspicuously in 
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Photograph by Hall, New York 
A FORMER ZIEGFELD CHORUS. THE GIRL 
ON THE EXTREME LEFT, LOWER ROW, 
IS THE LATE MABEL BARRISON 


evidence near the stage door 
of the Lyceum. Mr. Zieg- 
feld’s apartments in the 
Ansonia had been converted 
into an art gallery, on the 
walls of which were hung 
scores and scores of 
Miss Burke’s pictures, 
representing her in 
every character with 
which she has been 
identified. 

I have said that . Ys Pre) re 
Mr. Zeigfeld is a Ye c. -_ peeees by Fall 
great showman. In y ; a. 
that estimate I am 
measuring him solely 
by results. In method 
I know of no one in any | 
walk of life who is / 
quite so careless and < 
so completely devoid “™ 
of system. As these lines 
are being written, the 
beautiful New 
Amsterdam Thea- ZGFELD 
tre awaits the ad- “***°* Mr. Ziegfeld begins to think about 
vent of the “Follies of 1914.” At the his annual spring production in 
latest, according to the theatrical sched~ March. He begins to talk about it in 
ule, the “Follies” must be ready for ‘April; he postpones it from time to time 
production in four weeks, and yet Mr. in May; and as regularly as June rolls 
Ziegfeld has not so much as decided around there is a new edition of the 


SANDOW AND ZIEGFELD AT 
THE TIME OF THE SANDOW 
FURORE 





upon his libretto or his music, and has 
engaged but few of his principals. 
Nevertheless, I feel safe in wager- 
ing that by the time these words 
reach type the “Follies” will be a 
reality and the advance sale tre- 
mendous. 
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“Follies,” bigger and better than ever 
before. 

Mr. Ziegfeld has no office hours. Oc- 
casionally he reaches his office at one 
e’clock in the afternoon, and remains a 
few minutes. Meanwhile, a large staff 
makes excuses for his absence. An ap- 
pointment is meaningless to him. An 
engagement is kept only when it suits 
his personal pleasure. Year after year 
he begins rehearsals without any def- 
inite knowledge of the main structure 
of the play. He is sure to have an idea 
or two about settings, many designs of 
costumes, and a chorus of the most 
dazzlingly beautiful young women in 
America. The plot arid the unities may 
wait. 

There is no more tragic spectacle 
than Mr. Ziegfeld’s secretary on the 
job. He is probably the most ubiquitous 
attendant in the world. No matter 
where Mr. Ziegfeld may be and no mat- 
ter what his surroundings or the hour 
of day or night, when he thinks of a 
memorandum to be jotted down or a 
telegram to be dispatched, he tele- 
phones for his secretary. Much of the 
latter’s work is done at Mr. Ziegfeld’s 
bedside, for the rising young manager 
is not such in the sense of leaving his 
couch early. A telephone near his pil- 
low enables him to keep in close and 
satisfactory communication with the 
world. It is my notion that Mr. Zieg- 
feld telephones whenever he thinks of 
an available number. Sending cable 
messages and telegrams on the most 
trivial pretext is another of his weak- 
nesses. 

Because of Mr. Ziegfeld’s luxurious 
habits, the secretary, as mentioned 
above, spends a large part of his time 
in the Ziegfeld chamber. Also I have 
observed him sitting by his chief’s side 
in a barber shop, while his employer 
dictated letters between dabs of lather. 
One night recently at a party given in 
Sherry’s, Mr. Ziegfeld was seized with 
an idea that required his secretary, and 
the latter took dictation while Ziegfeld 
paused momentarily in the throes of 
tangoing. In fact, to give his employer 
complete satisfaction, the secretary 
should be a tango expert. Then he 
might fulfill his duties without inter- 
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rupting his chief’s predilection for noc- 
turnal exercise. 

Perhaps you have read that Mr. Zieg- 
feld is a tangoist de luxe. He has ac- 
complished much toward making the 
craze for modern dancing prevalent. 
When trotting and tangoing first took 
hold of the public, Mr. Ziegfeld in his 
motor made nightly rounds of the Long 
Island and Westchester resorts where 
dancing was kept up until breakfast. 
Indeed, he is usually a judge in local 
tango contests, and has won many 
trophies himself for expertness in fancy 
steps. 

To do him full credit, Mr. Ziegfeld 
notifies me that he has “reformed.” He 
still dances, but within the shelter of a 
private party rather than conspicuously 
in a public cabaret. 

In another way also, Mr. Ziegfeld has 
done much to foster the present dan- 
cing craze. Always alert to the trend of 
fads and fashions, two years ago he 
began making his productions essen- 
tially dancing shows. In theory, the 
rapid succession of dancing numbers 
would appear tiresome, but Mr. Zieg- 
feld had felt the public pulse as usual, 
and his “Follies” of the past two sea- 
sons, absolutely devoid of story and 
sequence, have. been the most reliable 
theatrical attractions on tour. 

To more than any other factor, Zieg- 
feld owes his success to an almost un- 
canny knowledge of the public taste. 
There are theatrical producers who go 
plodding along in a rut under the delu- 
sion that the musical plays of the Rog- 
ers Brothers and Weber & Fields 
style of former days are still in de- 
mand. Not so with Ziegfeld. He fol- 
lows closely the trend of things, more 
especially as to fashions, and each 
spring he may be relied upon in his 
“Follies” to spread before an audience 
the prevailing styles of the summer and 
fall to come. 

No better example of the alertness of 
the Ziegfeld mind may be found than in 
his abrupt desertion of the show girl 
type of pulchritude in favor of the pre- 
vailing mode of little girls, or “chick- 
ens,” if you can tolerate that coarse ex- 
pression. The gross avoirdupois of the 
Ziegfeld choruses to-day is not much 
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more than fifty per cent of the aggre- 
gate bulk of his choruses in the days of 
“The Little Duchess” and “The Pa- 
risian Model.” 

The tall, buxom, robust show girl 
really came into her own when Zieg- 
feld presented that justly celebrated 
group of blonde and brunette beauties, 
known as the Sadie Girls, in “The Lit- 
tle Duchess.” The Sadie Girls were as 
famous in their time as the Pretty 
Maidens of the “Florodora” sextette. 
Compared, with the popular type of to- 
day, they were Amazonian in their pro- 
portions. That Sadie chorus contained 
perhaps the most popular young women 
of Broadway restaurant life, yet in the 
few years that have elapsed they have 
faded into obscurity. 

It was in that same production that 
Ziegfeld introduced the famous fencing 
girls, garbed in white blouses, deco- 
rated only by a blazing red heart, and 
scant velvet skirts. So fascinating was 
that costume that advertisers copied it 
for display and illustrative purposes, 
and the photograph of one of the 
Fencing Girls may still be seen on il- 
lustrations of the literature of a great 
railway company. 

Where are the Vivian Blackburns, 
the Lillian Harrises, the Anita Austins 
of yesterday? If you would know, in- 
spect the chorus of the new “Follies.” 
They are the Eleanor St. Clairs, the 
Kathryn Dalys, the Florence Harri- 
mans of the new order of things, con- 
siderably shrunk, to be sure, affecting 
the débutante slope of shoulders, and 
an illuminating example that this is the 
era of Youth. 

The Ziegfeld trademark stands for 
beautiful women in daring costumes. 
Mr. Ziegfeld is the champion of the 
undraped form, the apostle of physical 
disclosure. And yet when he discloses, 
the revelation is backed up. by an idea 
or fortified by a sartorial fancy so al- 
luring that bare legs and exposed backs 
fascinate rather than shock. No more 
daring scene ever was attempted on the 
stage than the bathing ensemble of the 
“Follies” of two years ago. 

A dozen of the most beautiful young 
girls that Ziegfeld ever had recruited, 
gathered near a pond, calmly removed 
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their clothing, and in fleshings which 
covered little but the waist-line, plunged 
again and again into the water, the 
effect of the clinging garments becom- 
ing more and more startling until the 
fall of the curtain brought a pent-up 
gasp. 

Further illustrating Ziegfeld’s scheme 
of display, one may recall those Tur- 
kish-bath girls of the “Follies of 1913,” 
protected from the drafts and the police 
only by the filmiest of sheets, through 
which startling anatomical exhibits 
were visible. And in the same produc- 
tion there was also that amazing group 
of young women, clad playfully in chif- 
fon muffs. 

There is nothing in Mr. Ziegfeld’s 
personal deportment to indicate a lean- 
ing toward the salacious and naughty. 
In bearing he is gentle, meek and 
chivalrous. He is not, for instance, as 
are many men of his environment, ad- 
dicted to vulgar expressions or coarse 
anecdote. Quite to the contrary, he is 
a desirable acquisition to any company 
of ladies and gentlemen. 

Many less fortunate theatrical pro- 
ducers wonder at his ability to assem- 
ble, year after year, so brilliant a 
collection of beauties. Really attractive 
chorus girls are as scarce as prima don- 
nas without temperament or tenors who 
can act like full-blooded men, yet Zieg- 
feld comes forward each spring with 
a fresh crop of feminine peaches, most 
of whom are dancing marvels. 

For the benefit of envious producers 
who have not yet discovered the loca- 
tion of Ziegfeld’s peach orchard, his 
explanation is offered for their guid- 
ance. 

“T am able to engage more desirable 
girls,’ he says, “because they have 
learned that in my productions they 
will be presented to better advantage 
than in others. I study each of my girls 
to bring out her individual beauty. I 
have a natural knack of knowing what 
costume will be most becoming to each 
girl. I am able to design my own cos- 
tumes, and the girls learn that they at- 
tract more attention in my shows than 
in some others.” : 

Then, too, Ziegfeld’s employees like 
him personally. Frequently they have 
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misunderstandings with him which are 
entirely justified, for sometimes he has 
a most exasperating way of ignoring 
the ethics of business or friendly rela- 
tionship. Yet, so gentle, so suave and so 
ingratiating is he, that sooner or later 
a companionship and even a profes- 
sional association is resumed. 

In this connection I recall vividly the 
grievance of Gertrude Vanderbilt 
agaifist him. Miss Vanderbilt, of charm- 
ing personality and nimble feet, was ap- 
pearing in London a year ago when 
Ziegfeld suddenly decided that he re- 
quired her services for the “Follies,” 
then in rehearsal. Cable messages to her 
won her consent, and at Mr. Ziegfeld’s 
request she canceled her London en- 
gagement and sailed for America on 
the first steamer. 

Even in mid-ocean Mr. Ziegfeld con- 
firmed the arrangement by sending her 
wireless messages, one of which noti- 
fied her to report at his office imme- 
diately after her arrival. Between mid- 
ocean and port, conditions arose that 
made Miss Vanderbilt’s appearance in 
the “Follies” less important. Conse- 
quently, when she reached New York 
and called at Ziegfeld’s office, her re- 
ception was not cordial. In fact, she 
spent several days waiting in the outer 
office. The show was produced with- 
out her, and she brought an action 
against Mr. Ziegfeld for damages. I 
never learnéd the outcome of that law- 
suit, but I know that Miss Vanderbilt 
and Mr. Ziegfeld now greet each other 
with the utmost cordiality, and that she 
is to be a member of his organization 
this spring. 

Similar, too, was the case of Nora 
Bayes. Early in the engagement of the 
“Follies,” Miss Bayes, who was prin- 
cipal luminary of the organization, 
withdrew abruptly. She said she was 
“711.” Whatever the real complaint, Mr. 
Ziegfeld’s summer entertainment was 
dangerously close to the rocks, and he 
saved the day only by engaging Eva 
Tanguay at a staggering salary. His 
next step was to obtain an injunction 
restraining Miss Bayes from appearing 
elsewhere during the term of her con- 
tract. 

The action for an injunction was 
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fought bitterly. Ziegfeld was ruthless, 
and time and again he halted Miss 
Bayes at the outset of a lucrative en- 
gagement. In court and out, and through 
the columns of the press, both parties 
indulged in vituperation and recrimina- 
tion. Yet within the month Mr. Zieg- 
feld has been seeking a play in which 
to present Miss Bayes as star, and Miss 
Bayes is helping him look. 

“Gloomy Gus” is one of the nick- 
names which have been applied to this 
curious genius. Much of the time he 
goes about wearing an expression of 
sadness which might encompass the 
sorrows of the world. Mr. Ziegfeld, 
however, is not normally sad. When he 
wears that expression of gloom, he is 
probably thinking either of how to pur- 
chase a new yacht with the available 
four dollars in his pocket, or how he 
may further reduce the wearing ap- 
parel in his chorus and yet keep them 
immune from pneumonia. 

At the most unexpected moments he 
is seized with an idea. This oftentimes 
is suggested by a post-card ora print 
which he observes in a window. In that 
case he immediately jots down the sug- 
gestion for future reference. He stud- 
ies magazines and fashion publications 
closely for ideas for costumes. This 
accumulation of a year’s observation 
gives him the nucleus of his new pro- 
duction. 

Above all, Mr. Ziegfeld is versatile, 
although I doubt if many of his ac- 
quaintances would give him credit for 
his varied talents. He is one of the most 
skillful rifle and pistol shots that ever 
punctured swinging target. Once, at 
Atlantic City, following a most elaborate 
dinner at the home of Samuel F. 
Nixon, where rare wines and priceless 
brandy had enlivened the spirits of the 
entire party, I saw Mr. Ziegfeld stop in 
front of a board-walk shooting-gallery 
and give an exhibition of marksman- 
ship that was uncanny. He seemed to 
be expert in every form of trick and 
fancy shooting. 

He is also a sporting gentleman of 
no mean accomplishment. He is an in- 
trepid motorist, and time and again has 
whirled along narrow country roads in 
the dead of night at seventy miles an 
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hour. He enjoys hunting, and is an 
ardent fisherman. One summer he ar- 
rived at Lake Edward, an obscure set- 
tlement beyond Quebec in the desolate 
Laurentian Mountains, accompanied 
by five French-Canadian guides. Mr. 
Ziegfeld never travels without a retinue. 

Also Mr. Ziegfeld rides horseback 
like a tu chman, plays tennis fairly 
well, has made several flights in an 
aéroplane, and is a good amateur swim- 
mer. In this connection it may be ob- 
served that in surf costume there is 
nothing in his appearance to recall the 
ravishing outlines of his “Follies” bath- 
ing girls. 

Ziegfeld is at his best, perhaps, in the 
role of commodore. The last yacht that 
he commanded was over one hundred 
feet in length, carried a crew of eight 
and two Japanese stewards. Mr. Zieg- 
feld is a commodore in silks exclu- 
sively. Aboard a yacht he has a change 
of apparel for each shift of wind. He 
is advancing in marine circles this sum- 
mer, for the yacht he has chartered 
measures over one hundred and forty 
feet in length, and requires a crew of 
eighteen. 

At various times in his career he has 
gambled extensively. In fact, life is one 
continuous gamble with him. Games of 
chance fascinate him. At a French 
watering place one summer, he won 
$100,000 at a single session of baccarat. 
On numerous occasions he has wagered 
a thousand dollars on the turn of card, 
and one _ night, 
party, he lost $5,000 in an hour at rou- 
lette. Except for moderate sittings 
at poker, he rarely speculates now- 
adays. 

His apartments in the Ansonia are 
luxuriously appointed and notable for 
the same exquisite taste that marks 
everything he does. He entertains lav- 
ishly, and not infrequently prepares a 
late supper himself, for he is an expert 
cook, with a large repertory of fancy 
dishes. Whether he is the host of a large 
or small dinner party, his apartments 
and the table are sure to be strewn with 
flowers. 

It was in this apartment that the 
“Beautiful Lady” waltz, of pleasant 
“Pink Lady” memory, was composed 


following a dinner. 
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under rather interesting circumstances. 
“The Pink Lady,” in which Ziegfeld 
was interested with Klaw and Erlan- 
ger, was approaching its premiére with- 
out evidence of any one smashing song 
hit to give the desired “punch.” 

It was about a week before the open- 
ing performance when Hazel Dawn, 
the prima donna, and Ivan Caryl, the 
English composer, were dining with 
Mr. Ziegfeld. During the post-coffee 
chatter, Miss Dawn remarked that she 
could play the violin. 

“There’s an idea,” exclaimed Zieg- 
feld. “Compose a dreamy waltz which 
Miss Dawn may play on the violin as an 
encore.” 

“Tl try,” replied Mr. Caryl. 

Then, at the piano, stimulated by sug- 
gestions from both Miss Dawn and 
Mr. Ziegfeld, Mr. Caryl worked out a 
waltz. 

Mr. Ziegfeld, with becoming gal- 
lantry, glanced at Miss Dawn and said, 
“Call it ‘Beautiful Lady.’ ” 

“Fine idea; I shall,” replied Mr. 
Caryl. “Furthermore, if this number 
ever amounts to anything, one-half of 
the royalties are yours.” 

Mr. Caryl kept his word, and the pay- 
ments of royalties thus far to Mr. Zieg- 
feld have exceeded fifteen thousand 
dollars. 

In all things Mr. Ziegfeld has the 
daring and nerve of the experienced 
gambler. His productions are the net 
result of a series of eliminations. He 
invariably builds twice as many scenes 
as he eventually retains. In the week of 


preliminary performances at Atlantic 


City, he works out the survival of the 
fittest. I saw him once with a mere toss 
of his hand condemn a gorgeous set- 
ting which had cost ten thousand 
dollars. 

In the same spirit of boldness he en- 
gages casts which seem prohibitive in 
their aggregate salary. Each new pro- 
duction presents a startling array of 
stars and headliners. 

It required courage and confidence 
also, to interpolate Bert Williams, the 
colored comedian, in a company of 
white players. Yet Mr. Ziegfeld did it, 
establishing Williams as the greatest 
comedian of musical comedy. Williams 
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reciprocated by virtually “saving” two 
of the “Follies” shows. 

Nothing in Ziegfeld’s physical aspect 
betokens prowess, yet in the several 
fistic encounters which have been his 
lot he has been conspicuously vic- 
torious. 

A specimen of his gallantry was ex- 
hibited in Atlantic City two years ago. 
At that time he was estranged from his 
wife, Anna Held, and she had insti- 
tuted an action for a divorce. Despite 
this domestic upheaval, Mr. Ziegfeld 
retained a high regard for Miss Held, 
and in a newspaper interview had said, 
“She is the finest woman I ever knew.” 

On the occasion in question a delega- 
tion from the Ziegfeld chorus was be- 
ing entertained in a board-walk res- 
taurant by a silly “stage-door Johnnie.” 
In order to exploit himself as a Lotha- 
rio, the young blackguard, pointing 
to a scar on his hand, said that it was 
the mark of a wound inflicted by Zieg- 
feld when the latter had discovered 
him dining clandestinely with Miss 
Held. 

One of the young women the follow- 
ing day told Mr. Ziegfeld of this slan- 
der. Five minutes later Ziegfeld had 
begun a canvass of the board-walk 
hotels in search of the indiscreet young 
liar. He had only the man’s last name 
and a description of his appearance to 
guide him, but after visiting nearly 
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twenty hotels he came upon the youth 
and beat him until he was almost un- 
recognizable. Then he dragged the 
young man into the presence of his 
companions of the night before, and 
compelled him to apologize abjectly. 

From the foregoing it may be de- 
duced that Mr. Ziegfeld’s character has 
many sides. He is the sort of man one 
likes in spite of himself. By great show- 
manship he has made the name of Zieg- 
feld standard for the most dazzling, 
most daring type of musical entertain- 
ment in the history of the stage. The 
names of but few producers possess 
real commercial significance, although 
you couldn’t convince them that this is 
so. Preéminently, Mr. Ziegfeld’s name 
has a great box-office value. It repre- 
sents a certain class of musical frivol- 
ity, and he never disappoints. 

A majority of the young women 
now winning fame and fortune in 
cabarets and on the vaudeville stage 
as professional tango dancers are gradu- 
ates from the Ziegfeld school. Come- 
dians in minor burlesque shows of 
whom Broadway never heard have risen 
to fame and riches through Mr. Zieg- 
feld’s astuteness in detecting their 
merits. 

A rare bird is F. Ziegfeld, Jr.,—fickle, 
irresponsible, exasperating and elusive, 
yet a most agreeable companion and a 
managerial genius. 
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THE MOST UNKINDEST CUT 

















requirements. 





VERYONE who aspires to be a baseball player,” says DeWolf Hopper, 
who is an enthusiast of the national game, “cannot measure up to all 


“One afternoon, I was attending a game of a minor league club, and the 


manager was a personal friend of mine. 


He was watching the work of a new 


outfielder, and the young man’s plays were unfortunate. He got a slow grounder, 
started to throw to second base, changed his mind, and started to throw to third. 
Finally he threw at last, two men having scored. 

“When the inning was ended, the manager called the young man to him, 


and said: 


“*T don’t believe you'll succeed at playing baseball.’ 
“Why not, sir? asked the young fellow. 
“*Well, you’re not fast enough for the baseball game, my lad,’ replied the 


manager, not unkindly. 


“*Then what had I better do, sir? asked the youth. 
“Better go in for chess,’ answered the manager.” 





/ 
Photograph by 


ETHEL Gilbert & Bacon 


VALENTINE 


tne “Goat 


in 


‘The Worst Season Ever’ 


By ETHEL VALENTINE 


Editors Note: Ethel Valentine, the author of the following timely paper, 
is one of the most remarkable dramatic finds that have been made in New York 
for many a year. When Emily Stevens abandoned the part of Lily in 
“To-day,” Miss Valentine, who had never been on the New York stage before, 
replaced her, having been “tried out” for the part at a matinée performance in 
the latter part of March. Her assumption of the trying réle has been hailed as 
one of the most astonishing achievements for a practically inexperienced young 
woman that has ever been witnessed in Manhattan. Miss Valentine is a college 
bred young woman—another recruit to the theatre from the academic halls of 
learning—and her views on matters pertaining to the stage express a depth of 
thought and keenness of perception not often found in this generation of glittering 


generalities. 
W/ the King of England’s cab- 
inet ministers making a bad 








ETHER it be the case of houses, King and theatrical managers 
alike look for a “goat” to bear the 


blame. 

















mess out of forcing home rule down 
the throats of the Ulster Protestants, 
or of theatrical managers paying for 
productions which play to semi-empty 


In the case of the King of England, 
at this writing, no goat has as yet been 
chosen; but in the case of the theat- 
fical managers, the motion picture is 
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gaily bearing the 
blame for what is 
described by the 
jades whose with- 
ers are wrung as 
the downfall of the 
drama. 
Your theatrical 
_ manager will tell 
_j you that the reason 


— 


why his galleries 
are empty is_ be- 
cause the movies 
have taken away 
that important fac- 
tor in dramatic suc- 
cess; but he will 
not explain why his 
orchestra is so fre- 
quently empty too. 
And therein lies, 

to a large and im- 
pending extent, a 
hint of the absurd- 
ity of the whole 
outcry and a key 
to the solution of 
why, though the 
wail rises unto 
high Heaven this 
i year that “this is 
| the worst theatrical 
season in seventeen 
years on account of 

' the movies,” such is 
i not the case at all. 


ie 


Photegtnghes ty Kajiwara Studio, St. Louis 
ETHEL VALENTINE 





THE ‘‘GOAT”’ IN ‘‘THE WORST SEASON EVER”? 


I suggest that the trouble is far from 
being the result of the excellence of 
moving pictures, but is, on the contrary, 
caused by the iack of excellence in the 
speaking: theatre. 


Some years ago, a man invented and 
assembled the various component parts 
of the typewriter. That man, when his 
typewriter was finished, had nothing 
further to do than to reproduce in any 
given numbers his original machine, to 
have as many hundreds or thousands or 
hundreds of thousands as desired. In 
fact, the original model could be repro- 
duced practically ad infinitum—which is, 
in fact, just what. is being done. 

Also, a man who invents a formula 
for soap, has but to keep putting the 
same ingredients together indefinitely, 
and he will produce an unlimited sup- 
ply of soap. The same truth applies 
to the manufacture of steel rails, pop- 
corn roasters, needles, field artillery, 
socks, car wheels, wedding rings and 
safety razors. 

When the first farce writer invented 
the first farce, however, he had one 
farce and only one. He could not 
make more than one from the same 
formula. He could have just that one 
and no other. If he wanted more 
farces, he had to go about getting them 
with the same degree of original crea- 
tive effort with which he had produced 
the first one. 

The same may be said of the first 
tragedy, the first comedy and the first 
musical comedy and operetta. 

In other words, the drama is not a 
manufacturing proposition. Playhouses 
can be built to order, but not the plays 
to be produced in them. Ideas, like the 
sunlight, are beyond the command of 
the very ones who are benefited by 
them. They come and go as they will, 
and no man shall:say to them, “Come,” 
and one cometh; or “Go,” and one 
goeth. 

Strange as it may seem, however, 
this has apparently never occurred to 
the large proportion of the world’s in- 
habitants who occupy themselves with 
those games by which the grown-up 
amuses himself, and which, for the sake 
of his dignity and self respect, he gives 
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high sounding names, such as industry, 
commerce, busifiess, politics, statesman- 
ship and government. The players of 
these games look upon the thinkers and 
dreamers as very strange persons, just 
exactly as the child occupied with his 
building-blocks on the drawing room 
floor, thinks it so absurd that the grown- 
ups should sit around and do nothing 
but talk for hours with tea-cups in their 
hands when they might themselves 
have building blocks and be “doing 
something worth while in the world.” 

My childish impressions and opinions 
appeared to me to be those of a per- 
fectly level-headed and thoroughly log- 
ical person, while the absurd antics and 
cruel disciplines of my elders, were 
ee impatient and entirely uncalled 

or. 

That point of view is exactly the 
point of view which is commonly held 
by “business men” for the artist. I do 
not mean to hurl diatribes against the- 
atrical managers, however. Let me be 
clearly understood on that point. The 
manager is a conscientious and clear- 
headed business man, and goes his way 
according to the. same rules and regu- 
lations as govern the actions. of all 
other managers of businesses; but he is 
unfortunate in that in his business he is 
forced to deal with the artistic tem- 
perament. He looks upon the artists 
as children: they look upon him from 
exactly the same point of view. Hence 
many clashes. The commercial and ar- 
tistic minds are as far apart as the two 
poles. 

The clashes between managers and 
actors and actresses are not, however, 
a matter the discussion of which is 
apropos here, nor is it particularly a 
matter which will ever cause any deep 
trouble in the theatre. 

The great secret of the mess in the 
theatre which has caused the motion 
picture to be chosen by many managers 
for a “goat” is the attitude of the aver- 
age manager towards the playwright 
and the play, not toward the actor,. 
and his utter and absolute lack of real- 
ization of the necessity both to the con- 
tinuance and prosperity of the theatre 
as well as the filling of his own pocket- 
book, of a knowledge of what is really 
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artistic and beautiful in dramatic pro- 
ductions. 

Last fall, when several of the lead- 
ing producers began to put forth shows 
that were properly closed up and 
stopped by the police department, there 
was a great wail from the pious and 
the virtuous that the theatre was going 
to the dogs rapidly. That wail, incident- 
ally, has been going up ever since the 
Puritans closed the English theatres 
shortly after the death of Shakespeare. 
This wail was added to along in Janu- 
ary by a series of staccato shrieks from 
the managers as the result of a string 
of failures that were equaled only by 
that marvelous fortnight of successive 
theatrical lemons witnessed along 
Broadway last spring, which was what 
caused several of the managers to put 
vile plays into the field solely and only 
for the purpose of making money as 
fast as they could, and to “show” the 
movie people that they were still in 
the game. 

It had been a bad move. They threw 
mud all over the ideal of the drama— 
which is one of the things that bring 
people into the theatre. The managers 
seem unable to appreciate the fact that 
the term “show business” is limited to 
the profession. To the people at large, 
the theatre is a true temple of art, and 
there is a dignity that should apper- 
tain thereto. When the managers of 
theatres pull the Muse down from her 
pedestal into the gutters of brothel 
streets, they are shattering a beautiful 
public ideal—an ideal which has filled 
their own coffers for a long time, and 
will continue to do so, as long as they 
make some attempt to live up to it 
themselves. 

The whole case against the idea of 
the “movies” being responsible for any 
trouble and lack of patronage that may 
be noticeable in the theatrical world, 
may be summed up in two sweeping 
statements, that cover the ground pret- 
ty extensively. 

First of all: The motion pictures are 
not drawing people away from the the- 
atres at all; on the contrary, they are 
teaching a class of people to want to go 
to the theatre who never dreamed of 
doing so before. 
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Secondly: Theatrical patronage has 
not fallen off in this country at all, but 
is greater than it ever was before in 
proportion.to the population. 

Now, to take up the first proposition : 

I have gone to I don’t know how 
many motion picture theatres in New 
York in the past year and have seen 
hundreds if not thousands of films. 
In the theatres I noted without excep- 
tion a class of people, who, I may say 
without casting slurs or appearing to 
be snobbish, were, at the best, the type 
that goes to the gallery of the other 
theatres (or did, if the managers are 
to be believed, before the advent of the 
movies) to see the wildest type of 
melodrama, or which one finds in the 
orchestra of the various burlesque 
theatres to-day. They are the class 
which is educated up (if one may use 
the term in this connection) only to the 
crudely thrilling in the way of a story. 
They are the type that reads of Dick 
Merriweather and Nick Carter. They 
have not even reached the point where 
the monthly magazine of adventure 
and sleuth stories appeals to them. 

The pictures that I witnessed were, 
occasionally, almost works of art. I 
have seen “Romeo and Juliet,” and 
nearly all of the great stories of an- 
tiquity and modern times illustrated. 
Homer’s “Iliad” in the pictures, and 
Sienkiewicz’ “Quo Vadis,” both pro- 
duced with Italian picture actors in It- 
aly, were marvels, both themes lending 
themselves not at all to the drama, but 
being very apt for the pictures, as the 
historic interest of scene and costume 
is one of the most fascinating attri- 
butes of each great story. 

Aside from these features, however, 
of which a number, nay, even the ma- 
jority, were ruined in many scenes by 
ignorance on the part of the producers 
and bad stage direction, there was noth- 
ing but the crudest sort of melodrama. 
And the anachronisms that were visi- 
ble, evening after evening! And the ab- 
surdities! I remember distinctly, on 
one occasion, witnessing a reel the 
story of which was taken from 
a magazine story by Talbot Mundy. 
Inasmuch as I had read the story, I 
sat myself down with a large degree of 
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interest to see troops of all nations of the world—an 
what the movie excellent weapon for slicing meat 
people would make and digging trenches as well as im- 
out of it. , paling enemies. 

To put. it mildly, The most delightful thing in 
they did wonders. The the whole film, however, occurred 
famous British ammu- (je 4 at the crucial moment when an 
nition boot was not in (.. heroic subaltern shot the wicked 
evidence, of course. Then ~ Arab chieftain with his revolv- 
again, we witnessed ., ae er. To the observing mind 
British troops cam- ; 3 wi: al whose eyes have witnessed 
paigning in the Sou- = the service revolver of 
dan in winter uni- Ry either the American or 
forms. Also A i Sea British army, there is 
they used i ee yee iknowledge that such 
the ‘ ie & : m™ a weapon is large 

. : Y ea and heavy and 
of a good cali- 
ber, and, inci- 
dentally, is of 
blue steel or 

brown, thus pre- 
venting .the re- 
flection of sun- 
light which 
would cause the 
carrier and user 

of a dainty nickel- 
plated knick- 
knack of destruc- 
tion to be spotted 
by the nearest shar p- 
shooter; but in this 
reel, I be- 

m™ held the 


which, at ‘ 

the period \ Photograph by Kajiwara N 

of the Sou- Studio, St. Louis NS 

dan campaign under Gordon and - . : 

Kitchener, had been replaced by the m -_ J eel aed bacon 
sword bayonet, now generally in use by the 
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doughty officer slay the Arab chieftain 
with a cute little nickel silvered affair 
that would have done credit to a Span- 
ish lady engaged in wounding an ex- 
lover. It was truly pathetic to behold 
the great burly Arab toppling over 
from his majestic height into the sands 
of the Sahara at the squawk of that 
dinky weapon. it was small-caliber he- 
roics with a vengeance. 

I forget the other details, except 
that the trousers of all the soldiers 
were too short for them, and several 
of them campaigned in patent leathers. 
Truly, the producers must have realized 
that they were exhibiting their wares 
to a commercial and not a military 
nation. 

Well, to get back to my argument. 
These pictures are satisfying to a large 
degree to the man who is a hewer of 
wood and drawer of water. The shadow 
of reality on the screen satisfies for a 
long time, as, indeed, shadows of the 
real thing satisfy us all in this life for 
extraordinarily long periods. But there 
comes a moment in the life of every 
devotee of the movie, when. there is a 
yearning to go to the theatre and see 
real men and women talk and live be- 
fore them in the flesh. There is the 
desire to see a story lived out instead 
of told in shadows cast upon a wall. 

The movie is drawing into the myri- 
ad mouths of its theatres a class who 
never in the history of society went to 
the theatre. For the dimes they are 
spending, it is teaching the multitude 
the delights of seeing a tale lived out 
before one’s eyes instead of being told 
merely in print. The age-old passion 
of humanity for being told stories has 
developed and expanded, and the pecu- 
har satisfaction of the tale being lived 
out before one’s eyes has been brought 
by the motion picture machine to the 
humblest worker as well as by the 
dramatic producers to those who bathe 
in scented baths and ride in limousines 
with Diamond Jim. The step from the 
movie to the dramatic theatre is an 
easy one. The one drawback to it from 
the point of view of the people who go, 
is the amount they- must pay. 

The gallery, of course, therefore, is 
the gang plank from the shadow play 
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to the play of human beings on the 
boards. And it may cheer many liter- 
ary souls who have heard the plaint of 
the managers and wondered if the art 
of the drama is going into a decline, to 
know that this spring, as the movies 
are beginning to become not a novelty 
but a jading commonplace to the gen- 
eral, every successful New York play 
7 recovering its gallery at a terrific 
clip. 

For example, “Omar. the Tent- 
maker” removed from the Booth The- 
atre to the Lyric Theatre recently 
because the former theatre has no 
gallery, and the demand for gallery 
seats for Mr. Tully’s beautiful dramati- 
zation of the Rubaiyat, was far in ex- 
cess of the demand for orchestra and 
box seats. Omar Khayyam, of course, 
has always been the poet of the great 
mass of the people to an extent that 
few people realize. The littérateur does 
not realize it at all. In fact, the litté- 
rateur seldom realizes anything. 

“A Pair of Sixes” opened recently 
at the Longacre Theatre. I went to wit- 
ness the play on the third night of its 
run—incidentally, a Monday night, 
which the professional knows is the 
worst night of the week in the theatre 
—and beheld a gallery crowded to the 
brass rails. 

Frank Craven burst into the lime- 
light at the Thirty-ninth Street The- 
atre some time before the opening of 
“A Pair of Sixes,” as playwright and 
star combined, in a modest little offer- 
ing entitled “Too Many Cooks.” The 
play is appearing nightly to a packed 
balcony and gallery, as well as to thor- 
oughly occupied orchestra seats. It is 
the most fascinating and charming little 
comedy that Manhattan has seen for a 
long, long time. 

“To-day,” which has been playing i in 
New York for two hundred and fifty 
consecutive performances, has been 
performed without exception to crowd- 
ed galleries. Of the number of so- 
called “thrillers” which opened in New 
York in October, “To-day” is the only 
one still playing. It opened to full gal- 
leries and is still playing to them. 

The secret is that it is a play of ter- 
rific intensity, relying not on the sor- 
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did element of its story for its attrac- 
tion, but on its dramatic power and an 
acute sense on the part of the play- 
wrights, of the humorous angles of the 
situation. 

It is a play of interest to all Ameri- 
cans—a play written about conditions of 
American family life, for American au- 
diences by Americans. 

A motion picture is worth ten cents 
any day if it’s just thrilling and noth- 
ing else. As they are all that with very 
few exceptions, the motion picture 
people get their dimes easily. The the- 
atre manager gets his two dollars just 
as easily when he produces something 
twenty times better, and a good play 
is just about one thousand times better 
than any other form of entertainment in 
the world except trying on a new gown. 

The proof of my first contention lies 
simply in the statement of actual con- 
ditions in New York. The galleries 
are packed in theatres where they 
were never packed before, and there- 
fore the people are going to the the- 
atre and the gallery is just as good as 
it ever was—for good plays. 

Which also answers my second con- 
tention, that there are more people go- 
ing to the theatre to-day than ever 
before. That will be answered by the 
simple statement that there are some- 
thing like three or four times as many 
dramatic theatres in New York to-day 
as ever before, and not one of them 
but does a splendid business when a 
good play is therein. 

Now. the matter resolves itself to 
this : 

A year ago and for some months fol- 
lowing, a number of articles by various 
men and women prominent in the 
world of the theatre appeared in the 
GREEN Book, making over and over 
again from several points of view and 
most emphatically the statement that 
plays are not manufactured articles. 
They are works of genius—and genius 
sews not, neither does it spin except 
when it gets darn good and ready. But 
the result is worth waiting for. 

Watchful waiting, however, is not 
the policy of the men of the theatre. 
The theatrical men have tried to “force 
the market.” They have built theatres 
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and sat down and waited for some one 
to come along and lay the manuscript 
of a play that will be an instantaneous 
success on the counter of the box-office 
window, or else, because a man wrote 
a great play in 1912, they deduce that 
he can be shut in an office in 1914 and 
write one just as successful. In other 
words, to the commercial mind, there 
is no logical reason at all why, if the 
same machine with the same material 
can be expected to turn out one hun- 
dred and forty thousand tacks every 
day, the same playwright, with the same 
things to eat and drink as he had last 
year, should not turn out a dramatic 
masterpiece every year. 

There are just a few things in this 
world that cannot be produced to order 
and ad lib, in answer to the gentle whis- 
perings of crisp, yellow currency. 
Amongst them are love and genius. 
Both may be sold to the Devil as soon 
as they arrive ; but they come from God, 
not Mammon. 

One thing more. Most of the New 
York managers are New York men, a 
number of them foreign born, and with 
no true understanding of the true Amer- 
ican spirit and the things that the Amer- 
icans, not the New Yorkers want. For 
New York is a cosmopolitan, not an 
American city in its tastes and spirit. 

If the New York managers spent 
more time traveling around the United 
States studying the American people, 
their spirit, and the dramatic possi- 
bilities and the interests of the nation 
they expect to patronize their theatres, 
they would do a lot more good than 
banging around in Europe, for which 
the American ninety millions care noth- 
ing, and in whose literature and art 
they have no interest whatsoever. 

This is only a tip, O Manager, if 
you who are reading this chance to be 
one. Remember that this country for 
which you are providing entertainment 
is a thousand long miles in width from 
north to south, and four thousand 
miles in breadth from Sandy Hook to 
the Golden Gate. See America first. 
That’s one place where the movies got 
you. Why not carry the war into their 
own country? Why not America dram- 
atized for the Americans, eh? 
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“The time has come, 
The walrus said, 
To talk of many things—” 





HAVE noticed a_ strange 
| thing. People who have suf- 

fered greatly, love the sunlight. 
They are out in it early of a morning; 
and at night, when Youth, which still 
can play and love and think not, loves to 
stroll in the moonlight, those who must 
think lest they remember, prefer the 
lamplight within the house. Sunlight is 
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a blessed thing to him or her whose life 
has had ways of darkness and of sor- 
row, because, perhaps, it is so simple. 
Those who have tasted the lees of life’s 
complexities learn to appreciate sim- 
plicity at the end. 

Behold, in the waywardness of a mo- 
ment, I have written a serious para- 
graph! One must have one’s serious mo- 
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ments as well as one’s merry ones. After 
all, existence is not all cakes and ale 
and comedies. , 

I awoke in a fine humor to a bril- 
liantly sunlit winter morning early last 
February. Rousing myself with some of 
the coldest water on tap at my hotel, 
I wrapped myself in my one robe of 
greatness, a fur coat, and sallied forth 
to the Subway to go uptown to keep 
an engagement for a chat with Hilda 
Englund. 

It was a bitterly cold morning. The 
bright sunshine of Manhattan did not 
one whit soften the biting wind that was 
coming out of the northwest. There was 
the tang of ice and snow in the air, al- 
though the sky was as clear and blue as 
sapphire. 

Miss Englund lives on Seventy-sev- 
enth Street. Deserting the roar of the 
tube at Seventy-ninth, | emerged upon 
the street and turned south on Broad- 
way and up her street towards Central 
Park. The squirrels must have been 
cold that morning; but, may I else 
perish, I'll bet I was as cold as the least 
Gated of them for all my fur-lined 
robe. 

When I arrived, the freezing was 
made up for. I was welcomed warmly 
and led to her den, where there were 
rows and rows of dramatic works, 
great, comfortable chairs, and—by the 
gods !—the first open fire I have seen 
since I have been in New York. By my 
faith, that fire felt good. I was given the 
seat of honor, the largest and most com- 
fortable chair, and we fell a-talking. 

Miss Englund is a Scandinavian ac- 
tress. At the age of nineteen—you may 
believe me or not, as you prefer—she 
played in “Peer Gynt” the role of Ase, 
who, of course you know, is the old 
woman, Peer Gynt’s mother. It seemed 
very natural to be talking of Ibsen in 
that room. It was a quaint room, and 
strangely reminiscent of Norway and of 
Ibsen—a little old-fashioned, with the 
quaint touch of the atmosphere of com- 
fortable home life that pervades all of 
Ibsen’s works and was what gave rise, 
perhaps, to the criticism that he wrote 
a “suburban drama.” Through the win- 
dow of Miss Englund’s study the bril- 
liant sunlight came—just as it was re- 
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flected from the glacier into the room 
where Oswald sat before Mrs. Alving 
in that wonderful and terrible last act 
of “Ghosts” in which the son goes mad 
before his mother’s eyes. Many and 
many a time has Miss Englund played 
the part of Mrs. Alving in that scene. 
In fact, one of the triumphs of her 
career is the fact that she put on a pro- 
duction of “Ghosts” in Philadelphia not 
long syne, and made a great financial as 
well as artistic success of it. Philadel- 
phia, perhaps you may or may not know, 
is, with all its aristocracy, the worst 
theatre town in America, with perhaps 
the single exception of St. Louis. 

Miss Englund’s latest engagement at 
the time I went to call on her was as 
Ingeborg in “The Things That Count,” 
which played for several months in New 
York. Ingeborg was simply a homely, 
Sentimental governess; and it was a 
wonderful thing to watch Miss Eng- 
lund in the rdle and realize what a reg- 
ular, real actress can do with a little 
part—it is so common to go to the 
theatre and see a great big part squeezed 
into a dry pulp in order to be fitted into 
the limited capacities of one of our 
many “character” actors and actresses. 

Miss Englund has played in many of 
August Strindberg’s plays as well as 
those of Ibsen; in fact, her experience 
has been all-embracing, and she has the 
reputation of being one of the few peo- 
ple in the profession of acting (there 
are few of the kind in every profession ; 
I am not discriminating) who use their 
brains. 

In other words, Miss Englund is on 
of the people who have made it possi- 
ble, in individual cases, to refer to act- 
ing as an art—art being, I take it, the 
concrete and material expression of an 
idea. Therefore, to be an artist, one must 
have ideas. Let me add that people with 
ideas are the rarest sort of people in the 
world. You are apt to walk four hun- 
dred miles across the Sahara Desert 
without seeing a soul, and then meet a 
man with an idea; you may walk four 
hundred blocks in New York and not 
meet one. 

Our conversation before the fireside 
drifted from contemporary acting and 
the plays which hold the stage in New 
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as Ingeborg 1N York to-day, to the great dramatists. “Have you 
“THE THINGS ever noticed, Miss Englund,” I remarked, in this 
ws ce 4 connection, “that the men who have written great 
things have always been strangely alone. I call 
them truth-tellers. I doubt if there are the names 
of five thousand men in all the history of the 
world who are known because they gave their 
lives and their genius to the task of finding the 
truth and telling of it. or of their search for 
it. The scarcity of them, however, is not so 
much to be wondered at, as the remarkable 

isolation of spirit to 

which such men 

seem to be pre- 

destined. through- 

out ‘their whole 

lives.” 

“That is true,” 

replied Miss Eng- 

lund, looking into the fire 

meditatively. “I remem- 

ber Ibsen’s case. He was, 

to all intents and pur- 

poses, happily and com- 

fortably married. He had 

a pleasant home, a pleas- 

ant wife and delight- 

ful children; yet there 
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seemed 
always 
about him 
that same 
air of 
aloofness, or 
rather of 
lonesomeness. 
You know, of 
course, that he 
rere wrote his plays years 
HILDA ENGLUND and years before they 
AS HERSELF were ever produced or 
were thought of seriously for a moment as 
even practical. 
“T have often thought that for all her love of him, 
his wife must have felt that perhaps, after all, he was 
just a little mad on the subject of plays. You know that 
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that was exactly Xantippe’s idea of her husband 
Socrates, whose name has come down to us as 
that of the greatest philosopher of all times. 
Of course, to her, a husband who spent his 
time on the street-corners of Athens dis- 
cussing dialectics with every passer-by in- 
stead of working and earning drachmz to 
support her kitchen, was a poor provider, and a 
poor provider makes a very trying husband. 
\ “What difference did it make to Xantippe 
if her husband were to become famous 
the world over after his death, if, 
while he lived, his ideas kept her 
pantry bare? Poor wom- 
gee an! She has 
~ lived in the mem- 
ory of men 
only as a 
shrew, yet I imagine that she had seosd rea- 
son, from her point of view, for much of her 
shrewishness. It is a great thing to be a genius ; 
but I imagine that it is a rather hard proposi- 
tion to be the wife of one. 

“T guess that’s right,” I answered. -“Still, 
women are always attracted by such men be- 
cause of their genius; and then, when they get 
them, they try to practicalize ‘them and take 

\ all the charm and fascination out of them. It 
is one thing, I fancy, to have a genius for a 
lover, but it is a very different thing to have 
one for a husband. And women in their loves 
are extraordinarily selfish in some ways—just 

\ as selfish as men. For example, Ann Hatha- 
way’s marriage to poor Will Shakespeare 
seems to have been, from the accounts we 
| hear of it, a clear and indubitable case of 
cradle-snatching and nothing else. If I re- 
member correctly, she was about ten years 
older than he. Another six years, and she 
might have been his mother. Still, love 
affairs between men of genius and women 
much older than they, are almost the rule, 
it seems. Men of that type of brilliance 
are so utterly child-like that I suppose 
they really need women older than they 
to take care of them. Genius never 
grows up. It,only has immortal youth 
on this earth.” 
Miss Englund smiled into the fire. 
“There is no question about it,” said she. “To 
a wom- an matured, a young man with the 
brilliant fire of genius in him is a most won- 
derful and irresistible creature—no one but 


a woman can understand how irresist- ible. He has all the glorious boyish- 
ness that a woman loves in a strong man, and with it that one thing 
which every woman worships in every. man—power: the ability to do great things 
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iii tthe 
In a woman’s love a ENA A A ee a a cr 
there is always the 

mingling of the 

mother of men and 

the mate of a man. 

One moment she 

holds her lover’s 

head on her breast and 

the thought in her 

heart is that he is her 

own, her very own, 

as though her love ee — 

had made him ~ a part of 


her just as a 
son of hers 
would be a part of 
her: another mo- 
ment she wants 
him because he 
gives her the 
agonizing joy of 
a fierce passion, 
sharper than any 
, s other man can 
TWO PORTRAITS OF WA TA” 2 give, and un- 
HILDA ENGLUND BY Via . forgettable 
BANGS, NEW YORK oe \ a all her life 
Bt 4g : = long; for 
. “4 f * .. though she 
: might have 
other loves, always 
the image of that one 
who was both child and lover must be 

brightest in her heart. 

“The love of the young girl is very sweet, 
and very dainty and romantic. The pretty 
young thing dreams gentle dreams of ‘gentle 
bliss while the stripling youth. worships at 

her feet: but the love of the woman of 
thirty has torn down cities and shattered 
governments—and built them up again. 
“Yet, after all, it is not the women 
who misunderstand such men as do 
other men. The world misunder- 
stands the truth-teller, and mis- 
understands. him always be- 
cause the world dare not 
be told the truth lest it 
discover itself unto 
itself and_ be- 
come ashamed. 
“Tbsen wrote 
the truth in mas- 
CAS I 
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every afternoon, he went to his favorite 
café to have his drink of toddy—some- 
times two, sometimes three—and_ sat 
at his usual table in a corner of the 
place—always the same corner—he was 
not surrounded by people anxious to 
see a great man. Not at all! No one 
paid any attention to him. He was a 
commonplace to that place—an eecen- 
tric old man, with a bulging brow, a 
bulging umbrella, a small face and white 
whiskers. It is true that a prophet is not 
known in his own land. Why, even his 
plays were produced out of Norway at 
first. The royalties he drew from the 
production of his plays in Germany and 
Russia were always far greater than 
any he drew in his own land. 

“He grew to be very eccentric to- 
wards the end of his life. He became a 
driver of hard bargains on the subject 
of royalties. It is not to be wondered 
at. After all, the world had given him 
a bad deal for a long time; and a man 
is not only a poor thing indeed when he 
does not drive the world through its 


own paces when at last through labor 
and disappointments and heartaches he 
gets the whip-hand—but a fool. The 
world appreciates no man so much as 


the one who belabors it with the 
scourge, and strongly, too. 

“Speaking of Ibsen reminds me, of 
course, of August Strindberg—that ter- 
rible man, those who are acquainted 
with his works and his tragedies call 
him. Yes, he was terrible, for a man 
who suffers terribly must be either ter- 
rible or. fail and die. Strindberg has 
died ; but he did not fail. 

“IT have played in his ‘Countess 
Julia,’ the work by which he is, per- 
haps, best known in this country. It is 
a tremendous play, and like its author, 
terrible. I dislike playing it, yet it is a 
very great play. He has been accused 


by his critics—and his critics have been. 


bitter, bitterer than Ibsen’s—of being a 
pessimist and a woman-hater. He was 
neither of these things. If he was a pes-~ 
simist, he was so because he was an 
optimist. A paradox? No, only a seem- 
ing one. He was a man who saw great 
and wonderful things in women, who 
idealized them highly, who, conse- 
quently and unfortunately, expected 
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great’ and wonderful and beautiful 
things—too great things, of them. He 
was always disappointed, and his dis- 
appointment flared out in his plays. Yet 
his invectives against women were al- 
ways constructive. He always wanted 
them to be what his dream of woman- 
kind was; he lost himself in the search, 
married several times, was horribly un- 
happy with each of his wives, and finally 
died, considered by most of Europe and 
as much of America as ever heard of 
him, as a raving lunatic—a madman and 
a hater of the sex that bore him at its 
breast. 

“The curse that lay upon August 
Strindberg was that he told the truth. 
Perhaps he did not live it. Very few of 
us do. It is hard to tell the truth, but 
even harder to live it. There was but 
one Man who lived it, and we killed 
him—yes, we, all of us, we of all na- 
tions and of all climes, for amongst 
that crowd that screamed for His cru- 
cifixion, we know now that there were 
men and women of every nation and 
race and breed of man that the sun 
shines upon. 

“Even from that day we have slain 
our truth-tellers, as the Athenians slew ° 
Socrates. 

“The day is coming when the name 
of August Strindberg will rank above 
that of Ibsen, above those of the great 
French and Russian and Italian dram- 
atists—above every dramatist of every 
land except England, and it will stand 
side by side with that of William 
Shakespeare. Throughout all the ages, 
until the birth of Strindberg, Sweden 
had no great name. in literature to rank 
with those of other lands. She had pro- 
duced no great dramatist. 

“Strindberg is known in this coun- 
try chiefly for his horrible plays—the 
pessimistic ones, we call them. As yet his 
great historical. plays, which make the 
history of Sweden live and burn with 
glory upon the stage as Shakespeare has 
made live the wonderful history of Eng- 
land, have not even been translated into 
the English language. They are un- 
known in this country, and, I think, 
practically unknown in Great Britain.” 

Miss Englund paused. 

“I think that the time is appropriate 
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‘for their translation if they are, as you 
say, the works of a mind so great,” I 
said. I had known somewhat of Strind- 
berg’s earlier work; but I confess that I 
was not acquainted with his historical 
dramas. “I have been much interested 
of late in noting one of those peculiar 
movements in the affairs and activities 
of men by which a phase of human ex- 
istence always rights itself automatic- 
ally at length, showing that the founda- 
tions of things are good, and persist— 
in spite of our efforts to turn things 
topsy turvy in our frantic search for 
money and excitement and pleasure— 
in staying right side up. 

“The drama,” I went on, while the 
fire flickered and flamed and Miss Eng- 
lund listened, eyeing me intently as those 
do who are such good conversationalists 
that they are good listeners, “has been 
getting into a parlous state. We have 
had (oh, how many, many times have 
I repeated this statement in the past 
year!) a plethora of beautiful theatres, 
of eager and sharp-witted managers, of 
more or less capable actors and ac- 
tresses, and no playwrights—at least 
not enough of note to take the fingers of 
both hands to enumerate. As a result, 


we have had set forth behind the foot- 


lights plays that would egg on the veri- 
est imperialist of the theatre to be a 
dramatic anarchist. We (figuratively 
speaking) have driven to the theatres 
in our limousines,—or shot down thith- 
erward in Mr. Shonts’ subway,—filled 
with the gentle glow that comes with the 
anticipation of an entertaining evening 
at the theatre, and we have had placed 
before us such fare as would nauseate 
a railroad bandit. 

“The Belshazzar feast of the Medi- 
ocrities has proceeded merrily in the 
Nineveh which the followers of Mam- 
mon have built up and around about 
the Temple of Thespis. But lo, there is 
a moving hand that appears upon the 
wall of the banquet chamber, and the 
hand writes, ‘What’s the use of seeing 
a bum show for two dollars when you 
can see a good movie for a dime; and 
at the worst, the movies are no. worse 
than the shows Belshazzar and his fel- 
lows are soaking you for.’ The Me- 
diocrities start up from the feast in 
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terror, fearing that the Box-Office, the 
citadel of Nineveh, is about to be taken 
by an enemy ; but they are soothed. Yet 
the warning stands, and it was cast upon 
the wall by a moving picture machine 
from without the walls. The Philistines 
are prepared to take Nineveh, and it -is 
to be hoped that when it is taken and 
razed to the ground, and not one stone 
left upon another, that the Chosen of 
the Lord of Art will be permitted to 
rebuild the Temple as it was of yore— 
to be a thing of beauty and of fine 
entertainment and of nobility of pur- 
pose, thought and aim.” 

“There is much in what you say,” 
said Miss Englund. “I cannot say that I 
think the drama can ever die, for there 
is truth in it; and that, if nothing else, 
will keep it always alive. Also, in time 
people will become as weary of motion 
pictures.as they do of everything else. 
The mimicry and pantomime of the mo- 
tion pictures are wonderful; but we 
measure the greatness of our civilization 
and our mental achievements in this age 
by the fact that we can send the spoken 
word along a wire, and even a thousand 
miles through the air without a wire, 
and reproduce it perfectly. Speech is the 
ultimate perfection of the expression of 
thought. The other vehicles, even music, 
can only suggest.” 

“Ves,” I answered, “that is true.” 

We talked further of the condition of 
the drama; and in truth, at this time 
and this season it is a depressing topic. 
I thought of the pile of programs at my 
hotel representing the plays I have seen 
this season, and I said to myself, “Oh, 
where are the plays of yesterday?” And 
echo answered, “In the storehouse, most 
of them, or losing’money on the road.” 

Alack, I got myself into a blue mood 
for all of Miss Englund’s charm, and 
we had to turn the conversation into a 
discussion of pantheism and psychology 
to divert our thoughts; then, the maid 
brought in orange pekoe tea and some 
luncheon. We moved to a corner of the 
room where the sunlight streamed in, 
and were happy again. I succeeded in 
forgetting the plays I had seen. 

As I said in the beginning, people 
who have suffered greatly, love the 
sunlight. 
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What Women 
Like Best in the 
Playsof To-Day 


By Julia Dean 


“IOMETIMES, in the fleeting 
S | glance one can take from the 
stage across the footlights, I 


am simply amazed as I recognize the 
enormous change which has taken place 
in the woman in the audience in the last 
few years. Hardly anything shows 
more than she the effects of the wave of 
development that is sweeping over the 
theatre. Whether she is one of the 
causes of this wave, or is merely being 
carried along by the tide, I am not going 
to attempt to decide. I will only say 
that I think she is one of the causes. 
But, whether she is or not, the change 
that has come about in her is certainly 
intensely interesting. 

When I was a girl I was an ardent 
theatre-goer. I saw everything, could 
miss nothing, just couldn’t. Most girls 
were like that too, in those days—if 
there was a handsome hero in the play. 
For we all had the same passion. Every 
one of us was in love with the stage 
hero—the matinée idol. Romantic plays 





were our chief sustenance. It is no exag- 
geration to say that we not merely lived 
for our idol but fed on our thoughts 
of him. 

To-day examine even a matinée audi- 
ence and you will find there are more 
white hairs than curly locks in the 
house. The girl of to-day has new idols. 
She is out motoring, or playing golf, or 
she is studying either the latest thing in 
civics or the newest dip in a tango. The 
matinée idol, to regain his throne, 
would now have to be a dashing chauf- 
feur, a lecturer, by preference on sex 
hygiene, or else a master of the dance. 
On the stage he is done; his day has 
gone. 

True, the sort of play a woman likes 
still depends on her age. It is impossible 
for a woman of forty to have the same 
views that she held in her teens. At 
sixty she will be different again. To- 
day the girls who worshiped the 
matinée idol are women, and they still 
go to the theatre. But the place they 
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have grown out of has 
not been filled by 

the new genera- 

tion of girls, 

and the re- 

sult is 


that by far the greater part of the fair 
sex attending the theatre now is com- 
posed, not of young girls with their 
Sweethearts, but of grown women with 
their husbands. 

The young girl still loves romance, but 
she no longer seeks it in comedy or JULIA 
drama. She goes to light opera, because pran 
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she wants to see only 
the pretty side, 
and in light 
opera is 

about the 

only 


cc 
as 


Bs 


&-, 
as 
1 


<i =! place 
ae “A she will 
2. @=_ find it so in 

' these days. She 
wants as long as 
possible to retain 
her illusion that 
there are no shad- 
in love, that 

life is all sweet 
melody, lovely dancing and de- 
lightful frocks. The legitimate 
theatre is no longer the rendez- 
vous of loving 

couples just 
engaged, or 
just going 

to be or 

ho ping 

to be; it 

is the re- 

sort of 
husbands 
and wives. 
The theatre 
is not now the 
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exclusive luxury of a few limited 
classes; it has become a regular part 
of the life of the great middle class. 
The bulk of the women in the audience 
to-day belong to the middle class, and 
it is they who now so largely influence 
the theatre. 

In my opinion, the average woman 
of to-day prefers plays: which touch 
a responsive chord in her 
own heart and experi- 
ence. She does not go to 
the theatre merely to be 
amused. Apart from the 
disappearance of the 
matinée girl because of 
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JULIA DEAN IN TWO 

OTHER SCENES FROM 

“BOUGHT AND PAID 
FOR” 


WHAT. WOMEN LIKE BEST IN PLAYS 
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the development of outdoor life, women 
have progressed in a remarkable degree 
in the last few years, and love is not 
now their sole idea. The books they 
read and: study are entirely different 
from those that charmed their mothers. 
The mind of the girl of to-day is at 
once more active and more serious. 
The pace at which-women have been 
progressing is more rapid than that of 
men. They like romance still, of course ; 
who does not? But a play must not: be 
merely romantic. Women know now 
that life is something more than a love 
story with a happy ending, and they 
wont have the stage delude them 
with that theory any more. They 
want life, real life. They are learn- 
ing things and they wish to learn 
more. Women have changed in 
many ways, but they have not 
lost their keen curiosity. In 
fact, their curiosity has in- 
creased with knowledge, 
and it has no_ limits. 
Women have gone out into 
the world to earn their liv- 
ing, work- 
> ingalong- 
side men. 
N ew 


Os 
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problems have come into their lives. 
They now regard themselves as equal 
partners in life with men and not the 
dependents of men; and they look to 
the stage to deal with the serious side 
of existence. It was this that gave us 
the sex problem plays. 

Unhappiness in love is now a far 
more attractive stage theme to women 
than the adventures of a young couple 
who in-the last act are to be brought 
together “to be happy ever after.” 
Plays that women like do not end with 
wedding bells near, as they used; they 
begin where life begins to be earnest— 
after marriage. Even of greater interest 
than the sex question, in the form of 
the three-cornered problem, is the do- 
mestic problem. No woman believes 
that the three-cornered puzzle is going 
to come into her life; but every woman 
ponders over the dread question, “Why 
is marriage a failure?” The difficulties 
met by a husband and wife will now 
draw and move an audience much more 
readily than the hard luck of lovers in 
circumventing the wiles of the villain; 
and I don’t think that is to be wondered 
at. Domestic problems touch women of 
all ages. The older woman has them. 
The girl is looking forward to them 
with trembling anticipation. The pathos 
of a wife in some distress is always 
greater than that of a romantic girl, no 
matter in what situation she is placed. 
Besides—and this is the chief thing 
with the woman of to-day—the prob- 
lems of a wife are more natural, and 
truer to life. It is just the same as read- 
ing a story about your own village and 
the people you know, instead of about 
some place thousands of miles away 
peopled by strangers of whom you can 
form no conception. Woman now in- 
sists on plays that tell her something 
about real life, but especially about her 
own life, the life she knows. 

It is my belief that, so far as the 
women of to-day are concerned, mu- 
sical comedy, as we have known it, is a 
thing of the past. Women like true 
comedy in a musical setting; but music, 
merely harmonious and not stirring, 
as the melody of the love waltz or even 
a turkey trot stirs, will not now induce 
women to endure the stupid and the 


vulgar. Such “shows” the modern 
woman is leaving to be exclusively the 
attraction for visiting drummers and 
their associates. 

Women are curious, perhaps. At any 
rate, as critics of plays they differ from 
men in one very marked way, and the 


‘men may think this strange. Women 


are guided by an instinct of their own, 
and it is no poor guide. I have met few 
women who condemn as improper the 
plays that have been so condemned by 
men, and where they have, it was not 
for the same reason. I have met several 
who have seen such plays and found 
value in them. Let the stage help to root 
out the evils of life, they say. All they 
ask is that there shall be no pandering 
to wrong. The performances they con- 
demn are those which have no other 
object than the exhibition of female 
pulchritude in such a way as to excite 
nasty thoughts, and which are delib- 
erately meant’ so to do—but are never 
condemned by men. 

The average woman in the New York 
audience to-day is the wife from the 
Harlem flat. She knows her responsibil- 
ities in life and does not want to have 
them increased by the stage. Such wom- 
en deeply and earnestly . detest the 
“shows” that vulgarize the sacred 
beauty of their sex and use it to incite 
evil passions, and I believe the days of 
such exhibitions are numbered. Like the 
women who support their theatres, man- 
agers are also progressing, and those 
who really count in the control of the 
theatres now will not countenance such 
productions. 

But women really like such plays as 
“Damaged Goods” and “The Guilty 
Man.” They only ask that the object 
shall be a necessary lesson and that it 
shall be driven home in such a way as 
will preclude the possibility of harm to 
young people. Women do not like these 
plays because they think them salacious. 
Those of whom such an accusation 
would be true are so few as to be neg- 
ligible. The truth is, women realize that 
these questions mean very much more 
to them than to men. It is not from 
either a morbid or a prurient taste they 
go to see them dealt with in plays. They 
go because they know full well that if 
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left to the men, the ills exposed would be kept forever in dis- : 
creet hiding, and they themselves would be kept in Ce, 
ignorance of perils of which they are the prin- ™? 
cipal vic- tims. . Wom- 

en’s influ- 

ence in 

the the- 
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atre will increase. Woman is at once more daring 
and more refined than man; she is also at once more 
practical and more idealistic. 

As a result of this, managers and playwrights 
find that they must bring out plays so good that the 
critics will accept them and along such lines that the 
women can accept them. These lines are becoming 

pretty clearly cut. Women do not wish to see them- 

selves treated on the stage as psychological freaks, but 

4 they do not want the hero to think that his sole busi- 

Photographs by | J _ ness is to marry the heroine. Nor do they want solely 
ae %» to be amused. They are asking for plays that will at 
JULIA DEAN 8%, once appeal to their intelligence and grip the emotions. 











SAGE STAGE STUFF 


By O. M. Samuel 


HE launching of another 

amusement journal in the 

West recails the history 

of one editor of a theatric- 

al paper who died rich. 

His passing away in afflu- 

ence was quite peculiar. He lived 

in England. His periodical ap- 

peared weekly and much space was 

given to reviews of the vaudeville 

bills at the London music halls. 

Very popular in the halls at the 

time was a very wealthy magician. 

He had been proclaimed on all sides, 

and was even invited to appear at 

a command performance of royalty, 

but the editor thought him inferior, 

printing his disapproval on many oc- 
casions. 

Quite naturally the magician be- 
came angry. Eventually his enmity 
turned to hate and loathing. The 
feud between the two grew and grew 
and grew. 

One day the magician was stricken 
with serious illness. Physicians were 
summoned, the very best, but they 
pronounced his case hopeless, advis- 
ing that a clergyman be called in. 
Realizing his time was short, the ma- 
gician asked how he might earn di- 
vine grace. 

“By making a munificent gift to 
your very worst enemy,” the good 
man replied. 

Immediately he thought of the 
editor. It pained much to do it, but 
he made him his sole heir, leaving to 
him everything of which he died pos- 
sessed. The editor passed away one 
week after receiving the inheritance. 


WHAT BECAME OF THEM 


“The Two Orphans”—doing a 
“sister” act in vaudeville. 
“Hazel Kirke”’—now 

artist. 
“Fedora”—selling hats. 
“Nathan Hale”—a flagman. 
“Tris’—an optician’s maid. 
“Jesse James”—booking agent. 
“Deadwood Dick”—dealer in bill- 
board passes. 


a cabaret 


Box officially speaking, the dance’s 
the thing. 


WITH APOLOGIES TO 
HENRY W. 


Advance Agent: “Any Savage 
shows here lately?” 

Opry House Manager: “See here, 
young man, this is a regular theatre. 
We don’t play any of them Indian 
medicine outfits.” 


The handwriting in the movies is 
very good but they ought to give a 
person a chance to read it. 


BLUE PLAYS 


“The Blue Bird.” 
“Blue Beard.” 

“Blue and the Gray.” 
“Blue Jeans.” 

“The Blue Mouse.” 


Warning to Managers: If you 
don’t upset tradition, tradition will 
upset you. 


RICH POORTRY 


If you drew 
What John Drew 
Believe me 
That'd be 

Some draw. 


THEATRIC ARITHMETIC 


How tall was Little Eva? 

Name the quotient of “The Great 
Divide?” 

Would you call $144 gross re- 
ceipts? 

What did “Uncle Tom’s Taxi- 
Cabin” cost? (Jocular license). 

How does the manager of a 
theatre settle with the manager of 
an attraction in a ticket peculation 
scheme? 
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Little Steries 
of the New Ptays 


BRIEF SKETCHES GIVING JUST 
THE MOST-TO-BE-DESIRED 
INFORMATION ABOUT THE 
RECENT PRODUCTIONS 


“MARRYING MONEY” 


By Washington Pezet and Betram 
Marburgh 


Juliette Day 
Mary Harper 
Frank Saville Calvin Thomas 
Bell-Boy Argyll Campbell 
Mrs. R. Lyman Niles...Jessaline Rogers 
Theodore Vanderpoel. .. William Roselle 
Jimmie Sweeney Will Deming 
Count Sebastian du Sac..Ernest Cossart 
Mrs. Augustus Vanderpoel 

Amelia Mayborn 

Archibald Vanderpoel 
Stanhope Wheatcroft 
Oscar Schlegelmilch Alfred de Ball 
Rev. Dr. Littlejohn George Gaston 
Mildred Niles Nan Campbell 
R. Lyman Niles Edward Emery 


Gladys Sutherland 
Lizzie 





I T SUDDENLY is discovered 
| [| by R. Lyman Niles, a genial 
=] Wall Street plutocrat sojourn- 
ing on the Maine coast for the summer, 
‘that he has lost every cent he possesses, 
the pleasant news coming in a telegram. 
He orders his wife and daughter Mil- 
dred to return to New York with him 
at once, while he recoups his shattered 
fortunes. 

Mrs. R. Lyman refuses to do so, but 
insists on staying at the summer ho- 
tel to marry her daughter off, hiding 
the news of her husband’s bankruptcy 
on the theory that “money always mar- 
ries money,” until she can rope in 
some wealthy youngster to marry 
Mildred. 

Appears on the scene the penniless 








scion of the wealthy Vanderpoel fam- 
ily, Theodore, in company with his 
friend and retainer, Jimmie. Sweeney. 

Between them and another young 
man, it is framed up that he is to rep- 
resent himself as one of the wealthy 
Vanderpoels and marry Mildred—they 
all, of course, thinking Mildred to be 
still an heiress. 

As eagerly, Mrs. Niles plans to 
marry Mildred to the young man she 
thinks to be a millionaire. 

Aided and abetted on both sides, the 
two elope to an inn seventy miles 
away, where they are married, and 
where the minister begs Theodore’s 
last twenty for a new church building. 
When Schlegelmilch, the proprietor of 
the tavern, tries to get his money, it de- 
velops that neither has any. Which of 
course, results in much trouble, till 
Jimmie and the Count Sebastien du. 
Sac, who is wealthy in secret, arrive 
on the scene—together with a wire 
from Papa Niles congratulating his 
daughter on having married a poor 
young man, and making her a present 
of his machine, which they had stolen 
to elope in. This, the Count buys for 
‘four thousand dollars, with which 
Theodore buys a partnership in the 
inn; and Mildred, who finds that she 
has fallen in love with her young hus- 
band, sticks with him, while the great 
name of Vanderpoel goes up in front 
of the roadhouse, replacing the hon- 
est but plebeian name of Schlegel- 


milch. 
(Produced by Messrs. Shubert.) 
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“A PAIR OF SIXES” 
By Edward Peple 


CAST OF CHARACTERS 
George B. Nettleton..... George Parsons 


T. Boggs: I OW voi 6ssca'vi% Hale Hamilton 
PSOE as 6 ic peat Saad Robert Smiley 
SOU PURE ioe vee eva ce -Carree Clark 
Thomas J. Vanderholt....Fritz Williams 
LONG EON 65. ks esa sia Jack Devereaux 
Mr. Applegate...........45. Walter Allen 
CICELY 53, 558 sos saa baes John Merritt 
Shipping Clerk.......... Frank Gerbrach 


Mrs. George B. Nettleton. .Ivy Troutman 
Florence Cole... .....2000+ Ann Murdock 
COMM 68s oies:s ces eee eee Maude Eburne 


GeorcE B. NettLetTon and T. Boggs 
John, though partners in the manufac- 
ture.of the world’s greatest little liver- 
pill, are uncongenial, and fight terribly, 
hurting their business very much 
thereby, and affording great amuse- 
ment to the “stenog.” Finally, they get 
te a point where Vanderholt, the law- 
yer, is called in to settle their differ- 
ences; but finding it impossible, he 
makes them agree to a contract by 
which on the turn of a hand of show- 
down poker it shall be determined 
which one shall become the butler and 
personal servant of the other, while 
the other runs the business alone for 
a year. 

The hand is dealt. Nettleton draws 
a pair of sixes. T. Boggs John gets a 
queen, and jeers at his partner. The 
hands are filled. Nettleton still holds 
the pair of sixes and T. Boggs John 
still has his solitary queen. 

T. Boggs becomes, thereby, the but- 
ler of George B. 

Things are tough for T. Boggs. He 
is in love with Florence Cole, whom 
Nettleton, to torment his butler, in- 
vites to dinner. After explanations of 
the situation, Florence tips off T. Boggs 
to a plan whereby Nettleton will be 
glad to release him from the contract 
binding him as butler. She tells him 
to make Nettleton jealous by pretend- 
ing to make love to Mrs. Nettleton: 

This plan works so beautifully that 
Nettleton finally begs John to quit, 
which he does, and he and Florence 
fall into each other’s arms with rap- 
ture. 

(Produced by H. H. Frazee.) 
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IVY TROUTMAN AS Mrs. George B. Nettleton, 
AND GEORGE PARSONS AS HER HUSBAND, IN “A 


PAIR OF SIXES.” 
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Photograph by White, New York 
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“MAIDS OF ATHENS” 


By Franz Lehar and Victor Leon. 
English Version by Caro- 
lyn Wells 

LEADING CHARACTERS 
Prince of Parnes Albert Pellaton 

Captain William Penn Harris 
Elbert Fretwell 
Cecil Cunningham 
Leila Hughes 
Russell Griswold 
Harry Hamilton 
Van Green Bert Gilbert 
Dyke Green . S. Percy 
Mrs. Rosamond Earley. ...Marie Hogar 
Christodolus Charles Meyer 
7 James Davis 
Jennie Dickerson 
Albert Hedge 
-Retta Bellaire 
Gypsy Bellaire 
GOS esos wes Bees s Allan Forbes 


Captain Harris is in love with 
Princess Photini, of the princely house 
of Parnes; but her brother, the Prince 


Princess Photini 
Mary L 
Lieutenant Morris 


Tamburis 
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of Parnes, objects to the match un- 
less the Captain captures the famous 
bandit king of the “Firebrands of 
Hellas,” who are committing depreda- 
tions on the mountain-sides. This the 
Captain proceeds to attempt; but in- 
stead, is captured by the bandit, who 
is no other than the Prince of Parnes 
himself, and who incidentally falls in 
love with Mary Louise, an American 
girl who has been taken prisoner by 
his brigands. The Captain is made 
captive in company with Princess 
Photini, whom: Parnes releases, with- 
out discovering to her who he is, tell- 
ing her that only the Captain shall re- 
main, and that he shall be shot at sun- 
rise. She replies that she will remain 
and be shot with him rather than de- 
sert him—for, says she, 

“The House of Parnes knows no 
cowards!” 








Se ee ne een eee oe ne 








A SCENE FROM “MAIDS OF ATHENS ;” ‘ 
ASPrince Parnes, ANDLEILA HUGHES AS Mary Loutse. 
Photograph by White, New York. 
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“MAIDS OF ATHENS:” RETTA BELLAIRE AS Atalanta, W. S. PERCY AS 
Dyke Green, GYPSY BELLAIRE AS Ageta, AND BERT GILBERT AS Van 


Green, 


This tickles the vanity of the prince- 
bandit, and he lets them all go. When 
the Captain has returned to his ship, 
the Prince comes aboard to see him 
off, and a pair of Scotland Yard de- 
tectives nab him on the ship as the 
bandit, thus making him the Captain’s 
prisoner after all, for he is captured 
on his ship. 

The result is Mary Louise in the 
Prince’s .rms and the beautiful Greek 
Princess. in the Captain’s, while the 
jelly American tars whistle jaunty 
nautical airs in the shadow of the 
twelve-inch guns. 

“When the Heart Is Young” is prob- 
ably the most memorable of the many 
songs in this play. 

(Produced by Henry W. Savage.) 


Photograph by White New York ~ 


“JERRY” 
By Catherine Chisholm 


CHARACTERS 
Joan Doubleday ........ Gladys Hanson 
Harriet Townsend .......... Alice John 
SDPO D ibs eka Boeck ee Billie Burke 
Montagu Wade ........... Shelley Hull 
Se tie Cade hia Allan Pollock 


PIRGUN TENE i on ooo Lumsden Hare 
De Get Ce ne oa Thomas. Reynolds 
pe ERS .... Bernard Thornton 


Joan and Montagu have been en- 
gaged for twenty years, Montagu put- 
ting off the wedding from year to year 
for one reason or another, until poor 
Joan becomes a laughing stock for her 
patience, and her family become dis- 
gusted both with Montagu and with 
her. 
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Finally Harriet helps Joan to realize 
her position, and as Montagu comes 
to call on the evening of the twentieth 
anniversary of their engagement, Joan 
jilts him, and jilts him hard. He departs 
in wrath, to the delight of everyone, 
particularly of Jerry, her red-headed 
little niece, who has made up her mind 
to marry Monty, and confesses the 
fact quite frankly to Peter Flagg, her 
cousin, who has been devotedly in love 
with Joan for many years. 

It occurs to Jerry, after Joan has 
jilted Monty, that unless, something: is 
done, it will be rumored by the hens 
of the neighborhood that it had been 
Joan and not Monty who had been 
jilted. Furthermore, she is anxious to 
make the estrangement permanent for 
the purpose of achieving her own ends. 
Consequently, she calls the Ledger on 
the ’phone and tells them that the en- 
gagement between the two is broken 
off—and that Miss Doubleday’s én- 
gagement to Peter Flagg is to be 
announced. 

The next morning, of course, there 
is an uproar. 

The upshot of the whole affair is 
that Jerry is sent to her room and im- 
prisoned there for four days until she 
pretends to take poison, which causes 
Monty to come at a run and propose 
to her if she will only get well, and 
shocks Joan into falling into the faith- 
ful Peter’s arms, so that everything 
comes out beautifully. 

(Produced by Charles Frohman.) 


“THE RULE OF THREE” 
By Guy Bolton 


CHARACTERS 


Maude Granger 
Francis Byrne 
Katherine Grey 
Anne Meredith 
Orrin Johnson 
Vivian Tobin 
Mary Alden 
George Hassell 
Bernard Fairfax 


Major Flower 
Mrs. Flower 
Mrs. Vincent 
Jack Henly 


Kitty Allison 
Phineas Dallard 
Mr. Bragdon 


To tHE Mountain View House 
come Mrs. Major Flower and Major 
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Flower, he being her third husband 
and this being her third honeymoon at 
the Mountain View House. Unfortu- 
nately, Jack Henly, her second hus- 
band, is also there flirting with a widow 
named Mrs. Vincent. 

Mrs. Dallard-Henly-Flower carries 
off the meeting with this former hus- 
band with perfect sang froid, however, 
although the Major objects strenuously, 
and Mrs Vincent is made hostile by the- 
fact that Mrs. Flower immediately be- 
gins to take an interest in her sccond 
husband’s welfare and eventually im- 
ports a Miss Kitty Allison from a near 
by summer resort, explaining with de- 
lightful frankness that Kitty is the girl 
Jack should have married in the first 
place. 

_The situation-is further complicated 
by the appearance of Phineas Dallard, 
the candy king, and father of Jeanne, 
Mrs. Flower’s little girl, who also ar- 
rives on the scene, and distinguishes 
the three husbands by calling one 
Papa, one Daddy, and her real sire, 
Father. 

Dallard is immediately hunted by an 
elderly widow by the name of Mrs. 
Fry, whom his former wife advises 
him to marry. Kitty gets Jack, and 
things appear to be all right for every- 
one except Mrs. Vincent, Jack’s jilted 
widow, when a wire arrives stating 
that there is some difficulty as to the 
signatures on one or two of Mrs. 
Flower’s divorces, so that it is not posi- 
tive as to just whom she is really mar- 
ried. At the same time, the Major is 
apparently attacked by the measles— 
which had been epidemic in the locality 
—and his wife promptly packs him off 
to bed. 

The three men pore over law books 
trying to figure out the situation until 
a wire comes definitely stating that the 
two prior divorces secured by Mrs. 
Flower were O. K. 

As a result, Phineas marries Mrs. 
Fry, Jack gets Kitty, Mrs. Flower the 
Major, and Mrs. Vincent achieves a 
stunning and effective exit to the de- 
light of each and every one. 
(Produced by the New Era Producing 

Company. ) 





0, A 
"i \ ra - ‘ dh AS Jack Henly, AND ANNE MEREDITH AS Mrs. Vincent. 
—— ee ? 


Photograph by White, New York 
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“THE DUMMY” 
By Harvey J. O’Higgins and Harriet 


Ford 
CHARACTERS 
Chal Fisher... 0655+. Arthur E. Hohl 
. Jim Corcoran.......... John N. Wheeler 
Walter Babbing......... Joseph Brennan 
Bardey Cook. . 5... 66 cies Ernest Truex 
Agnes Meredith.......... Edith Shayne 
Trumbell Meredith....... Frank Connor 
Beryl Meredith............... Joyce Fair 
PROSE: SIONS sg Ss Ua Ses ee Sask Ada Dwyer 
ae OT UN, Re eRe Edgar Ellis 
Pat Geoghan............. Joseph Tuohy 
Sinker Simonson........ Charles Mylott 
Antoine, a waiter....... Nicholas Judels 
WALTER Baspinc, the detective, 


who makes of secrecy and lack of ad- 
vertisement for himself a powerful 
factor in his catching of criminals, is 
hot on the trail of a band of kidnap- 
pers who have kidnapped Beryl Mere- 
dith, the four-year-old daughter of 
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Trumbell and Agnes Meredith. The 
child has been kidnapped while with 
her nurse in Central Park. The mother 
suspects that the father, with whom she 
has quarreled, has stolen the child and 
pretended it was kidnapped, while the 
father believes the same thing of the 
mother, until by a ruse Babbing brings 
them together. 

Then they discover that they must 
both work together. Babbing has 
found that a man named Cooper, liv- 
ing in the Hotel Antwerp, New York, 
is in touch with the criminals and is 
sending them cipher telegrams. He is 
planning some means of discovering 
the cipher, when he is intruded upon 
by a boy of twelve, an ex-Western 
Union messenger boy who has fol- 
lowed him to the Antwerp and insists 
upon being hired by him as a “de- 
tectuf.” To Babbing’s questions, the 
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VIVIAN TOBIN AS Jeanne, WILL ARCHIE AS The Bellboy, 
AND FRANCIS BYRNE AS Major Flower, IN “THE RULE 
Photograph by White, New York. 
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boy gives such sharp and ready an- 
swers, that he determines to take a 
chance and send the boy, disguised as 
a bell-boy, to Cooper’s room in the ho- 
tel, with a fake cipher telegram, and 
see if the youngster can find out what 
the cipher. is. 

The boy—Barney Cook—dons a 
bell-boy’s uniform and sallies forth 
with the message. In three minutes he 
returns with a small red dictionary 
and explains what Cooper did with 
it. Babbing discovers that the key to 
the cipher is the word on the page op- 


posite the word used in the cipher, and. 


gets his first clue. 

Barney is then dressed up as a deaf- 
and-dumb child of wealthy parents 
(he has shown an ‘ability to talk on 
his fingers, having learned the trick 
by talking to a deaf-and-dumb boy 
who lived next to his own residence 
at “tree-toiteen Hudson Street”), and 
is “planted” and _ successfully kid- 
napped by Sinker Simonson, acting for 
Spider Hart, the broken-down gambler 
who previously kidnapped Beryl. 

Barney, “the dummy,” is kept in the 
gambling house with Beryl, until Bab- 
bing appears one evening in the guise 
of a drunken Westerner who has 
“fixed” things with the police and wants 
to take over the lease of the gambling 
joint and reopen it. 

There is an attempt made to get 
Beryl but the gambler grows fearful, fi- 
nally recognizes Babbing and flees, tak- 
ing Beryl and “the dummy” with 
him to a bungalow in the Catskill 
Mountains. 

There, Barney in his sleep says that 
he is a “detectuf” and they rouse him 
and question him. He says that he was 
sent to watch them by Cooper, for fear 
that they would “double-cross” him. 
At this, they leave Beryl. andy Barney 
in the bungalow and flee in their mo- 
tor car to Canada by way of Oswego. 

Barney appears a couple of days 
later with Beryl, at the Hotel Ant- 
werp, where Babbing has established 
his headquarters and captured Cooper, 
and there is a joyous reunion, at which 
the prize for the capture of Beryl, 
amounting to ten thousand dollars, is 
turned over to Barney. 
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Incidentally, the kidnappers are ap- 
prehended at Oswego, arrested, and 
handcuffed prior to trial. 

And Babbing and Meredith agree 
that with Barney’s ten thousand dol- 
lars, the first thing to be done is to cure 
him of his Bowery accent. 

(Produced by The Play Producing 
Company.) 


“THE THIRD PARTY” 


By Jocelyn Brandon, Frederick 
Arthur and Mark Swan 


LEADING CHARACTERS 

SENOS big cee Albert Hesse 
Second Head Waitter....... Ray Dodge 
Wine Waiter ...........° James Georgi 
Paul Koninsky ....... Richard Temple 
Admiral Peter. Maxwell............. 

William Sampson 
sist eia Jobyna Howland 
Harriet Maxwell ....... Jeffreys Lewis 
Rose Gaythorne ....... Majorie Wood 
Algernon Brockenhurst..Joseph Phillips 
Hillary Chester Taylor Holmes 
Gentleman Guest ..... Juan E. Villasana 


Louise Pottinger 


Christopher Pottinger....Walter Jones 
DOVE: BLGINE ec oe Sele os Alma Belwin 


A CERTAIN paternal hotel was: good 
enough to provide chaperons for people 
who needed them. And Hillary Chester, 
a gay young blade about town, decided 
that he could probably slake the thirst 
for adventure which welled up in his 
soul, by taking a job with this hotel as 
one of the chaperons aforesaid. Hillary 
got what he was looking for, with inter- 
est. He was assigned to shed the glamour 
of his respectability over a little dinner 
at which Christopher Pottinger and a 
dancer named Rose Gaythorne~ were 
the other guests. Christopher’s trusting 
wife happened on the scene, however, 
and to save himself Christopher intro- 
duced Hillary Chester and Rose Gay- 
thorne as ‘‘Mr. and Mrs. Gazaza.” This 
worked very well for a time, but later, 
when Hillary’s own fiancée - Doris 
Mayne met the party at a country house 
and he was introduced to her as “Mr. 
Gazaza,” there was trouble—lots of it. 
Eventually, of course, this was all 
straightened out: the various jealcusies 
were set at rest; and everyone escaped 
without his or her respectability being 
seriously damaged. 

(Produced by F. Ray Comstock.) 
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“THE CRINOLINE GIRL” 


Book by Otto Hauerbach. Lyrics 
by Julian Eltinge. Music by 
Percy Weinrich 
CAST OF CHARACTERS 
Dorothy Ainsley Helen Luttrell 

Lord Robert Bromleigh 
Herbert McKenzie 
Joseph S. Marba 
Augusta Scott 
Richard Ainsley....Charles P. Morrison 
Jerry Ainsley Herbert Corthell 
Alice Hale Maidel Turner 
Julian Eltinge 
Charles Griffith. ...James C. Spottswood 
John Lawton Walter Horton 
Rosalind Bromleigh...... Edna Whistler 
Se errs Edwin Cushing 


Dorotny AINsLEy and Tom Hale 
are in love; and Jerry Ainsley is in love 
with Alice, Tom’s sister. Jerry is the 
nephew of old man Richard Ainsley, 
who objects to Alice before seeing her 
on the grounds that Tom, who had got- 
ten into an automobile accident with 
an actress, must therefore be no good. 
and therefore she also must be no 
good. 

In the midst of complicated argu- 
ments, it develops that a pair of fa- 
mous thieves who had succeeded in 
stealing a diamond _ necklace of 
Dorothy’s in Paris some time before, 
are planning to get some more jewels 
at a dance to be held that night at 
the Hotel de Beau Rivage in Switzer- 
land, where. the Ainsleys are living, 
for the time being. Prior to the dance, 
Tom Hale arrives, and when Ainsley 
tells him that he will have to produce 
ten thousand dollars of his own making 
before he can marry Dorothy, he prom- 
ises to do it, and swears to catch the 
thieves, for whose capture there is a 
reward of twenty-five thousand dollars 
and about whom he has been told by a 
friend who is a newspaper corre- 
spondent. 

Tom turns the trick by dressing up 
as a girl, and being mistaken by the 
thieves for their woman accomplice, 
and all turns out happily after many 
complications, alarums and excursions, 
turnings out of lights and breakings of 
bow windows. 

(Produced by A. H. Woods.) 
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JULIAN ELTINGE, IN HIS NEW VEHICLE, “THE 
~ 7 7 ” 
CRINOLINE GIRL. Photograph by White, New York. 
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musical mélange have done. 


their distinctiveness also. 





‘TY EW YORK has never seen another show-quite like “Beauty Row,” nor 
has another octet of girls ever succeeded in charming old Broadway 
in quite the same fashion that the eight Belles in this highly diverting 

These girls came from everywhere—and 

nowhere!—the highest as well as the lowest rung of the ladder. 

selected not only because of their beauty—which became proverbial—but for 

Their names, at one time, were more familiar 

to the public than the name of America’s foremost woman star. Nothing like 

it, before or since, has ever been seen in this country. It is, then, not surpris- 
ing that these eight girls’ careers were, to say the least, unusual. 


They were 

















The Belles of Beauty Row. 


THE SECOND OF A SERIES OF SHORT 
STORIES, FOUNDED ON FACT. THIS 


ONE DETAILS THE 
KITTY KNIGHT AND 


‘‘A Bride of the Stage’’ 


CAREER OF 
1S CALLED 





ILLUSTRATED BY R. F. JAMES 


OTHING could stop her, they 
said, but matrimony—and 
Mamma took care of that end 


of the game. She tried to shut out all 
men from Kitty’s life as if they had 
been wolves in evening clothes. For 
Kitty Knight was dedicated to the stage 
—thanks to a zealous parent, whose 
one desire was to see her daughter’s 
name in electrics on Broadway. But 
Kitty seemed to prefer a home, even if 
it was only a Harlem flat. . . . 

She was the third girl from the end 
of the line—which was very hard on 
the five girls that came after her, for, 
once seeing Kitty, it is dollars to dough- 
nuts that the spectator’s glance never 
traveled far afield, at least, not for 
more than a second or two. For Kitty 
Knight possessed that wonderful gift 
which we poor mortals set down as 
charm, personality, magnetism. Call it 
what you will, Kitty had it—and Mam- 
ma knew it. And Mamma quietly de- 
cided for herself that it held better pos- 
sibilities than'a husband with millions. 
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Kitty was twenty—not quite so 
young as Fawn Adair; and she was a 
blonde, but not so pale as Mary 
Worthington; and she and her mother 
had come from that great country, God. 
knowswhere. They had drifted to New 
York as the river rushes to the sea, 
most likely because of Kitty’s pretti- © 
ness. “Beauty Row” was the girl’s first 
engagement—and in a week the star 
was jealous of her. 

“The kid’s got Leroy’s nanny,” 
grinned Gibson, the dresser. “Never 
mind, just wait; Kit’ll be givin’ her a 
job some day.” 

And Kitty did give Heloise Leroy a 
part in one of her shows, five years 
later, but that’s another tale. 

Perhaps it is because of her truly 
feminine ways, her gentle voice and 
appealing eyes that Kitty Knight has 
found such staunch champions in the 
opposite sex—although she is tremen- 
dously popular with women too. But 
men, from the first, fell down and wor- 
shiped Kit. The chorus men at the 
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Melody, those pariahs .of the profes- 
sion, made her their patron saint, and 
in return she scandalized the theatre 
' by speaking civilly to them, even call- 
- ing them by name. 

* “They’re nice boys, I’m sure,” she 
returned, when somebody called her “at- 
tention to this unwritten law of stage- 
land. 

“Such a little queen, such a little 
queen !” muttered the pariahs over their 
dice and chips. 

By all rights, human and divine, 
Kitty should have been a wife and a 
mother. From an infant she had played 
with dolls and nothing had been able 
to win her affections from her first 
love until she put up her hair and let 
down her dresses—and then came 
beaux. How Kit adored men, just men! 
Her eyes would light up like twin 
jack-o’-lanterns at their first approach; 

er voice took on a softer note until a 
mere man caught himself hungry to 
touch her, just touch her, the sleeve of 
her frock, her glove even. 

Of course the other girls in the com- 
pany noticed this; they couldn’t help 
it. Even the call boy cleared his voice 
politely before he announced the half- 
hotr at the door of the dressing room 
which Kitty occupied with two other 
girls. And the aged door-keeper, Napo- 
leon, always handed Miss Knight her 
mail without.making her ask, and then 
reach, for it as he did with the others. 
And when a girl could hypnotize 
Napoleon! Even Max Marcus, the 
producer, never chucked her under the 
chin and called her a “gold-digger.” 

“What they all see in her!” cried 
Venita Paget, raising her eyes and 
hands to heaven. 

““Tt’s her in-no-cence,” mocked Gaby 
Delyle. “Eh, what?” 

“Oh Lord, no Frohman ingénue ever 
looked as in-no-cent as our Kitty is,” 
. Venita said in disgust. “Every night 
she tumbles down on her knees and 
lisps ‘Please, God, help Mamma to 
make me a paying star.’ Kitty by name 
and cat by nature. Good night !—twice, 
three times. Why did God make other 
women anyway?” 

“So that your ex-husbands, marry- 
ing again, could prove to Him that it 


wasn’t their fault even if the judge did 
give you the decree, dearie,” retorted 
the smiling Gaby. 

Of course Kitty had her affairs of 
the heart. She must have left a reg- 
iment of maimed and wounded back 
in her home town, but of this, Broad- 
way is not prepared to speak, know- 
ing not even the name of Kit’s Hinter- 
land village; but in New York—well, 
the heart can be no respecter of per- 
sons, for she loved them all, from 
chorus man to leading tenor—which is 
not such a step when you come to think 
about it. 

Of the two men, Mamma Knight ex- 
ercised the most caution with the chor- 
ister who had violet eyes and a passion 
for debts and the habit of pressing his 
trousers in the dressing room. The 
tenor wore corsets, and what chance 
has a Fifth Avenue tailor when a girl 
knows this? Yes, Fitzpatrick had 
Mamma “worried some,” until Mr. 
Coulton appeared upon the scene. 

Edwin Coulton wrote best sellers— 
one of those fellows who hang around 
stage doors and lounge in dressing 
rooms, taking down memoranda on his 
cuffs. But the night he first saw Kitty 
he forgot his cuffs; he smiled cherubic- 
ally, seeing her pretty self on the 
paper jacket of his “latest” and need- 
ing only a title to mark up a new rec- 
ord in Indianapolis. 

Mamma smelled a rat when she 
pounced upon Coulton in the dressing 
room door—and at least one of her 
senses was pretty keen. She took him 
in at a single glance and hoped it was 
Paget or Delyle he had come to see. But 
Venita and Gaby were smiling a lit- 
tle too sweetly for any such good luck, 
that sunshine smile which _ spells 
thunder clouds, and Mamma prepared 
for the worst. 

“Mrs. Knight,” cried Gaby at that 
moment, and the only drop of wine in 
the girls’ cups was that Mamma so 
dearly hated men, men who looked at 
her Kitty, “Mrs. Knight, this is Mr. 
Coulton, the Edwin Coulton, who is 
simply crazy to know you and Kit. 
; Yes, good night.” 

The name meant nothing to Mamma. 
She had no more idea as to who the 








KITTY WAS TWENTY—NOT QUITE SO YOUNG AS FAWN ADAIR; ; 
BUT NOT SO PALE AS MARY WORTHINGTON; AND SHE AND HER MOTHER HAD COME FROM THAT — 
GREAT COUNTRY, GODKNOWSWHERE. THEY HAD DRIFTED TO NEW YORK AS THE RIVER RUSHES TO 
THE SEA, MOST LIKELY BECAUSE OF KITTY’S PRETTINESS. “BEAUTY ROW’ WAS THE GIRL’S FIRST ~ 
ENGAGEMENT—AND IN A WEEK THE STAR WAS JEALOUS OF HER 
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AND SHE WAS A BLONDE, 
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win Coulton was than the man in the 
moon. But she saw a clean-cut six- 
footer who looked like a magazine il- 
- lustrator’s nightmare and straightway 
~ she labeled him Brother Knickerbock- 
er, which, in her eyes, was every bit 
as bad as being Jim Fitzpatrick and 
pressing your own trousers between 
acts. 

“T saw your daughter from the front 
to-night and I had to come back and 
_tell you how I appreciated her art,” 
_ began Coulton. 

“H’m, I understand,” nodded Mam- 
ma, drawing in her thin lips. 

“She—is charming,” he added, a lit- 
tle taken back by her lack of sym- 
pathy. 

“Thank you. Go tell Mr. Marcus 
that. It may allow him to raise her 
Salary.” 

_ “Surely it can be only a question of 


“That’s all! Nothing can stop her. 
Some day she will be a shining star.” 

“T don’t doubt it,” he returned 
promptly. “Now she ought to begin 
with a little part, a bit—” 

“She will, Mr. Coulton.” 

“Good! I know Marcus pretty well 
—TI’ll speak to him—” 

“No! Don’t do that, please. Kitty 
doesn’t need influence, outside influ- 
‘ence. She’ll arrive on her own merits. 
She was born to shine and nothing, 
no-thing can stop her.” 

He reddened and glanced at his 
watch. Then he coughed gently and 
said: “I am going to ask you for the 
pleasure of your and your daughter’s 
company at supper, Mrs. Knight. I 
trust you don’t think me—” 

“No, I don’t,” she interposed grimly, 
as he paused, a la best seller, “but 
neither of us eat anything so late at 
night. Kitty has her career to think 
of.” 

He was nonplused, but only for a 
second. 

“At least you will permit me to drive 
you home,” he said with a smile he was 
far from feeling. “My car is at the 
corner—” 

“Thank you. But we always walk 
home—for exercise. You see, Kitty gets 
so little.” 


“It is raining to-night—” 

“It is always raining in London and 
the Englishwomen have the best com- 
plexions in the world, Mr. Coulton.” 

Possibly he would have strangled her 
after that, but Kitty herself came in, 
all smiles, all welcomes. It was sweet 
of Mr. Coulton to like her! It was dear 
of him to offer his car! Wasn’t he the 
thoughtfulest thing, Mumsey? Oh, a 
dancmg place, by all means! She was 
crazy about dancing! They would go 
to that new place, up in the Circle. 

“Mumsey, he writes!” cried Kitty, 
when Coulton had stepped out in the 
corridor while she changed. 

Mrs. Knight brightened visibly. 

“Then maybe he can get your pic- 
ture into the Sunday supplement with 
a story attached.” 

“Not newspaper, Mumsey, books.” 

“Oh-h!” Mrs. Knight’s jaw dropped. 
“Writers aré like chorus men, always 
up to their chins in debt. Car indeed! 
I'll bet it’s one of those Nine Hundred 
and Fiftys you see advertised in the 
magazines. I’d rather ride in the Sub- 
way.” 

“Oh, Mumsey!” 

“And if I ever get run over by one 
of them, please put suicide in the obitu- 
ary notices.” 

There are more than fifty-seven vari- 
eties of love-making, and Coulton had 
tried them all—in his novels. He liked 
to pose as a man of the world, a Man- 
hattan maniac, a man who has found 
Broadway a_ twice-told tale. It is 
scarcely probable that he thought of 
marriage when he first met Kitty 
Knight, but ina week, or ten days at 
most, he passed the apartment build- 
ings on Riverside Drive with an af- 
fectionate smile and began to read the 
catalogues from the decorators’ studios. 
Kitty had weakened his poor brain 
with her wonderful gift, which we poor 
mortals set down as charm, personal- 
ity, magnetism pce 

And Kitty might have been very 
happy as Mrs. Edwin Coulton. There 
would have been no children in New 
York so well mannered as hers, no 
home so complete; she would have 
played bridge of an afternoon, quite 
badly, and dwelt pleasantly on house- 








hold duties while Ruffo sang at an 
Eolian Hall concert. All this Mrs. 
Knight knew—and she also knew Max 
Marcus’ plans for her daughter’s 
future. 

“She'll be ready for the lights in two 
years,” he declared. 

‘Mamma thought one year was 

~ a-plenty, but she was willing to listen to 
argument—and then act as she saw 
best. 

Marcus’ idea was as simple as a, b, 
c. Kitty was to play stock during the 
summer in an obscure Jersey town— 
this for experience. Then a season west 
of the Ohio in a cast-off piece of a 
metropolitan favorite’s—this for pol- 
ishing. Next Broadway, in a show of 
her own—this forever and ever—but 
“not amen,” she prayed fervently, 
“no men, no men at all.” 

Kit wasn’t greatly impressed with 
the future which Mamma and Maxy 
painted so glowingly for her, but she 
said little against it, most likely because 
she was dreaming dreams and 
reading catalogues. The living room 
was to be done in this, and it must 
have a southern exposure; the bath- 
room white, her own room blue, and 
she would have liked window boxes 
for the rear. Everything substantial and 
“pretty,” no mission or period stuff. 

; Of course there ’d be a kitten 
to to play with a ball of floss on the hearth 


a te a a ok 


She might have been happy, very 
happy, but then she would never have 
been famous, never have been quoted 
in Sunday papers from coast to coast, 

never have worn a rope of pearls which 
ei once belonged to Du Barry—or Mrs. 
Leslie Carter. And Mamma would have 
been simply a grandmother instead of 
“you must be Miss Knight’s older sis- 
ter, surely!” Perhaps Mamma intended 
it all for the best, her daughter’s best ; 
at least it is to be hoped sincerely that 
she did. 

Kitty knew that her mother didn’t 
approve of her marrying Edwin Coul- 
ton, but she never guessed why. If she 
had stopped to think she would have 
remembered that Mamma had scared 
away every man friend she had ever 
made—never mind how, she did. But 
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Kit was truly in-no-cent. And Ma 
was Mamma—when she wasn’t Mr 
sey. Of course, some day, she woul 
marry Edwin and Mamma would 
terribly upset—until she found out j 
how happy her Kit was. How much 
happier than in a stuffy theatre! Or 
hae with her name in lights on Broad= 

Then Mumsey would be glad— 
pis 3 ‘they’d all live together. 

Mrs. Knight let her have her dreams 
—said nothing but sawed wood in si- 
lence. When the time arrived, Coulton” 
would be sent about his business and 
Kitty taken over to Jersey—she set 
Pinkerton to see that the two of them 
didn’t go over to Jersey on business of ” 
their own without letting her in on it. 
But Edwin never thought of that—_ 
except between book covers. 

The theatre watched the little drama 
in wonderment. That Mamma Kni 
should sanction such a thing seemed in 
credible and yet, “seein’ is believin’,’ 
and Edwin Coulton came every night 
in his handsome car and took a 
and her parent home. When it was 
noised about that he “wasn’t a million- 
aire, either,” the dressing rooms sat™ 
up and took notice. 

Could it be that Mamma had discov-— 
—_ that Kitty hadn’t a future after 
a 

“She’s got something up her sleeve, 
that old gal,” nodded Napoleon. — 

“H’m, what is it they call a kitty’s 
maw?” snorted Gibson. 

“Maybe some medico has told the 
hen that she’s got an interesting ail- 
ment and it wont be long before she'll 
want to be measured for a pair 0 
wings, so she’d like to see her chick” 
in a little coop of her own before the 
end,” grinned Miss Duryea. 

Jim Fitzpatrick, in the chorus men’s” 
room, up at the top of the theatre, 
paused long enough in his trouser 
pressing to figure it all out. Kitty’s hap- 
piness meant a great deal to him; she 
was “the one dame in the show who 
was on the level,” he averred (al-— 
though he was wrong here). Of course 
he had known from the beginning that 
he hadn’t a show with her, so he didn’t” 
pose as a love-sick Romeo, but as a 
Bayard, a knight, not of the round- 
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table but of the stage door. He’d like 
to do something big for the kid before 
it was too late. He’d like to get a chance 
to play St. George to Mamma’s Dragon. 
He watched the woman every oppor- 
tunity he got, sure that she was up to 
Something, some trick, some unex- 
pected maneuver, trusting that he’d be 
on hand when she attempted to pull it 
off. But a chorus man at the Melody is 
of less importance than the theatre cat, 
and it was seldom he found himself 
even on the same floor with Kitty. 
So Fitz waited and the Melody 
Waited and Mamma smiled and smiled 
‘although she was ever on the job— 
like that celebrated nemesis that works 
while others sleep. : 
¥ “Edwin and I want to get married, 
~Mumsey,” said Kitty one day. It was 
the first time she had spoken right out 
and she was a little dubious as to how 
the news would be received. “Isn’t 


that just too lovely for words?” she 
added, with an attempt at playfulness. 
“But really we are tremendously in love 


with each other—” 
“All young people are,” remarked 
Mrs. Knight with a sigh. 
“You were too, Mumsey, once.” 
“Yes, once,” said Mumsey drily. 
Kitty flushed and added seriously: 
“This is different, Mother; nothing 


before was quite like it and nothing 


- again ever will be, I am sure! All the 
‘other times, well—that wasn’t love— 
Jimmy Fitz—and the tenor. Edwin is 
not that kind, but the kind I have al- 
ways known in my heart must come to 
me sooner or later, a maker of home 
. . . Don’t you understand, dear?” 

“Yes. But do you? How do you 
know, in a little while, you wont look 
back on Edwin Coulton as merely an- 
other Fitzpatrick or Beardsley?” 

“Oh, Mother, I know, I know!” 
cried the girl. 

Mrs. Knight said nothing for a few 
moments. 

“Of course you can’t leave Mr. 
Marcus now—right in the middle of his 
New York season,” said she pres- 
ently. 

“Why not?” asked Kit. 

“He can never get another girl quite 

like you to take your place in ‘Beauty 


Row.’ Don’t you think you and Edwin 
can wait until the show closes in 
May?” 

“I don’t know,” pouted Kitty slowly. 
“You see, we are awf’lly in love.” 

Men love each other a little better 
than women do, but at the same time 
not nearly enough to stand interference 
when the third party is of their own 
sex and the subject a charming young 
female whom they have honored by 
bestowing their affections upon. Had 
Coulton listened to Fitzpatrick, things 
might have turned out far differently 
from what they did, but a writer can no 
more see a chorus man than he can 
see why the press and public have not 
falien over themselves to do homage to 
his newest effusion. Jim waylaid him 
at the stage door one night, asking for 
a moment’s conversation; Coulton re- 
fused to listen to him—afterwards he 
said the fellow must have been drink- 
ing. 

But Kitty knew better. 

“You might have spared him five 
minutes,” she said, when Edwin told 
her about it. “He’s an awf'lly nice sort 
of boy.” 

“T don’t doubt it. But we can have 
nothing in common. What, then,. can 
he have to say to me?” 

“He may have discovered a plot 
which he thinks will interest you,” re- 
marked Kit, her head turned wistfully 
to one side. 

“Thanks, I brew my own plots,” said 
Coulton stiffly. And Kitty, who adored 
his books, was sure that he did—she 
was only fooling, she averred. 

But she thought a good deal about 
Fitzpatrick and what he had to say to 
her lover and she began to linger in 
the corridors and at the letter rack, 
hoping he would happen along at the 
psychological moment. The unwritten 
laws of stageland forbade her sending 
for him, and, while the matter was still 
fresh in her mind, the only opportunity 
which came her way occurred one night 
during a performance. The girls were 
waltzing with the men during the prima 
donna’s big number, and while Fitz- 
patrick wasn’t her partner, Kitty 
slipped from the embrace of the boy 
with whom she was dancing into Jim’s 











arms. Of course this confused the line 
for a second, and Mary Worthington, 
who had been robbed of Fitz, swore 
like a sailor, later on in the dressing 
room, but to this Kitty was serenely 
indifferent. Kitty Knight was a big 
favorite at the Melody, and then she 
was going to be married and quit the 
game anyway. . . 

“What did you want to say to Mr. 
Coulton the other night, Jimmy?” 
asked Kit, safe in the arms of her 
Bayard. 

“Nothing,” he replied, rather sul- 
lenly. 

“What a story! 
please!” 

“I’m not sure that I can,” he an- 
swered then, his lips scarcely moving 
for fear that some one might see—they 
couldn’t hear. “You are going to marry 
him, I suppose?” 

“Oh, yes! ? 

“That. goes with your maw?” 

“Oh, yes. Mumsey adores Edwin!” 

He snorted so loudly that Gaby De- 
lyle sniggered right out, hoping thereby 
to call attention to the pair of talkers. 

“What’s the matter?’ demanded 
-Kitty, opening her rosebud mouth and 
scorning to speak between closed lips. 
But then she wasn’t a chorus man; she 
wasn’t afraid of fines, and Marcus was 
going to star her some day. 

“Miss Knight,” whispered Fitz then, 
“your maw’s got something up her 
sleeve—she’s not going to let you marry 
any man—and lose her meal ticket.” 

“Why, Jim! I think you’ve lost your 
senses, talking to me about my mother 
in that way. No girl ever had such a 
mother, a mother who has her daugh- 
ter’s interest at heart if there ever was 
one! ‘Meal ticket!’ Why, Mumsey 
would live with us. Mr. Coulton is very 
well off—he’s a big man and his books 
are all best sellers. Mamma is delighted. 
I’m to be married in May—she set the 
day herself.” 

“May’s a long way off, like heaven,” 
muttered Fitz drily. 

“T’m sorry I danced with you—” 

“You'd better marry the guy to- 
night—give the old lady the slip.” 

“T hope they fine you a V for this!” 
“If they can find a V in my en- 
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velope on Saturday they'll be some kin 
to Houdini.” 

“Poor Jimmy,” she said softly. It- 
was as necessary for men to gamble as 
it was for girls to have new hats. ~ 

“Marry that guy to-night—to-mor- — 
row, will you?—for my sake?” 

“Don’t call him a ‘guy,’ Jimmy.” 

“I guess he’s a regular fellow.” 

“He is! And I know that-I shall be 
ce I—I’d like you to know him, 

im.” 

“Your desire don’t run round in a 
circle, I guess.” 

Kitty sighed. 

“Edwin didn’t know who you were 
until I told him— 

“And then he’d heard enough. | 
guess this is a devil of a job for a husky 
six footer, but what else can I do? Been 
at it six years now, and it’s ruined me 
for clerical work, the only other 
thing I can do. Never mind the ‘glad 
to know you’ stuff—hike to Jersey, but 
chain Maw in the cellar first.” 

“You’ve gone far enough,” said Kit 
then, drawing herself up with an at- 
tempt at dignity. “When you speak 
harshly of my ‘mother you speak 
harshly to me, Mr. Fitzpatrick. I sup- 
pose Mr. Coulton wasn’t so far a 
after all, the other night. 
you say another word I shall report you 
to Marcus.” 










































































































































































Christmas came and then the new 
year, warm and rainy as New York 
winters often are. “Beauty Row” be- 
gan to lose interest in Kitty Knight and 
her common-sense mamma. Other af- 
fairs had budded and blossomed; Alys 
Barbour had married and left the 
show ; the Spain had suddenly taken to 
coming to and from the theatre in a 
mere taxicab instead of the Bannister 
limousine. Life is measured by days, 
not years, on Broadway. 

Of course Coulton still came to the 
Melody with his car, and Kitty still 
spoke rapturously of her weddin gs tee da 
—which seemed no nearer in 
than it had in January. But it was 
pleasant to hear her prattle and plan 
and she was neariy smothered under a 
stack of decorators’ catalogues, these 
days. Only the apartment on the Drive 
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was abandoned—they would take a 
place on Long Island or at West- 
chester, for the summer. 

“T don’t believe in long engagements 
' myself, do you?” cried Venita Paget, 
one night in the dressing room, be- 
tween acts. : 

“Oh, but then you don’t believe in 
anything, dearie,” retorted Miss De- 
lyle, who didn’t love Kitty better but 
Venita less. 

“At least I did marry,” snapped Miss 


“H’m, why brag? We’ve seen him— 
holding up the arc at the corner and 
then slumpin’ away when he glimpsed 
you coming out the stage door with 
some Silk Hat Harry,” grinned Gaby. 
“Never mind, never mind. Little Kit 
here is saying with—was it Shake- 
speare?—‘If you’re waking, call me 
early, call me early, Mumsey dear, for 
to-morrow. . . . I’m to be Queen o’ 
the May.’ Only, Mumsey wont 
be awake on May day.” 

Kitty looked up angrily, her blue 


eyes shining dark. 

“You're Seem devil, Gaby!” 
cried. 

“Sure! We’re all chorus ladies. Why 
honor me?” laughed the caustic De- 


Iyle. 


Few shows can weather a New York 
summer, and the notice of the closing 
of “Beauty Row” was posted the mid- 
de of April, the obituaries to be held 
the first week in May. Already two of 
the Belles had left the company; one 
had married and Miss Worthington 
had gone to Paris for the spring races. 
Violet Spain, too, spoke of quitting. 
She claimed that she had never yet seen 
a bit of green on tree or plant in New 
York and she was too old now to stand 
the shock. 

Marcus and Mrs. Knight were busy 
over in Jersey, these days. A stock 
opera company with Kitty at the head 
pf it; that was their idea. And Marcus 
was searching high and low for pieces 
that would suit the youthful star. This 
was not so easy after all, for Kitty 
had little singing voice and they were 
depending solely on her charm, her 
personality, to win out. Old Herbert 


she 


operas and de Koven pieces were out 
of the question—too much music. 
Presently several old London Gaiety 
shows were pressed into service and the 
opening bill selected, “San Toy.” After 
a summer in Jersey and a season on 
the road, Kitty Knight was to move 
upon Broadway. It was “an honor that 
she dreamed not of.” 

Then Marcus made the mistake of 
engaging the cast to support his star 
without the aid of Mamma, for if 
Mamma had been in consultation, of 
course Marcus would never have ap- 
proached Jim Fitzpatrick with an offer 
to play juveniles. And Fitz accepted, 
signed, and went after Kitty, right up 
to the door of the dressing room. 

Mrs. Gibson answered his knock. 

“My God, it’s a ‘sky rocket,” she 
cried, seeing Jimmy—‘“Sky rockets” 
being the name somebody had given the 
chorus men at the Melody because they 
had to troop to the top of the house 
to dress, and then come down again. 
“What do you want here!” she added 
defiantly. 

“T want to see Miss Knight, Gibson,” 
he answered with spirit. 

“Then want’ll be your master—she’s 
got no time for the likes o’ you!” 
snapped the old dresser. 

He raised his voice. 

“Miss Knight!” he called. 

Instead, Mamma trotted to the door. 

“You want to speak to me?” she de- 
manded. 

“No, your daughter. I—” 

“My daughter is engaged,” returned 
Mrs. Knight and closed the door in his 
face. 

Gaby had heard the last remark and 
her black eyes twinkled maliciously. 
“So we all understand, so we have 
heard these last six months, Mamma,” 
she jeered, “so for God’s sake put our 
minds at rest and tell us when you're 
pulling off the stunt, will you?” 

“You belong in the kitchen!” 
shouted Mrs. Knight, beside herself. 

“And that’s where your angel child 
longs to be, aint it, Kitty?” returned 
Miss Delyle unabashed. 

There followed an unpleasant five 
minutes. Kitty felt called upon to re- 
sent the girls’ insults to her mother, and 
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since the girls dearly loved a quarrel 
it didn’t actually require old Gibson’s 
occasional bit of fuel to add fury to the 
flames. There was no actual hair-pull- 
ing but that may have been because the 
wigs were the property of the man- 
agement. 

“Excuse me,” pleaded Miss Paget, 
in the midst of the fray, “but I’ve got 
to toddle along to keep-a supper date 
with one of the stage hands. Oh, but 
he’s gentlemanly—and ree-fined. More 
like a sky rocket—honest, Kit. Good 
night, girls. Good night, Mumsey. Do 
you know that bea-yootiful poem which 
begins. ‘Oh to be in Jersey, now that 
May is here?’ ” 


May dawned and still Fitz hadn’t 
found a chance to speak to Kitty. Kit 
herself was learning her part in “San 
Toy”—although what was the use in 
making her head ache over a new part 
when soon, very soon now, she would 
be leaving the stage behind her? Then 
Mamma told her that if she would sing 
the role for Mr. Marcus for one week, 
one little week, until his real prima 
donna arrived from California, Kitty 
would be bestowing a great and lasting 
favor upon the big manager. And Kitty 
consented—one week, six short days, 
nine performances. 

The show closed at the Melody and 
Mrs. Knight and her daughter went to 
Newark. Before, Jersey had always 
spelled matrimony to Kit; pretty soon 
it was to spell stock opera. Mamma 
took a flat—which seemed unnecessary 
for one short week. And Mamma for- 
got to post the letter which Kitty wrote 
to Edwin Coulton telling him all about 
it and giving him their address. Of 
course he found them eventually but 
not until ten days later, and then Kit 
was playing “The Dairymaid” and re- 
hearsing “The Schoolgirl”—the prima 
donna hadn’t yet arrived from the 
West. 

“I want to speak to you, Edwin,” 
said Mrs. Knight, when Coulton came 
to their apartment straight from the 
railroad station. “Luckily: Kitty is at 
the theatre rehearsing. Sit down. Will 

ou have a glass of iced tea? mers 
‘You know I am very fond of you, 


Edwin, and because I am, and beca 
it is the only honorable thing to do, 
am going to tell you—a story.” 

Coulton moved uneasily in his chair. 

“It concerns Kitty—and my husband 
and my son—Kit’s brother,” resumed 
Mrs. Knight. “I think I owe it to you” 
to be perfectly honest—about them. 
Then, when you know, you must act as 
you think best.” 

Coulton said nothing, although she 
paused, waiting for him to speak, to 
say something, anything, just give her 
a cue. But he felt like a man in the 
dark and he simply sat there and 
stared. 

“I believe you are very fond of m 
daughter,” she remarked presently with 
a sigh. “I had hoped that it was merely 
an infatuation and that, given time, it 
would die a natural death. That is why 
I kept postponing the wedding, week 
after week, month after month. But 
you seem determined—” 

“Why, I don’t understand!” Coul- 
ton interposed then. “I certainly want 
to marry Kitty—” 

“I supposed so. And Kit cares for 
you. But—the fault is mine, of course; ~ 
still—you must hear this first. Then if — 
you still wish to marry Kitty, you must 
stand the consequences. I have warned 
you.” 

The young man jumped up and 
walked nervously the length of the 
room. Mamma stole a glance at the 
clock, but Kit would not return from 
rehearsal for an hour yet. 

“My husband, Kitty’s father, is not 
dead, Edwin. You believed he was?” 

Coulton hadn’t at all; he had sim- 
ply never given the man a thought. 

“Nor is my son, Kit’s brother. 

They are both alive.” 

“Well, what of it?” he cried, turning 
and facing her abruptly. “What is all 
this mystery about?” 

Mamma began to rock herself to and 
fro, muttering half to herself. 

“The first nice man, the first rich 
man who ever took a fancy to the poor 
lamb too!” said she. “Oh, it is awful, 
unjust! Yet I must be honest!” 

“Of course you must!” he cried, a 
nervous tremor going over him. “If 
there is anything that I can do—” 
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“There is nothing anybody can do,” 


she sighed, dryi ng her eyes. “Edwin, 


poor husband and my poor son, 

Kit’s Father and brother, are in a sana- 
orium at White Plains.” 

There was a little silence and the 


‘man moistened his lips before he put 
“the question: “What for?” 


Again she began to rock back and 


forth in her chair. 


“T’d rather cut off my right hand 
than tell you this,” she moaned. “But 
it is the only honest thing to do. If I 
didn’t and afterwards, after you were 
married, something was to happen to 
Kitty—or to her « sali Why did I 
ever let you learn to care for each 
other !” 

Coulton was calmer now. He sat 
down and took her hands in his. 

“Tell me the truth, Mrs. Knight,” he 
said in a firm voice. “As you say. your- 
self, it is better to do that now and so 
avoid trouble in the future. Your hus- 
band and your son?” 

Mamma’s voice came in a shrill 
whisper. 

“They—they are insane!” 

He had guessed it a moment before 
and now that he knew from her lips 
the truth, the atmosphere seemed to 
clear; he-even felt relieved. 

“Does Kitty know?” he asked. 

“Oh, never, never! I can’t blight her 
young life? Some day—some day— 


: yon can never tell, the doctors said. 


arry was such a bright boy! You 
would never have thought—but when 
he came home from college, he had 
studied too hard, you see. I guess Kit 
oughtn’t to be doing this, all this work, 


‘weekly change of bill, but—we’ve got 


to live and it’s expensive at White 


Plains. . . . What do you think, 
Mr. Coulton?” 

The words came as if she herself had 
put them into his mouth. And after all, 
who can blame him? Insanity! A rose 
with a worm at its heart! 

“I think,” he said, “the kindest thing 
for us to do—in the long run, Mrs. 
Knight—is to say good-by. I have got 
to go to Italy to gather some material 
for a book anyway and—there’s a boat 
sails on Saturday.” 

“There’s one to-morrow !” announced 
Mrs. Knight quickly. 

And Coulton took that boat. 


Kitty never saw him again. She 
waited, a week, two; then she wrote to 
him, to his apartment, to his club, last- 
ly, to his publishers. They forwarded 
the letter to Rome. It was at this time, 
however, that Kitty saw in a journal 
that Edwin Coulton was in Italy, so she 
sat herself down and wrote a second 
letter to the Eternal City. ‘And she ac- 
cused her mother of duplicity. - Mrs. 
Knight wept and trembled until Coul- 
ton’s reply came from oversea. It was 
quite brief—and mysterious. It told Kit 
that he was sure their engagement had 
been a mistake, and he was glad they 
had found it out before too late. 

Kitty Knight to-day is one of the 
foremost musical comedy stars in 
America. She has an apartment on the 
Drive, a place at Westchester, and a 
devoted mamma. The first thing she did 
with the first money she earned after 
she became a star was to order a hand- 
some monument to her father, whom 
she didn’t remember. The second was 
to buy a complete set of Edwin Coul- 
ton’s novels, sumptuously bound. 








The career of Nadine Duryea, the third of the “Belles 
of Beauty Row,” will be attractively chronicled under 
the title, “Big-Time Love,” in the July issue of the 
GREEN BOOK MAGAZINE, on sale June 12th. 




















Bees world was formerly made up of a number 
of things. But now it contains only one thing. 
We eat to it, drink to-it, sleep to it, get married 
to it, and will, finally, I suppose, die of it. 
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By Raymond Hitchcock 


RAYMOND HITCHCOCK, 
a¢ being of sane mind—appar- 

ently—and clear understand- 
ing, do hereby give, devise, bequeath— 
and all the rest of it—to the GREEN 
Book, my views on that subject of 
such vital importance to us all—namely, 
Life. Having lived for some years 
and being by no means a dead one as 
yet, I know of no one more eminently 
fitted to discourse on the topic. 

To begin with, I discovered long ago, 
that, in order really to enjoy life, one 
must really live. Mere existence is not 
life. At the best, it is only near-life and 
is absolutely devoid of the sheen which 
characterizes the real article. It has 
warp and woof, I grant you. Also solid- 
ity and wearing qualities. In fact, many 
times its wearing qualities wear upon 
its possessor to the extent that in a 
moment of weariness he makes way 
with it and thereby passes out of the 
story. (The great trouble with me, Mr. 
Editor, is that I start things I cannot 
finish. I know what I want to say. I 
am on the point of—or was—of point- 
ing some great moral; but words fail 
me. Like that other great writer, Frank 
Stockton, who by failing to discriminate 
between a lady and a tiger brought 
fame down on his head—I leave you to 
draw your own conclusions. Apt com- 
parison, eh?) 

Some one has said that this world 
is made up of a number of things and 
that, this being the case, we should all 
be as happy as kings. I beg leave to 
differ as regards both assertions. 


The world did use to be made up of 
a number of things. (I think there is 
something ungrammatical about that 
sentence but I can’t just make out what 
it is. Perhaps “did use” is not right. 
Try “did used.” No, that sounds worse. 
“Was formerly”—there, that’s better.) 
The world was formerly made up of a 
number of things. Oh, many things! I 
have here neither time, space nor vo- 
cabulary sufficient to express the large 
number of things which used—former- 
ly constituted, I mean, the world. But 
now—now! Why, it contains only one — 
thing. We eat to it, drink to it, sleep 
to it, get married to it, and will, finally, 
I suppose, die of it. 

Guessed right the very first time. The 
tango! Pronounced Tawngo. (It being 
the fashion for those histrionically in- 
clined to discuss it pro and con through 
the medium of the periodicals, I will 
tell you gratis that the first thing to 
learn about the Tawngo is to pronounce 
it. One’s pronunciation gives one away 
immediately. ) 

You may be a “perfect fiend” for it— 
all the dear girls I know and also most 
of the dear boys not engaged in busi- 
ness are “perfect fiends.” They tell’ me 
that, right after they show me their 
pronunciation. First they say: 

“How do you do, Mr. Hitchcock— 
beenfairlydyingtomeetyouforA-a-a-ges 
—do you tawngo?” To which I re- 
ply—if it’s one of the dear girls: 

“So sweet of you to say so! Yes, 


indeed. Ofcourseyoutawngo?” Thereby — 


showing that I too am a member of 
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the inner shrine and have tasted the 
inside of the cup—as ’twere. (I do get 
so mixed up on similes and things of 
the kind!) Then they say: 

“Oh, I should just say so! I’m a per- 
fect fiend!” To which, still supposing it 
is a dear girl I am speaking to, I reply, 
being both a man and a gentleman: 

“Perfect, of course, but—fiend? Ah 
no!” And then we drift either into 
the mazes of the dance or into a maze 
of conversation concerning the dance. 
Either way it is sure—pretty sure—to 
be satisfactory and delightful. 

Now, if I may be permitted to use the 
language of the ladies referred to, I 
too am a Tawngo fiend. I eat to it. 

An actor, you understand, has little 
home life. His meals are usually con- 
summated in some café—when he has 
the price. When he has not, he does not 
eat, for he would not go to a lunch room 
except on a bet which an enterprising 
press-agent had succeeded in landing 
in the newspapers as a bet. Why? Busi- 
ness reasons purely. If it were a ques- 
tion of mere food he would probably 
prefer the lunch room. But, as I was 
saying—I eat to it. We were speaking 
of the Tawngo, you know. 

In my favorite victual houses, tango 
artists are advertised right along with 
baby lobsters. “It is a well known fact 
that tango artists attract baby lobsters, 
by the way,” said he sardonically with 
tilted eyebrow and a merry gleam in his 
eye. Which eye? 

As I enter mine café, the band strikes 
up—three guesses what it strikes up? 
Right the first time! Out in plain view 
of the hungry come the tawngoists— 
among the lobsters and clams and every- 
thing. No menu is complete without 
them. 

Were I at home in mine own house I 
might not have the artistes gyrating 
before my eyes. But what is home with- 
out a victrola and what is a victrola 
without “Too Much Mustard?” 

So, I eat to it and I drink to it. Also 
sleep to it. At first I used to—formerly 
thought, I mean, I never could sleep to 
it, but now—why little Raymond could 
not close his eyes unless somewhere, 
some one was playing it. I choose my 
hotel rooms only after careful consulta- 


tion with the management as to location. 
If there is no place near by warranted 
to furnish Tawngo music at all hours, I 
hie me to some other hostelry. 

So—I eat to it, drink to it, sleep to it. 

No, I did not get married to it—but 
you read about the couple who did, 
didn’t you? Pad a Tawngo wedding. 
He-e-re comes the bride—everybody’s 
doing it now! 

As a matter of fact, I think this dance 
was just the thing the old world needed, 
You know, like our livers, we are apt 
to become sluggish and need waking up. ° 
It’s a universal need, but cures are not 
usually universal. What appeals to the 
young does not appeal to the old, and 
vice versa. : 

The Tawngo fills the bill. Why, every- 
where you go you see everybody dan- 
cing it. And it’s a poor grandfather who 
can’t teach his grandson a new step or 
two! 

During the intermissions at dances 
you will see the people hopping around 
teaching and learning. They never tire 
and as the result the old are growing 
young and the young folks would just 
as soon take Dad and Mother along as 
not. It’s a grand old dawnce! 

Like life. It’s a grand old life—if 
you know how to live. And there’s only 
one way to live—cultivate your capac- 
ity for enjoyment and then live up to 
that capacity. Learn to tawngo well and 
then tawngo every time you get an op- 
portunity. 

The Tawngo, then, is, at the present 
writing, Life. To be more explicit, per- 
haps I should say the piéce de résistance 
of life. “Of course there are several 
other little things served on the side, 
such as suffrage for the women and 
politics for the men. Why not say 
politics for both and be done with it? 
Because suffrage is not and never will 
be, strictly speaking, politics. The dear 
ladies will never let it get that far. They 
are rapidly acquiring the vote, which, 
we men understand, is something they 
simply could not be happy without. 
When they get it they’ll heave a sigh of 
triumph and probably put it away on 
the shelf with last year’s hat. I think 
the main reason for all the commotion 
had its rise in that small paragraph in 
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the Constitution which classed them 
with children and idiots. a 

At least it is the argument that has 
been offered to me times without num- 
ber. 

“Why,” I have said, just for the sake 
of argument—TI love to argue—“should 
you vote? Haven’t you husbands and 
brothers and sweethearts, etc., who will 
gladly relieve you of the responsibil- 
ity?” To which the answer has come, 
haughtily : 

“Perhaps we have, buf—do you think 
we are going to stand being classed with 
children and idiots?” 

I most emphatically do not think 
they should be so classed. I am in favor 
of suffrage. If they want to vote—let 
’em. And do it quickly. For until there 
is equal suffrage the world over, man’s 
life and reason are in danger from 
those nearest and dearest to him. The 
hand which formerly soothed his fe- 
vered brow now nightly pushes it into 
corrugations. 

Votes for women! Votes for women! 
Non-militant women! I do not believe 
in giving a lady who throws bricks what 


she wants. It’s such rotten discipline, 
you know. A spoiled child is bad enough 
but you can spank a spoiled child. But 
you—cannot—spank—a—lady ! 

As an actor I have no views on poli- 
tics for men, being, generally consid- 
ered, a non-resident of whatever com- 
munity I happen to be in. 

What do you believe in, sir? 

Why, said he, flicking an imaginary 
grain of dust from his irreproachable 
street suit, I believe in: 

Fresh air, 

Sunshine, 

Moonshine, 

Monkey shines, 

Shoe shines, 

Things to buy and money to buy 
them with—and, 

The Tawngo! 

In other words, I’m for Life—just 
Life, and I expect to live in the full- 
est meaning of the word until I die, 
but I hope never to be as happy as 
kings—for when, I ask you, did you 
ever hear of a monarch, either limited 
or unlimited, who was happy? I ask 
you that. 


a 


A GREAT DANE 


[AN MACLAREN has always been a great Shakespeare enthusiast. Before 

coming to the United States he won distinction in England as a Shake- 
spearean actor and producer. One of the first things he did when he arrived in 
America was to begin an agitation for the commemoration of the birthday of. 
Shakespeare, and at his own expense arranged a performance of “Hamlet,” which 
he produced at Wallack’s Theatre. 

Shortly afterwards, he was walking down Riverside Drive with his massive 
Great Dane. A bevy of admirers approached from an opposite direction. 

“What a magnificent Dane,” one of them remarked, and then, with a twinkle 
in her eye, concluded: “Of course you have named him Hamlet?” 
3 aS not exactly,” the actor replied, “but I have done my best. Her name 
is p + iar . J 
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T WAS raining, a dull, fine 
El | mist, which chilled New York 
to the bones and made the 


dusk seem more intolerable than ever. 
Colin Wood stood at the window, 
drumming idly on the pane, while 
watching the arc lamp sputtering on the 
corner, and wondering what in the 
world she should do with herself on 
such a night. It became quite a question 
with the girl after a while, for she was 
very lonely ; she hadn’t-eaten since noon, 
and she knew not a soul in the city. 

Almost, for a minute, she was home- 
sick, though.home meant nothing to her, 
merely a name, a place she had never 
known. But the strangeness, the im- 
mensity of New York fairly made her 
gasp for breath. During the day, on the 
move, she didn’t feel its vastness so 
poignantly, but at nightfall it came 
tumbling down upon her head like a 
house of cards and she watched its ever- 
changing panorama in a sort of won- 
derment. 

She turned away from the window 
with a little sigh, first drawing the cur- 
tains and shutting out the glimpse of 
the dismal street. The feeble light from 
the single gas jet showed her a very 
plain, very cheap little room wholly 
without ornamentation; there were no 
pictures, no cushions, no feminine touch 
anywhere ; the place looked simply what 
it was, a hall bedroom in a West Forty- 


fifth Street lodging house. Colin thought 
the five dollars a week for it an out- 
rage. 

She was just inspecting her shoes, 
with their very thin soles, and remem- 
bering the great pools under the arc 
lamp, when there came a sharp double 
rap on her door. For a moment or two 
she hesitated, wondering; then, drop- 
ping her shoe, she went scurrying to 
answer the call. 

‘ Outside in the dimly lighted corridor 
was a girl, and for the briefest second 
she and Colin stood facing each other 
in silence, the one waiting for the other. 
Then the visitor said: 

“May I come in, Miss Wood?” 

“Please do,” replied Colin, holding 
wide the door. 

The other girl crossed the threshold 
and after one glance around the tiny 
room, seated herself upon the side of 
the bed. She was very tall and very 
slim, with dark eyes and hair and 
cherry-red lips. Her dress was almost 
an evening gown without a train, a 
wistaria chiffon, cut high in the neck, 
and with elbow sleeves. She wore long 
pear-shaped pearl earrings, and the 
first finger of each hand was ringed to 
the first joint. 

“Do you know me?” she asked Colin, 
flashing her white teeth in a smile. 

Colin shook her head. 

“You’ve seen me?” 
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AS MAY PAUSED ON THE THRESHOLD, A DRESDEN FIGURE OF EXQUISITE LOVELINESS, BOTH MEN 


ROSE, TOSSED ASIDE THEIR CIGARETTES, AND CAME EAGERLY FORWARD. A SECOND LATER, COLIN, 
STANDING IN BACK, HEARD THE UNMISTAKABLE SOUND OF A KISS, AND THEN ANOTHER, BEFORE - 
MAY WAS PERMITTED TO ENTER THE ROOM. EVA CAME NEXT—AND EACH MAN KISSED HER, 
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“T’ve passed you on the stairs, yes.” 

“T’m Eva Osborne,” said the visitor 
then. “I live below you, May Waldorf 
and Nita George and I—it’s an apart- 
ment, really. Of course we’ve met on 
the stairs. In New York that is about 
all one does do. Your name I got from 
Miss Fish. Have you anything on for 
to-night, Colin Wood?” 

“Nary an engagement,” smiled Colin. 

It was not very encouraging and Eva 
_ Osborne crossed one leg over the other, 
letting her elbow rest on one knee and 
* sinking her chin in her soft pink palm. 

“Tt’s this way,” she explained, speak- 
ing with some difficulty: “we’ve got a 
party on for to-night, dinner, theatre, 
supper and dance, you know. The very 
nicest boys; Nicko Delanson’s the host. 
Which is another way of saying that 
everything will be AI. And there'll be 
—of course you like champagne?” 

“T never touch it,” said Colin—she 
had never tasted it. 

“Well. There’s six in the 
party: Delanson, Prince, and a man 
named Trenholm. I don’t know him but 
he’s bound to have oodles of money— 
they all have.” Eva straightened up; her 
eyes flashed greedily. “May, Nita and I 
are the girls of the party—only Nita’s 
ill. She can’t possibly go out to-night in 
such weather with her cold! May sug- 
gested asking you to go in her place.” 

“That’s very nice of her, I’m sure,” 
nodded Colin. 

Eva waited but Colin said nothing 
more, so she continued: 

“Ylou see, we had to get somebody 
and May is: so—so particular about 
whom she knows. There’re dozens of 
girls she might have asked, but she de- 
cided on you. Not that I’m not glad, 
but I thought you might think it odd. 
None of us has ever spoken. You'll 
enjoy yourself—that’s certain. And 
they’re nice boys too.” 

This time, when she stopped, her 
eyes fixed searchingly on Colin’s face, 
the girl knew she was obliged to say 
something. 

“Is the party to be at some hotel?” 
she asked at last. 

“Possibly Louis Martin’s.” 

“TI wanted to know about clothes.” 

“Nothing too fussy,” cried Eva. “I’m 


going to wear this—and May will be in 
the same boat. No trains or décolleté—” 

Then Colin began to laugh. Gazing 
straight at Eva Osborne, she laughed 
out loud and quite frankly like a Moy, 
with head thrown slightly back and 
teeth gleaming like tiny seed pearls. 

“What is it?” asked Eva, not sure 
whether to smile or frown. 

“I’m thinking about my clothes,” re- 
torted Colin. “Lord love you, I’ve got 
almost my entire wardrobe on my back 
at this minute. Can you imagine me sail- 
ing into Martin’s wearing a little blue 
coat-suit ?” 

“Oh, we'll fix that,” Eva nodded then. 
“Between the three of us, we can surely 
find something—” 

“T don’t like borrowed plumes,” inter- 
posed Colin quickly. “If anybody should 
recognize—” 

“Rot! Men don’t know Fifth Avenue 
from Third—except when you're 
dressed from Third. Then they only 
know something’s wrong. Do come! 
You see, without another girl the 
party’s gone to smash. We can’t go 
lopsided—three men and two girls. The 
car will be here any minute now.” 

Colin threw a glance around the tiny 
room and shrugged her shoulders. 

“T had promised myself a cosy chair 
and a new magazine.” 

“Oh, bother! The idea! In New 
York!” 

“But I’ve just landed,” smiled Colin. 
“T haven’t caught the fever yet.” 

“Where did you come from?” asked 
Eva bluntly. 

“Louisiana.” 

“Oh, I never thought of that. I al- 
ways say Virginia.” 

Colin Wood smiled demurely and 
walked toward the door. 

“T hate the idea of breaking up your 
party,” she said. “And, again, I hate 
the idea of wearing somebody’s else 
clothes. Still—” 

Eva led the way downstairs to the 
apartment of the Three Graces. There 
were three rooms, the second story 
front furnished as a living room, a hall 
room which had been turned into a 
bath, and a huge bedroom at the back 
where all three girls slept in single 
iron beds, placed in a row. 
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The living room boasted an open fire 
place and was furnished with an at- 
tempt at smartness—a rug hung oppo- 
site the windows, a Directoire sofa 
drawn up before the fire with a pol- 
ished table just at its back, a Japanese 
screen laden with silk wistaria blos- 
soms, and magazines and books scat- 
tered everywhere. On the table was a 
bowl of orchids, and a brass jardiniére 
held a dozen American Beauty roses. 

As Eva opened the door, and with 
Colin crossed the room, May Waldorf 
rose from the sofa and stood ready to 
greet their guest. She was younger than 
Eva, possibly ten years younger, Colin 
guessed shrewdly, a tall and beautiful 
blonde, as fair as a lily and as dainty 
as an anemone, with a truly patrician 
face and manner. She was dressed in 
a gown very much like Eva’s except 
that it was white, with here and there a 
touch of green; and she wore neither 
earrings or other jewelry. 

“So Eva got you—that’s good! I 
was beginning to despair and, frankly, 
I want something good to eat.” She 
smiled and nodded at Colin in a most 
friendly way. “I expect the car any 
moment now. Will you get into some- 
thing just as soon as you can?” 

“As soon as you decide what it shall 
be,” returned Colin. “Miss Osborne 
will tell you—I stand revealed in my 
best—with a jacket, if necessary.” 

May leaned against the sofa arm and 
regarded her critically. She saw a girl 
not so tall as Eva or herself, a girl 
with brown hair and eyes, the hair 
worn parted on the left side and the 
eyes with an Irish glint lurking in their 
depths. Furthermore, she had the fig- 
ure of a boy, slim, trim and somewhat 
angular for a woman, and a boy’s 
laugh which the world heard to love. 
She might have been sixteen and she 
might have been younger—if a boy; 
as a matter of fact, Colin Wood was 
just twenty. 

“T think,” remarked May, turning to 
Eva, “that Miss Wood is not so—so 
plump as Nita, but the blue chiffon 
ought to do very nicely. It is a perfectly 
new frock,” she explained to Colin, “so 
you need not worry about anyone’s 
recognizing it.” 


“But that’s hardly fair—to Nita,” 
laughed Colin. 

“As if she bothers her head about ~ 
anything!” cried Eva. She slipped her 
arm around the girl’s waist and moved 
toward the door of the bedroom. 
“No, you’re more than welcome to the 
dress; Nita would be the first to tell 
you so if she wasn’t—ill. We'd better 
hurry. Men are horrid when you keep 
them waiting for their meals.” 

As they disappeared in the bedroom, 
May sank down again among the 
cushions of the sofa, curling up, feet 
and all, like a white kitten. Here Eva 
found her a moment later when she - 
came back to the living room, leaving 
Colin alone in the room beyond. 

“What is she? Who is she?” asked 
May, looking up. 

“God knows,” returned Eva pleas- 
antly. 

“Fish says she’s an actress.” 

“They all are. I only hope 
she knows the difference between an 
oyster fork and an asparagus rake,” 

“Forget it, Eva. She knows.” 

“Nicko is so particular—” 

“You leave Delanson to me. Now go 
back—and hurry. Don’t work the 
pumps too much, Eva—she’s not from 
the alfalfa. I fancy she’ll look like 
Billie Burke in an evening gown. Give 
her anything of Nita’s she wants. 
Princy will be furious when he finds- 
she’s not along—this girl will have to 
shine up to him. Tell her to be sure and 
call us by our given names before the 
men.” 

“Yes, of course.” 

“Ts Nita still asleep?” 

“Good until morning.” 

“Not—snoring or talking?” 

“No, nothing of the sort. She’s all. 
right.” 

“Champagne will land her on Broad- 
way yet,” said May viciously. “She’s 
got no sense. In two years we'll be look- 
ing the other way when we see her on 
the street. Get that girl into something 
quick—there’s a dear.” 

Eva Osborne went back to the bed- 
room, where she found Colin standing 
before a mirror combing her hair. It 
was rather short hair, but thick and 
curly and beautiful. When Eva offered 
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her the jars of cream and rouge and 
enamel, Colin shook her head and took 
instead a puff, dusting her face lightly 
with powder. Then she struggled into 
Nita George’s gown and Eva dropped 
upon her knees to fasten it. 

“Like New York?” she said. 

“What I’ve seen of it. I’ve got no 
friends here’ and that makes it 
lonely.” 

“Stage?” 

“Yes—greenhorn. How do you go 
about it?” 

“Do you mean chorus?” asked Eva. 

Colin smiled to herself. All the time 
she was watching Miss Osborne in the 
mirror. 

“Are you a chorus girl?” she asked 
in turn. 

“Oh, yes.” 

“And Miss Waldorf and—Nita?” 

“May is with the ‘Follies’ each year 
during its New York run. Nita’s at the 
Winter Garden. None of us ever leave 
New York—except, maybe, Boston.” 

“That must be very nice,” nodded 
Colin. 

“Yes. . . . Why don’t you go up 
to the Winter Garden? If you get to be 
a favorite they'll keep you on in New 
York, take you from one show when it 
goes on the road and place you in an- 
other that’s ready to settle down on 
Broadway. Nita’s tremendously popu- 
lar with the Garden crowd.” 

“Do you think I stand a chance? I’ve 
got sense enough to know I’m not Miss 
Waldorf’s type—or yours.” 

Eva rose to her feet and began to 
gather in the gown at the waist with 
pins. Colin’s boyish chest was lost under 
the lace and chiffon; she would have 
appeared to better advantage in a plain 
little coat-suit and a saucy hat with a 
red feather in it. But Miss Osborne 
achieved a real triumph with the ma- 
terial at hand. When Colin was ready, 
the gown challenged admiration from 
May Waldorf even although it was 
ruined for all time as far as Nita was 
concerned. 

“No, you’re not as lovely as May is,” 
said Eva, as she studied Colin Wood 
critically. “Honest Injun, you’re not as 
pretty—really pretty, mind you—as I 
am—or Nita is. But then there are a 


hundred merely pretty girls in Broad- 
way choruses; the stage is full of ’em. 
You—you’re different. With the right 
sort of clothes, clothes that fit your per-: 
sonality, you’d become the rage # our 
set. How old are you?” 

“I only lie when another woman asks 
me how old I am,” returned Colin, with 
a smile. 

“H’m, I don’t favor either sex my- 
self!” grinned Eva. 

She opened a closet and brought out 
a smart satin coat trimmed with black 
fur. “Sable,” she told Colin, in a 
whisper. It, like the dress, was a little 
large for the girl, but the coat being 
made roomy didn’t require taking up. 
Again Eva stood off, surveying her 
work, and this time a slow smile of ap- 
proval curved her cherry-red lips. “If 
you only had a fur toque with a scarlet 
quill in it!” she muttered. As it was, she 
had to get her one of Nita’s hats, a 
poke bonnet affair wreathed with tiny 
pink roses which was all wrong for 
Colin. 

“Come along now,” said Eva. She 
slipped into her own coat and speared a 
huge black hat on which reposed a hun- 
dred dollars’ worth of white aigrettes. 
“Don’t forget about calling us by our 
first names—men are so funny! And we 
wont say anything about meeting just 
this evening—of course.” 

“Of course,” echoed Colin very 
gravely. 

Eva turned off the light and the two 
girls joined May Waldorf in the liv- 
ing room. She was waiting, dressed in 
coat and hat. 

“Why, the kid’s a winner!” exclaimed 
May, turning with a nod and a smile 
from Colin to Eva Osborne. “You'll 
have an awfully good time—the boys 
are lovely. Eve, the hat’s bad 
but she can take it off if necessary.” 

“You see, Nita wears her hair over 
her ears and fluffs it up in front under 
the brim. You don’t. Are you 
going to wear any flowers, May?” 

“No. Is that the bell?” 

Colin strolled to the window and 
glanced out at the wet pavements and 
shivering pedestrians. 

“T don’t like the idea of getting your 
chum’s pretty things all spoiled by the 
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rain,” she observed. “But on the other 
hand, if it wasn’t that you needed an- 
other girl to complete your party I’d be 
safely housed to-night, wouldn’t I?” 

“Don’t bother your head about what 
may happen to Nita George’s clothes,” 
said May drily. “If Nicko trots the 
dress into ribbons—and he will walk 
all over your shoes, my dear !—we'll 
simply toss it in a corner when we get 
home and to-morrow Nita wont know 
what happened—or how—or when.” 

Eva turned from a mirror with some- 
thing like a sigh rattling in her throat. 

“Don’t you think Collie ought to get 
on up at the Garden?” she asked May. 
“She wants to go on the stage—new at 
the game.” 

At that moment a loud, double knock 
sounded on the door, and following it 
came a voice which announced briefly: 
Auto’ ~ 

“Let’s go,” May said. She threw a 
final look around the room. “Turn out 
the gas-log,” she told Eva. “There’re 
no matches Nita can get hold of, I 
hope.” 

“She’s good till morning,” returned 
Eva, stooping to turn off the gas-cock. 

One by one they hurried down the 
stairs and through the front hall to the 
door. An immense blue limousine stood 
at the curb, its huge headlight making a 
yellow streak across the wet asphalt. 

“Peep, peep, peep!” sang some one 
from a dark window across the street. 

“Canaille!” muttered May, under her 
breath. 

“Tf you start to swear, Wally, back I 
go,” snickered Eva. 

Colin only smiled. Silently she fol- 
lowed them across the wet sidewalk and 
into the embrace of the luxurious car. 


II 


AS THE automobile swung into 

Broadway, Colin sank back against 
the cushions, watching the blurred street 
lights through the rain-washed doors, 
and refusing to be drawn into the con- 
versation which waxed right merrily be- 
tween May and Eva. They were dis- 
cussing the party ahead of them—the 
food they would eat, the choice of en- 


tertainment after dinner, the dancing — 
cabaret they would seek after the play, 
and lastly the men themselves who were 


to be their hosts. And Colin soon no- ~ 


ticed that in everything, both great and 
small, Eva Osborne gave way at once 
to May Waldorf; it seemed her wish 
was law. : 

They paid little attention to Colin, 
curled up in the corner of the big ma- 
chine. And in turn she said nothing, al- 
though not a word which passed be- 
tween the two girls was lost to her. For 
one thing she learned that the car in 
which they rode to their rendezvous be- 
longed to Nicholas Delanson, whom 
May called Nicko in a proprietary man- 
ner; then, Lewis Prince’s name was 
linked continuously with Nita George’s 
and the two girls appeared particularly 
anxious lest he should get “mad” when 
he found that Nita was not in the party. 
Eva thought he would and May cau- 
tioned her to be very “nice” to him in 
consequence. 

The third man, called Trenholm, was: 
unknown to Eva. Therefore she began 
to show a lively interest in him, preen- 
ing herself like a peacock in the sun, 
until May abruptly told her that he 
“was a studio man—the kind they call 
promising—and you know what that 
means.” After which Mr. 
was permitted to rest in peace. It all 
made Colin smile in a most superior 
fashion, though in reality the game 
these girls played was far from being 
a comedy. : 

She was glad when they arrived at 
the restaurant, driving up under the 
marquise with a noise and a flurry that 
couldn’t fail to attract, even if the 
splendor of the car had passed un- 
noticed. Eva got out first, and stopped, 
turning to speak to May still inside, her 
skirts lifted almost to her knees. A sec- 
ond later Miss Waldorf joined her and 
then Colin stepped out, lightly yet with 
a certain dignity, with them and at the 
same time as much apart as an arc 
lamp is from its reflection in the street 
pools. 

“Wait, Francois!” cried May imperi- 
ously to the chauffeur, and then the 
three girls moved quickly into the 
house. 





Trenholm ~ 
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WITH HERE AND 


NOW. WILL YOU GET INTO SOME- 


I WAS BEGINNING TO DESPAIR AND, FRANKLY, I WANT SOMETHING GOOD TO EAT. 


AS EVA OPENED THE DOOR, MAY WALDORF ROSE FROM THE SOFA AND STOOD READY TO GREET THEIR 
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YOoUu—THAT’s Goop! 

















GUEST. 


THERE A TOUCH OF GREEN, AND SHE WORE NEITHER EARRINGS OR OTHER JEWELRY. 
SHE SMILED AND NODDED AT COLIN IN A MOST FRIENDLY WAY. 
THING JUST AS SOON AS YOU CAN?” 


SHE WAS YOUNGER THAN EVA, POSSIBLY TEN YEARS YOUNGER, COLIN GUESSED SHREWDLY. 


“so EVA GOT 
“I EXPECT THE CAR ANY MOMENT, 





A page, who addressed May by name, 
_ took them to a sitting room on the sec- 
ond floor where two men lounged and 
smoked. And as May paused on the 


: _ threshold, a Dresden figure of exquisite 


loveliness, both men rose, tossed aside 
their cigarettes, and came eagerly for- 
ward. A second later, Colin, standing 
in back, heard the unmistakable sound 
of a kiss, and then another before May 
was permitted to enter the room. Eva 
came next—and each man kissed her. 
And as she ran laughing away, Colin 
took her place between the velvet cur- 
tains. 

“Why—hello!” ejaculated one man. 

“I—beg pardon!” cried the other, 
stepping aside. 

Colin held out both hands and smiled 
indiscriminately. 

“Oho, that wont do!” laughed the 
first man, and he seized and kissed her. 

“Lewis!” called May at that moment. 

Colin, raising her eyes, her cheeks 
scarlet, found herself alone with the 
second man. 

“Please!” she said, her lips scarcely 
moving. 

Nicko Delanson bowed over her slim, 
gloved hand. Very gravely he said: 

“T beg your pardon—and you must 
forgive Prince. He is very short 
sighted, you know.” 

She thanked him with her eyes. 

Then Eva flew at her and tore off 
the offending hat, tossing it on a sofa, 
after which she was introduced. Lewis 
Prince frowned and eyed her sus- 
piciously. May, with her hands on his 
shoulders, had told him that Nita was 
ill at home and she had brought Colin 
Wood instead, and he showed that he 
wasn’t altogether pleased with the sub- 
stitute. The girls saw this and ex- 
changed glances; it would never do in 
the world to displease Princy. Eva and 
May crowded around him, coaxing him, 
wheedling him, the one lisping baby 
talk, the other leaning over him until 
her hair brushed his cheek. 

_ This left Delanson alone with Colin. 
Planting himself directly in front of 
her so that he shut out the three people 
at the other end of the room, he began 
to talk in a low, boyish baritone. 

“Don’t you want to go change your 
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shoes?” he asked, presently. “Why 
don’t those girls come on? Prince is the 
biggest kid— You see, he’s awf’lly fond 
of Nita, though—great little girl—you 
know her, of course?” 

“We all live in the same bean said 
Colin. 

“Are you—on the stage?” he asked. 

She smiled. 

“That’s right! You were going to ask 
me if I was an actress at first—and I’m 
not at all. May and Eva want 
me to go up to the Winter Garden— 
probably I shall.” 

“Then you’re not engaged now ?” 

ae I haven’t been long in 
New York.” 

“T see. 
stage!” 

At this moment May left Eva with 
Prince, and coming over to where Colin 
and Delanson stood talking, skillfully 
maneuvered herself between the two. 

“Come on, Nicko; I’m starving,” she 
cried. “What are we waiting for?” 

“Trenholm,” said Delanson. 

“Ts he nice?” 

“Noe.” 

“No-o! Nicko!” 

“T repeat, he i isn’t nice,” said Delan- 
son gravely. “In the first ‘place, he 
doesn’t possess an automobile; in the 
second, he has to work for his living ; 
and lastly he is a married man.” 

“The idea!” shrilled Eva. “You might 
just as well have invited us to dine with 
a subway conductor !” 

“And we're waiting for him?” mur- 
mured Colin. 

Delanson threw her a quick, twin- 
kling glance, but she gazed back sober 
as a judge. 

May sat down on the arm of a chair. 

“How did you ever come to discover 
him, Nicko?” she demanded. 

“T have known him for years,” said 
Delanson quietly. “He is a good fel- 
low, an artist, with a studio in Wash- 
ington Square. His wife is an actress, 
one of the kind who never see Broad- 
way except in July or August. I asked 
him to-night because—because it’s much 
safer to ask him, an old married man, 
than to see some Beau Brummel whisk 
you off before our very eyes. Am I 
right, Lewis?” 


And you picked the 
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“Surest thing you know—what?” 
said Prince, joining them with Eva 
clinging to his arm. 

A page appeared at the door, and fol- 
lowing him came Philip Trenholm. 

Standing a little apart, Colin watched 
him critically. He was very youthful 
both in appearance and manner, a tall, 
slim, boyish man with blue eyes and 
dark hair, carefully groomed and de- 
lightfully spoken. Delanson greeted him 
warmly, as an old and tried friend, and 
Prince gave him a nod and a smile, 
while Eva and May, openly and bra- 
zenly, showered him with compliments, 
won in spite of themselves by the man’s 
personality. 

“Oh, you cutie!” said Miss Osborne, 
wagging a forefinger at him. 

“I fully expected to see you crawl 
in on a pair of crutches after the way 
these two jealous pals of yours painted 
your portrait,” announced May. “Why, 
Nicko, he’s an infant! Oh, you pretty 
boy, you!” 

“Spare my blushes—you’ll have me 
telling my real name next,” grinned 
Trenholm, thoroughly enjoying himself. 
He turned and slapped Delanson on the 
shoulder. “Did you bring us here to eat 
—or what?” he demanded. 

“Yes, now Mr. Trenholm’s arrived 
we may have our dinners,” said Colin. 

“My, you’ve got a mean disposition !” 
he retorted, peeping to see who she was. 

“We've been waiting for hours and 
hours,” pouted May. 

“See—my tongue’s hanging out,” 
Eva cried, rolling the tip of her tongue 
impishly between her cherry-red lips. 

“Come on,” commanded Trenholm. 
“Nick, they do us proud, old scout.” 

They were dining in the main hall 
where they could see and be seen, for 
neither of the girls believed in hiding 
their light under a bushel. And this ar- 
rangement suited perfectly both Delan- 
son and Prince, who liked to be seen 
in the company of pretty women. Now 
Nicko and May went first, followed 
closely by Lewis Prince and Eva, which 
left Colin and Trenholm alone. 

“Hello! Wait a second there,” he 
cried, as Colin started for the door. 

+ Colin fell back. 
“Oh, I didn’t see you,” she declared. 


“I’m sorry—next time I'll stand on 
my head and wag my ears. Shall we 
follow our leader?” . 

“Surely. I’m starved.” 

“Such appetites! Thank God Nick’s 
a millionaire,” he said piously. 

Their table, laid for six, was placed 
in the center of the room, a conspicu- 
ous oasis even in that desert of riotous 
pleasure seekers. Into this whirl of mu- 
sic and smoke and perfume came Colin — 
and Trenholm, only to find that the 
others had seated themselves and com- 
menced their dinners without ceremony. 
They all talked at the tops of 
their voices so that they might be 
heard above the din of the orchestra, 
and once when a young woman rose 
to sing, May and Eva protested loudly 
against such an outrage, insisting that 
they had come to enjoy themselves and ~ 
in the future the men must find some 
other place. Yet the moment the music 
stopped, both ladies demanded to speak 
to the head-waiter regarding the fu- 
nereal aspect of the restaurant. 

“They are fashionably’ noisy,” com- 
mented Trenholm. “Why don’t you reg- 
ister a kick, Miss Wood?” 

“Why, I’m having the time of my 
young life,” she told him. “To-morrow 
I shall send post cards of this place to 
all my relations and friends, saying 
‘Here’s where I dine every night.’ And 
on Saturday, the News will print a 
half-column about me. I’m crazy about 
this @ Ja thing, aren’t you?” 

“Not yet. I will be, though, before 
to-morrow morning,” he replied. 

From dinner they went to see a mu- 
sical review, arriving late, and experi- 
encing much difficulty in seating them- 
selves in the box which Delanson had 
ordered by ’phone. And long before the 
curtain was ready to descend on the last 
act May insisted that she had had 
enough and they all rose amid much 
laughter and jesting, their departure 
exciting more interest than anything 
which had transpired on the stage that 
evening. 

All the way to the limousine Tren- 
holm kept humming in Colin’s ear: 


They say you are a giddy boy, 
Because you are a middy boy. 





~ 
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“Help! I wont have you calling me 
names,” she protested. 

He became suddenly serious. 

“Who are you, anyway?” he asked. 

“Lillian Russell—but don’t tell the 
others.” 

“You're not a friend of May’s and 
Eva’s!” 

“Oh, but I am! We all live in the 
same stupid boarding house.” 

He was silent; then: 

“Are you—on the stage?” 

She shook her head. 

“Not to-night—give me time.” 

He regarded her with narrowed eyes. 

“You don’t look like a flapper,” he 
remarked at last. 

“But I am!” she returned coolly. 

“T said you didn’t look like it,” he in- 
sisted. 

Just then Nicko Delanson called out 
loudly. from the interior of the car into 
which the others had all piled. 

“Are you coming, or are you going 
to kid each other all night on the curb- 
stone?” he wanted to know. 

When Colin and Trenholm got into 
the machine it necessitated a general re- 
arrangement of the occupants and pres- 
ently the girl found herself sitting on a 
man’s knees. She glanced round; it was 
Delanson. 

“You're all right,” he nodded. 

“Don’t let me fall—I’m fearfully 
heavy,” she returned, her eyes twin- 
kling. ’ 

May and Eva were smoking, as were 
Prince and Trenholm, but nobody of- 
fered Colin a cigarette and because of 
his position, Nicko had refused. 

A moment later the limousine turned 


_ into Thirty-ninth Street and drew up 


at the door of Bustonoby’s. 

“You dance?” asked Delanson, as he 
helped her to alight. 

“Yes,” said Colin. 

“To dance means to trot in New 
York,” cried Eva. 

Trenholm seized Colin’s arm and led 
the way to the restaurant, the others fol- 
lowing noisily. 

“On with the dance, let joy be unre- 


- fined!” giggled May. Her flower face 


was a little too flushed, her eyes a trifle 
too bright, and she clutched Nicholas 
Delanson in her own peculiar manner, 
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a manner which bespoke proprietorship. 
“Are you having a good time, young- 
ster?” she cried, stopping Colin at the 
vestibule. 

“At least it’s more exciting than a 
magazine,” smiled the girl. 

“You must all take turns in dancing 
with Collie,” declared May then. “This 
is her first glimpse of the big town.” 

Colin colored delightfully under the 
shower of “Ah’s” and “Oh’s” which 
greeted this announcement. 

“Well, I’m first anyway,” spoke up 
Trenholm, “ ’cause I brought her here. 
Are you ready?” 

It was one o’clock when they left the 
place, climbing rather quietly into De- 
lanson’s car, since they had danced until 
closing hour and were thoroughly tired. 
This time Colin sat squeezed in between 
Trenholm and the side of the machine, 
and May sat upon Nicko’s knees. 

A sort of afterwards silence fell upon 
them riding downtown in the wee, sma’ 
hours of the morning. It had stopped 
raining and the wind was blowing cold 
from the river, while great white clouds 
were piled high in the east. 

“Where are we going?” asked Colin, 
suddenly rousing herself. 

“To Washington Square—do you 
mind?” said Trenholm. “Nick wanted 
to drop you girls first, but May and 
Eva insisted on coming down here with 
me. I’m sorry, for I know you're tired. 
But it’s only a fifteen-minute run up- 
town again.” 

Colin nodded, saying nothing. 

“When am I going to see you again?” 
he asked, speaking in a whisper. 

“T don’t know,” she replied. 

“May I come up to the house?” 

“You'd better ’phone.” 

“Have you enjoyed yourself to- 
night ?” 

“I thought it great fun.” 

Then the limousine stopped at the 
door of his studio building and the 
chauffeur climbed down and threw open 
the door. 

“Good-by,” Trenholm whispered, 
giving her hand a gentle pressure. 
“T’ll call you up in the morning.” 

Suddenly Colin stood up and leaned 
out of the door, calling Trenholm by 
name. 
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“Wait!” she cried. 

“Don’t get down—here I am,” he 
said, coming back and standing face 
to face with her. “What is it?” he 
asked, more calmly. 

“Why did you call me a flapper?” 
queried Colin then. 

“I didn’t!” he protested quickly. “I 
said you didn’t look like one—and I 
don’t think you are either!” he added, 
with a triumphant nod of his head. 

She moved back. 

“T’m going to come to see you, mind,” 
he said. 

She shook her head. 

“?Phone first,” she told him, with a 
last little smile. 


III 


[t WAS noon when Colin opened her 

eyes with a start, and then, as the 
knocking continued, jumped out of bed 
and hurried toward the door. 

“Who’s there?” she demanded. 

“Eva. May I come in?” 

Without answering, Colin turned the 
key in the lock and Miss Osborne cau- 
tiously entered the tiny apartment, 
bearing in her two hands a breakfast 
tray. A smell of coffee and a glimpse 
of fruit and egg left Colin speechless 
and she waited, rather guardedly, for 
Eva to speak first. And talk Eva was 
quite ready to do. 

“T thought maybe you’d like some- 
thing to begin the day on,” she cried, 
in a most friendly manner. “After last 
night, you know—I could see you 
weren’t used to the gay life, my dear. 
: Do sit down—while the coffee’s 
hot and nice. Nicko sent the grape- 
fruit—a whole basket—it’s delicious. 
Of course you take milk and sugar 
in your coffee?” 

“Veo”? 

For a full minute the two girls stood 
gazing straight at each other, Eva’s 
face set in a smile, Colin as grave and 
as sober as a judge. 

“What is it?” asked Colin at last. 

a replied Eva. 

“Yes. Collie, what’s the mat- 
ter with you and me getting a flat some- 
where together ?” 


“I—don’t just understand. Be more 
explicit.” 

“Sit down—drink your coffee. . . . 
You know, Collie, you’ve made an aw- 
ful hit—scored a homer last night.” 

Colin said nothing, standing straight 
like a young sapling against the pine 
bureau, still in her night-dress, with a 
faded blue kimono thrown around her. — 

Her silence got upon Miss Osborne’s » 
nerves and she moved restlessly under 
her clear, thoughtful look. 

“Nicko called you this morning— 
and Trenholm,” she observed, after a 
moment. “I answered the ’phone both 
times. May was still in bed. Nicko 
wants us to go to dinner with him to- 
night.” 

“Wants—whom?” asked Colin. 

“You and me—he'll get a second 
man. Collie, in three years I’ve never 
known Delanson to do that before. 
You’ve won out from the start!” 

Colin seemed to consider. 

“You know I’m_not quite a little 
fool, Eva,” she said finally. “I wasn’t 
born in the backwoods, but— I don’t 
just understand—some things. Say— 
Delanson and—us.” 

Eva busied herself with the break- 
fast tray. In the bright morning sun- 
shine she appeared rather pale and 
almost aged, with tired, sagging eyes, 
dull, tangled hair and a soft, uncor- 
seted figure. 

Suddenly she raised her head, 
shoved Colin gently into the chair be- 
fore the bureau, and seating herself 
on the side of the bed, began to speak. 
There was a certain frankness about 
her which couldn’t help but impress 
Colin favorably; at least she was hon- 
est with it all. 

“It’s just this, Collie,” she explained: 
“T like you and I can’t see why we 
couldn’t hit it up together somewhere 
in a half-decent little flat. Such an ar- 
rangement would be to your advantage 
and—to mine. You see, I’m perfectly 
above-board—if it wasn’t, I wouldn’t 
waste half a dozen words with you. 
But you’ll need me, or some one like 
me, if you intend to keep in the swim— 
and you can, after last night. 

Colin sat staring at the coffee cup. 

“You'll have to begin with ‘a’ and 
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WHY DID YOU CALL ME A FLAPPER?” QUERIED COLIN. “I DIDN’T!” HE PROTESTED QUICKLY. “I 
SAID YOU DIDN’T LOOK LIKE ONE—AND I DON’T THINK YOU ARE, EITHER!” HE ADDED, WITH A 
TRIUMPHANT NOD OF HIS HEAD 
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go clear to ‘z’—teach me the whole 
alphabet,” she said then. “You and 
May Waldorf and Nita have such an 
apartment now, haven’t you?” 

“Yes.” 

“And you want to leave them and 
come with me?” 

“Right-o.” 

“Why ti 

“T believe it would prove more con- 
genial. It’s only a question of time until 
Nita will have to be dropped. She— 
drinks.” 

“Oh 1g 

“She had been drinking last night. 
We had to put her to bed and leave 
her at home—as you know. In a very 
short time May will have to cut and 
run too. It’s sad, but she brought it 
on herself. And even her prettiness 
wont save her—men like Nicko sim- 
ply wont be seen with a woman who 
takes too much and gets noisy with 
it. . . . What else?” 

“A hundred things} Why do Nich- 
olas Delanson and men like him come 
to us to—to play?” 

“You’ve said it—to play!” cried Eva 
triumphantly. “Both Delanson and 
Prince are very rich men. And very 
bored men most times when they’re 
decorating an opera box with Miss 
Fifth Avenue or spending a week-end 
with Mamma Westchester and Daugh- 
ter Cutie. My dear, it’s more than 
mere mortal man can stand forever, 
that sort of thing; so, after they’ve 
done their duty, they turn to us for 
recreation. Didn’t they treat you hand- 
somely last night ?” 

“Yes, it was all very nice,” nodded 
Colin. 

“Well, that’s the way it goes right 
along. They’re always getting up par- 
ties. Nicko and Lewis travel together 
—they’re pals. And I know lots of 
others. They’re nice boys—or we drop 
those who prove otherwise. And while 
old Lady Grundy may pull a long face 
at many of the things we do, we—we’re 
not bad girls, really.” 

“You are—on the stage?” 

“Lord bless you, yes! eel 
though you know, Collie, a girl can’t 
dress in sables and silks on twenty 
or twenty-five dollars a week.” 
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Colin was silent and after a brief 
pause Eva added: 

“But Christmas comes every year 
and of course we all celebrate our 
birthdays—Nita has been known to 
have two a year. And the boys give 
us little remembrances, mostly jewelry. 
A couple of hundred dollars doesn’t 
mean as much to Nick Delanson as a 
dime does to you and me, but he 
couldn’t give us a couple of hundred 
dollars—it would be an insult. How- 
ever, nobody could take offense at a 
Yuletide or birthday gift. Nita sold a 
diamond ring Princy gave her last 
Christmas for five hundred dollars and 
then had a paste duplicate made for 
ten. She’s wearing that now—and the 
clothes she bought with the money! 
May does the same thing. And, guilty, 
here!” 

“You’re what folks call a—flapper,” 
said Colin slowly. 

Eva laughed out loud. 

“Yes.” She studied Colin’s face for 
a second or two without speaking; then 
she said quite soberly: “You know our 
motto? . . . Well, it’s ‘Something 
for Nothing.’ That’s engraved on 
every flapper’s heart. Don’t get us con- 
fused with those women who use the 
stage as an auction block or show win- 
dow. We’re—different.” 

“You mean you—never pay,” mur- 
mured Colin. 

“Good Lord! Don’t we pay 
when we lend our prettiness to their 
supper tables? Don’t we pay when we 
listen—and laugh!—to their be-whisk- 
ered jokes? I’ve got into my best bib 
and tucker and gone out to smile across 
the dinner table at some chappy when 
I’ve been ready to drop with a sick 
headache or neuralgia. Isn’t it only 
right that he should remember me at 
Christmas or on my birthday?” 

Colin finished her coffee and rose. 

“Eva,” said she, with a trace of a 
smile, “I—I’m not a prude, I think, 
but I’m afraid I can’t play your game. 
But, I'll say this much—I came to 
New York deliberately to go on the 
stage and try to marry a man with 
money—that’s my hand.” 

Miss Osborne shook her head from 
side to side. 
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“They only marry us in Sunday 
supplements and between book covers,” 
she declared. “I’m perfectly satisfied 
that none of us have a chance that 
way with Nicko or Lewis Prince. 
Some day they will marry girls in their 
own set, after thirty-five, you know, 
when their hair is beginning to thin, 
and their waist-line has got beyond the 
tailors’ art. But from twenty-one un- 
til then, these boys belong to us.” 

Colin nodded her pretty, bird-like 
head in thoughtful up-and-down bobs. 
Her eyes were very grave, very dark 
with emotion. 

“After thirty-five they marry—but 
what becomes of us, Eva?” she cried. 

“Why, I don’t know,” returned Eva, 
her hand going up to her lips. “I never 
met a flapper who confessed to that 
age; thirty’s the limit—sure and 
certain.” 

“But—after thirty?” -insisted Colin. 

Eva made a quick, expressive ges- 
ture with her hands and shoulders. 

“You're all through,” she said. 

Colin shook herself angrily like a 
wet poodle. 

“Tt’s quite likely that two girls can 
live together more cheaply than they 
could in separate establishments, but 
Eva, I’m not going to waste my time 
with men like Nicko Delanson—” 

“My dear, marrying men are becom- 
ing more unique every year. Most 
chaps side-step the Wedding March, 
and those who don’t, tango to some 
Reno as soon afterwards as they can. 
Nowadays marriage is a business and 
not a matter of sentiment.” 

“Well, I’m willing to go into the 
* trade,” smiled Colin. “Necessarily, I 
shall need a partner—” 

“Then remember what I have told 
= about the flappers’ little brothers,” 

va shrugged. “They only marry us 
in books and Sunday papers. Don’t 
fall in love.” 

“T have never given that a thought,” 
sighed Colin. 

Eva took up the grapefruit from 
the tray and began to eat it with that 
keen enjoyment which bespeaks the 
epicure. She seemed to linger over 
every mouthful; she smacked her lips 
when the last morsel was gone, and 


set down the empty rind with a sigh of 
exquisite content. 

“Some day you'll be fat, just plain 
fat,” remarked Colin, who had watched 
her in silence. 

“My dear,” replied Eva, “in the vo- 
cabulary of Main Street, I should be 
harassed. And now to return 
to our mutton ?” 

Colin became suddenly serious. 

“I’ve got very little money,” she 
confessed. “I’ll have to get something 
to do at once. If I take a flat with you, 
Eva, it wont be until I know definitely 
what I am going to do.” 

“How much money have you got?” 
asked Miss Osborne. 

“Nearly twenty-five dollars.” 

“T didn’t know there was that much 
money in this house,” laughed the 
other. “We might as well move to- 
morrow. Suppose I look around to- 
day ?” 

“T can’t spend my last dollar until 
I’m sure where the next is coming 
from,” Colin said. 

“Good Lord, nobody knows that— 
in New York!” 

“Tf I get an engagement at the 
Garden—” 

“You will—they’re bound to take 
you!” 

Colin wasn’t so sure. Since she had 
glimpsed the Dresden May and the mid- 
night Eva she had grown a little 
skeptical of her own charms. 

At that moment a sharp, double rap 
sounded on the door and she rose to 
answer it, a little glad for the interrup- 
tion. Out in the corridor stood a dark, 
petite little figure, bare-footed and un- 
kempt, a cigarette between her very 
red lips and trailing a soiled pink 
kimono behind her. She grinned imp- 
ishly at Colin and jerked her thumb 
over her shoulder, her left eye closing 
in a fascinating wink. 

“Beat it to- the ‘phone, 
they’re on your trail,” she said. 
“Tt’s Nita,” announced Eva. 

“That’s what they call little Bright- 
eyes, all right-o,” acknowledged Miss 
George. “Vamoose, kiddie—and make 
one for me!” 

Eva took Colin by the shoulders and 
pushed her gently toward the door. 


Cutie— 
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“Somebody wants you on the ’phone 
—down. in our room,” she whispered. 
“Very likely it’s Delanson. And if it is, 
speak low and don’t call his name. May 
thinks she’s got a first mortgage 
there.” 

Colin started down the corridor. 

“Everybody’s doin’ it now,” sang 
Nita after her. 

Colin found May curled up on the 
sofa in front of the fire, reading a the- 
atrical sheet. Like Eva and Nita, she 
looked as if she had just got out of 
bed and she hadn’t even combed her 
hair or rubbed the cold cream from 
her cheeks. 

“Hello, dearie,” she cried. “There’s 
the ’phone. Don’t mind me—I’m deaf 
—and a good old sport myself.” 

Colin took down the receiver. It was 
Philip Trenholm. 

Their talk consumed but a few min- 
utes but in that short space the man 
had extended an invitation to luncheon 
and the girl had accepted it. He asked 
her how she was feeling. She told him 
bully. He wanted to know if he should 
send a taxicab for her. She replied that 
he needn’t bother. Then he declared he 
would come for her himself, at one 
o'clock. 

May glanced up from her paper 
with a smile as Colin turned away 
from the telephone. 

“A fellow just can’t be lonely in 
New York, can she?” cooed Miss Wal- 
dorf. 

“T’ve been,” said Colin. 

“Well, that’s over now. 

Could you hear all right?” 

“Yes. Could you?” 

“Um-h’m ibd 

For a full minute they stared at each 
other in silence. Then May said: 

“T’ll hate like the mischief to give 
up this flat. Many a good time I’ve 
had here. But—what can I do?” 

“That’s so,” nodded Colin. 

“Nita George is simply impossible— 
impossible, my dear. And as for poor 


“What’s the matter with Eva?” de- 
manded Colin, smiling faintly. 

“Why, she’s all through. A girl 
can’t expect to keep it up forever, you 
know, and Eva Osborne’s been flapping: 
around town for the last ten years, 
fancy. After thirty, you know. She 
never gets anywhere any more except 
to make up a party. Either Nita teases 
Princy to get her a man, or I go down 
on my knees to Nicko—I pity her from 
the bottom of my heart. But none of 
the men ever come back—or make a 
date with her. Yes, Evie’s through.” 

“I rather like Miss Osborne,” said 
Colin slowly. 

“I adore her! But New York de- 
mands youth. I think it would be wise 
for her to join one of these travel- 
ing stock companies which never come 
further east than Pittsburgh. She 
ought to go big in middle Ohio.” 

Colin ventured no reply. 

“See here, Woody,” said May then 
with a certain briskness, “what’s the 
matter with us two joining forces? 
I’ve got a hunch that we could make 
history in this old town. A comfy little 
flat in the right neighborhood—” 

Colin shook’ her head and May 
stopped abruptly. 

“Why not? What objection have 
you?” 

“I’m going to live with Eva Os- 
borne,” replied Colin. 

May sank back among the cushions 
again and unfolded her paper. 

“T wish you luck,” she said. “Evie 
knows the ropes and will make a good 
chaperon. Although, really, they’re not 
sporting professional mammas this 
year, you know.” 

Colin moved toward the door. 

“T’ll take a chance—” 

“No, you’ve got a millstone.” 

“T’ll take a chance—that’s all any of 
us can do.” 

May gurgled softly like a pleased 
baby. 
“My sympathy goes with you, young- 
ster,” she cried. 











The next installment of “The Broadway Heart” will appear in the July issue 
iL of the GREEN BOOK MAGAZINE, on sale at all news-stands, June 12th. 











Now as to the 
Charge of Immorality= 


THE DIRECTOR AND STAR OF 
NEW YORK’S PRINCESS THEATRE 
DISCUSSES THEATRICAL MORALS 





By Holbrook Blinn 





OES the stage breed im- 
LD morality? It is easy to see 
| that the answer of the gen- 


eral public to this question would 
be in the affirmative. Let us see why 
this is so. 

The extraordinary percentage of ac- 
tors and actresses who meet with un- 
lucky accidents on joy-rides, or are 
implicated in society scandals or mur- 
ders, is astounding. No other 
profession appears to have among its 
members, so many “awful” persons 
who may be pointed out as horrible ex- 
amples of immorality. 

Scan the tales of the shocking inci- 
dents of the last twenty-four hours, 
shrieking at you from the headlines of 
the newspapers. The profession of act- 
ing is represented in two out of every 
five of the horrors that meet your 
eye. Bricklayers, bankers, stock-brok- 
ers or plumbers and their wives have 
no chance for the booby-prize of hard 
luck in life’s erotic romances and aw- 
ful tragedies. The actor or the 
actress wins the bauble, every time! 

It seems not so much personal fault, 
as it does bad judgment in the choice 
of a profession. That this awful state 
of affairs lies heavily upon the entire 
profession is not due to the actual pres- 
ence of a real “jinx,” but to a féw 
facts, the truth of which you may rec- 
ognize when they are called to your 
attention : 


The prosperity of an artist lies in the 
public’s familiarity with his name and 
personality. The oftener he gets into 
the newspapers, the more value he is 
to himself and to his manager, be- 
cause everyone is in a proportionate 
degree eager to see him. 

As publicity whets the edge of curi- 
osity and thus increases an actor’s 
drawing power, he strives to get pub- 
licity of any kind at any cost. He makes 
capital of everything that occurs to 
him, and when he grows too busy to do 
it himself, he hires a press-agent, who, 
—well, these imaginative gentlemen 
have to earn their pay and they do it! 

You, my reader, see these things in 
type, and believe it because you like 
it. There is a glamour about the very 
mention of the stage. Irrespective of 
any merit as an artist, anyone working 
behind the footlights seems to wear a 
luminous. halo about his head. Any- 
thing of-the stage is truly interesting, 
and quite everything is to be believed. 

A reporter will take in to the city 
editor, the commonplace facts of an 
everyday elopement, of more or less 
prominent people, and next. morning 
will find what is left of his story after 
it has passed the fiends at the “copy 
desk,” seriously cut down and hid 
away on an inside page. But let him 
hint that the girl at one time or an- 
other may have played in the chorus 
of even a second-rate musical show, 
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-and on the first page will blaze the 
mews: “Actress ELOPES wiTH MIL- 
LIONAIRE |” 

An adventuress is always an actress. 
Never for a moment is it considered 
that the adventuress calls herself an 
actress to account for her leisure and 
unprotected situation. Not at all! Be- 
cause she calls herself an actress, she 
is an actress. The same thing is true 
of the race-track tout, the shady 
manipulator or the adventurer who 
calls himself an actor for the same 
reason. But actor he is, because he says 
so, and actor he is reported in the news- 
papers when he has fallen on evil 
days. 

Even in common life, when a woman 
of the streets is haled before the lieu- 
tenant on a charge of picking a drunk’s 
pocket, she is sure to explain her late- 
ness on the public thoroughfare by 
stating that she was returning from a 
midnight rehearsal of some show. The 
story in the newspaper reads that way 
next morning, but that her lie was 
found out in court and that she was 
sent to jail on her criminal record is 
never told, because that is of no in- 
terest. 

Weaklings dub themselves actors 
and actresses because it appeals to them 
first as a protection, and second as a 
sop to their vanity. Everybody looks 
at them then with more sympathetic 
interest, and the names they give are 
sure to get into the newspapers. Then 
you and I, in the morning, look up from 
the account and shake our heads in 
mournful reproof of the awful morals 
of the stage! 

Whether on the stage or in any other 
walk of life, men and women are, after 
all, just men and women. It matters 
little what we do to earn our daily 
bread, our private lives inevitably will 
show what we are. — 

I may safely say from personal ob- 
servation, both here and in England, 
among all kinds of people, that the 
morals of the stage compare favorably 
with the morals of the better classes 
everywhere. Of course, environment 
plays a tremendous part in the con- 
duct of the lives of all of us. 
Certainly, innocent blindness in a 





sphere of life so placed as to be prac- 
tically beyond temptation’s touch can- 
not be accounted virtue. But virtue — 
does lie in the person who is within 
the touch of temptation, who knows 
pleasant vice for what it is, and yet 
turns his back upon it. 

A fair comparison of the actor’s en- 
vironment would be with that of rather 
clever people at a house party, or bet- — 
ter still, the same people on a yacht 
voyaging for many weeks across the 
Atlantic. There we have all the ele- 
ments of the stage’s great fault, pro- 
Pinquity! Propinquity spells opportu- 
nity! ; 

Now you would not say that the peo- 
ple at the house-party or on the yacht 
were bad people, simply because they 
were at the house-party or on the yacht, 
But, if after being at the house-party 
or coming to harbor at the end of their 
long voyage, it should be discovered, 
to use the language of Mrs. Grundy, 
that “everything was not exactly what 
it ought to have been,” you would then 
have reason to say that those particular 
people were, well, “not all that they 
should have been.” But you would 
blame the men and women, not the 
house or the yacht, which, after all, 
but gave them an opportunity. 

Exact as this comparison is, so far 
as the giving of opportunity is con- 
cerned, it really is unfair to the stage. 
It is unfair, because it takes into con- 
sideration the stage’s only evil factor— 
propinquity—and does not pair off 
against the yacht’s slothful idleness the 
stage’s saving grace of hard work. 

It is a fallacy inherent in nearly 
everybody’s mind that the stage is a 
place where large salaries are paid to 
clever, good-looking people, simply for 
walking around and speaking words ~ 
a playwright gives them to say. The 
ease and naturalness with which they 
do it is one of the causes of this mis- 
taken belief, but this very ease and 
naturalness is only acquired after years 
of the hardest work. And so the per- 
fectness of the actor’s art appears to 
the unthinking as plain evidence of 
idleness, when it should be remem- 
bered that the supremest art is that 
which appears artless, and that the 
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heights are only attained by laborious 
toil. 

From the day when the first re- 
hearsal is called for a new play until 
many months afterward, when the 
company is disbanded, each hour a 
performer spends behind the scenes is 
filled with study and work. You walk 
into the dark and echoing theatre, and 
find the producing manager in his shirt- 
sleeves, sitting at a manuscript-littered 
table, surrounded by the principals. He 
shoves your part across the table, and 
you take it, eagerly running the type- 
written pages through to the last page 
to find out the number of “sides” you 
will have to learn. Then you sit down 
with the rest and listen to the first 
reading of the play of which you are to 
be a part. 

To become a living character, to 

ow into the embodiment of the be- 
ing you are to play, it is necessary not 
only for you to pay strict attention 
to the producer’s directions, at re- 
hearsal, but after the rehearsals are 
over, and you are supposed to be sound 
asleep in bed, you must study and work 
to grow each hour more like the man 
you are.to represent. If art is the hold- 
ing of a mirror up to nature, the art 
of acting is the miracle of re-incarna- 
tion. 

You have heard the expression, “to 
create a part.” That is not such an easy 
thing to do. The playwright dreams a 
character, which he shows forth by 
written words. The actor takes that 
dry skeleton and gives voice to the 
words, tone to the voice, and entity to 
the character, endowing it with all the 
nuances of expression and the wealth 
of gesture which forces the breath of 
life into a vivid personality. It is not 
in rehearsals alone that this work is 
done, but in every performance from 
the first to the last, for the perfection 
of a character is not an instantaneous 
miracle, but a process of slow growth. 

Commanding all the force of the 
mind of the conscientious actor, who 
would become perfect in his art, this 
incarnating of his own character is 
only a portion of his effort to make 
the play a vivid whole. He cannot 
think of his own part alone, but he 


must consider, must play up to every 
other part in the entire play, and he 
must fit his characterization to each 
other characterization, that they may 
all be as one in a perfectly artistic 
entirety. 

It is not my purpose to glorify the 
art of acting, but to point out to those 
who may not know, that the playing of 
a part is not play but the hardest kind 
of hard work. 

But you will say the hours are easy; 
shorter than in any other business. An 
actor plays six nights a week from 
seven-thirty, let us say, to give time to 
make-up, to eleven, with matinées only 
two days a week. There are not more 
than thirty hours of work a week. 

Let me reply that the banker works 
only thirty-eight hours a week and his 
clerk seldom more than forty-eight 
hours. If the two classes of work were 
an equal strain on the nerves, the job 
of acting would be preferable, but the 
strain is not equal. 

No profession makes greater demands 
on the nervous system than that of 
acting. It is somewhat comparable to 
the strain on a surgeon while he is op- 
erating, and you would not ask a sur- 
geon to operate thirty hours a week. 

I will admit that the actor’s job 
would be only comfortably strenuous 
if the actor simply had to walk from 
his home to the theatre each day of 
the week, the year round. Unfortu- 
nately, the dollar makes not only the 
world, but the play go round; it com- 
pels a play, when it has outworn its 
welcome in one town, to move on to 
another. Add then, if you please, to 
the mental and bodily activity and the 
nervous strain of presenting a char- 
acter on the stage, the physical ability 
required to follow the show through 
week and one-night stands all over the 
face of the country, and you will begin 
to perceive that the actor’s life is not 
such a merry or lazy one after all. 

The one great evil of the stage, I 
have said, is propinquity. Propinquity 
does spell opportunity, but also, like 
familiarity, it breeds contempt. It is 
quite needless to say that if two people 
wish to be immoral, they will accept; 
the slightest opportunity offered or wih 
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manufacture opportunity for them- 
selves. It makes no difference whether 
they are on the stage, at work in an 
office. or meeting socially in a draw- 
ing-room. Morality depends upon the 
individuals themselves. The propin- 
quity of the stage often has exactly the 
opposite effect from the one under dis- 
cussion—a result which is apt to be 
highly amusing. 

Gossip about the private fortunes 
and lives of actors we know, and par- 
ticularly of those in the same company, 
is a natural subject of conversation. 
“How much money does So-and-So 
get?” and “Isn’t she clever?” “What 
a handsome fellow Some One else is, 
but how he drinks! Doesn’t save a cent ; 
poor wife at home, alone.” And so 
the rounds, quite in the prim tones of 
a sewing-circle. 

This sort of thing naturally does not 
make for the warmest cordiality, and if 
you recall the experiences in any large 
and nervous family you know, you can 
easily predict the result. By the end of 
the first two months, no one speaks to 
anyone else. They are frostily polite 
when they meet for work, and they 
scatter when work is done. I say some- 
times this amusing event occurs, but, 
as a rule, a traveling company is like 
a happy family. 

The question of sex morality we 
have been discussing seems to me not 
more important than that of vanity and 
gossip, which we have just left, or the 
question of drink. 

A hundred years ago, among all 
classes of people, a man was thought 
a weakling who could not drink. Hard 
drinking was considered the preroga- 
tive of the strong man. But times have 
changed, and to-day drinking to excess 
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is considered a vice and a shame. 
Precisely as all other men and women 

have changed their views on the use 
and abuse of alcohol in recent years, 
the opinion in regard to drink has 
changed among actors. In the old days, 
it was not an uncommon thing for an 
actor to drink deeply before he ap- 
peared on the stage, exactly as orators 
like Daniel Webster would not mount 
the rostrum except when mildly exhila- 
rated. To-day it is quite different. The 
slightest unsteadiness in an actor at a 
performance is cause for instant dis- 
missal, and I have known many a man- 
ager to require total abstinence. 

Yet drinking, even now, is far too 
common. Ambitious actors have 
learned that the extreme nervous ten- 
sion after a performance is not a de- 
mand of the nerves for a drink of 
whisky, but that alcohol is the very 
worst thing to take. 

Probably the most common evil of 
all the moral failings to which the actor 
is peculiarly an heir is that of card- 
playing. On the long railroad journeys, 
in the dressing-room when waiting his 
turn upon the -stage, at any moment 
when he is housed and idle, out comes 
the pack of cards and the game begins. 
I have known a pinochle game that 
lasted across the continent, and a poker 
session that spanned a dozen states. 
But whether a man plays or not de- 
pends on himself. I have known young 
fellows who played all the time and 
many a mam who never played at all. 

To say that the stage breeds immor- 
ality is silly. 

One might as well proclaim that 
plumbing begets evil and that the pro- 
fession of banking breeds horrible 











“LADY WINDERMERE’S FAN,” A PLAY TWENTY YEARS OLD, WHICH HAS‘SCORED ONE 
OF THE BIG SUCCESSES OF THIS SEASON, IS REALLY AN INTELLECTUAL MINSTREL SHOW 


YOU NEVER CAN TELL! 


A REVIEW OF THE NEW 
PRODUCTIONS IN NEW YORK 


By Channing Pollock 


‘WITH CARTOONS BY WILLIAM ELY HILL 





HEN I was nineteen I knew 
W/ all there is to know about the 
} drama. 

And more. 

Every critic does. 

This specialized omniscience I had 
acquired, as many critics acquire it, 
through two years’ study in a military 
academy and three years’ work as a 
police reporter. It brought me fifteen 
dollars a week. 

When I walked into a theatre, accom- 
panied by whatever girl most nearly 
agreed with me about myself, the audi- 
ence knew that the fate of the drama 
was about to be decided. I took care 
they should know it. The very first time 
I ever saw “The Merchant of Venice,” 








I informed Richard Mansfield, in print, 
just what was wrong with his Shylock, 
and why it was inferior to the Shylocks 
of Henry Irving and Thomas E. Shea. 
At a glance, I could tell the trouble with 
Pinero, and whether Barrie’s new play, 
or Belasco’s, was to prove a success or 
a failure. 

I’m older now, and less wise. I’ve 
gone to the theatre every night of my 
life for fifteen years, and written, and 
read, and thought about the theatre 
every day. I’ve been a press-agent, and 
a business manager, and I’ve written 
and produced ten plays, and six musical 
comedies, and heaven only knows how 
many skits and sketches. Through all 
of this I’ve come to a disturbing sense 
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of my own fallibility, to a restraining 
doubt of my ability to coach Shaw and 
Augustus Thomas, to an understanding 
that no one can say which play will be 
popular, and which will not, and that, 
if there were a man who could, he 
would be worth, not fifteen dollars a 
week, but fifteen thousand. 

The proof of this is overwhelming. 
Rennold Wolf told you last month how 
manager after manager refused “Peg 
o’ My Heart,” and how, after produc- 
ing “Within the Law,” and seeing it 
acted, William A. Brady sold his in- 
terest in the piece. Charles Frohman 
declined “Arizona,” and bought an in- 
effective imitation of it, called “Colo- 
rado;” and a few weeks ago, at the 
Longacre Theatre, what seems to be the 
farce hit of the season was scored by 
Edward Peple’s “A Pair of Sixes,” 
about which our impresarios still were 
shaking their heads when a rocking, 
rolling first-night audience laughed it to 
triumph. The critics had expected so 
little that they were surprised into en- 
thusiasm, and, after reading their re- 
views, the public expected so much that 
it came ready to enjoy—and did enjoy 
to the uttermost. 

Six months ago my attention was 
drawn to “A Pair of Sixes.” A gentle- 
man had offered Mr. Wolf and me a 
share of prospective profits if we could 
find him a good play. Mr. Wolf read 
this piece—then called “The Party of 
the Second Part”—and decided that, 
though it might be a play, it certainly 
was not a good play. A. H. Woods, and 
a number of other managers, had beaten 
him to the same conclusion. “The Party 
of the Second Part” was “tried in 
stock” at Rochester, found guilty, and 
released. George Cohan, whose judg- 
ment of farce is unimpeachable, wit- 
nessed a performance, and is said to 
have reported that the piece was im- 
possible. At this moment, I agree with 
Mr. Cohan, but we appear to be part of 
a very weak minority. 


“A PAIR OF SIXES” 


_WuHIcH is more important—the in- 
side of a pill or the sugar coating that 
makes people swallow it? 


This is the momentous question over — 
which two partners quarrel in “A Pair 
of Sixes.” My knowledge of materia 
medica hardly qualifies me to decide as 
to pills, but, with plays, certainly the ~ 
important thing is to make people swal- 
low ’em. 

It is not easy to swallow “A Pair of 
Sixes.” “Of course, this is farce,” one 
keeps saying to oneself, as one might 
say “This is a sham battle,” but even 
sham battles cannot be fought con- 
vincingly with chocolate eclaires, and 
farces cannot be founded securely upon 
that kind of faith which somebody has 
defined as “believing what you know 
aint true.” 

George B. Nettleton and T. Boggs 
John are the Potash and Perlmutter of 
Forty-eighth Street. Composing the 
Eureka Digestive Pill Company, even 
their own mediative product fails to 
make them agree with each other. At 
the end of an act full of noisy brawl- 
ing, Mr. Nettleton declares that, by 
ability and temperament, Mr. John is 
better suited to being his servant than 
his partner. Upon this inspirational sug- 
gestion, Thomas. J. Vanderholt, an at- 
torney who has tried unsuccessfully to 
dissolve the partnership in a manner 
satisfactory to both men, builds an 
equitable scheme. He will deal a “cokd 
hand” of poker. “The man who wins 
will run this business for a year. The 
man who loses will be the other’s serv- 
ant for a year.” 

Whereupon Mr. John delivers him- 
self of the most sensible line in the play. 
He says: “You're a hell of a lawyer!” 

Before getting his “cold hand,” Mr. 
Nettleton develops “cold feet,” but, in 
the end, it is he who wins, and Mr, 
John who deserts what his fiancée calls 
“the pillory,” and takes up butling. The 
second act discloses the various ways in 
which the victor makes Mr. John’s task 
as difficult as possible. One of these 
ways is the extension of an invitation to 
the fiancée aforesaid, Florence Cole, to 
whom, when she arrives at the Nettle- 


_tons’ and finds her lover in uniform, it 


does not occur that the thing is a prac- 
tical joke. “I haven’t had a line from 
you,” declares Miss Cole, “and I’ve just 
been waiting, and waiting.” 
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“So’ve I,” retorts Mr. John. 

Then, when the farce is two-thirds 
over, comes the first really amusing 
twist in the proceedings Instead of be- 
moaning his fate, why doesn’t Mr. John 
pretend to find so much happiness in it 
that Mr. Nettleton will suspect him of 
cherishing a passion for Mrs. Nettle- 
ton? The plan works, and we reach a 
capitally written scene, in the third act, 
in which the employer, in a rage, finds 
sinister meaning in his butler’s sugges- 
tion that he go away for a rest, and 
violently objects to that butler’s deliver- 
ing a message to his wife. In the end, 
Florence discovers what the audience 
has known all along, and the two busi- 
ness men never suspected, to wit, that 
the contract is absolutely illegal. Which, 
naturally, ends the play. 

In general outline, of course, “A Pair 
of Sixes” closely parallels Grace Liv- 
ingston Furniss’ dramatization of “The 
Man on the Box,” in which the more 
plausible motive of desire to be near his 
inamorata persuaded Henry E. Dixey to 
assume livery, but it is as far beneath 
the grade of that farce as the worst of 
George Cohan is beneath the best of 
George Cohan. In- 
deed, in obvious- 
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the success of “A Pair of Sixes.” Cod- 
dles is an English maid-of-all-work who 
falls in love with the supposed butler. 
She falls so deeply in love with him that 
her only comment, when Mr, John tells 
how he hung his third wife up by the 
heels and flayed her, is: “I bet you a 
tuppence she jolly well deserved it.” 
Coddles’ instant faint when Mr. Nettle- 
ton advises her to “remain a maiden” is 
electrically comic. And Miss Eburne, 
in the part, contributes a new and life- 
like type to the limited number in our 
theatre. 

Of late, I have tried to cultivate a 
taste for Ann Murdock, who is seen as 
Florence. The effort has been vain. 
Miss Murdock remains the Eva Tan- 
guay of ingénues. Miss Murdock, and 
Ivy Troutman, who plays Mrs. Nettle- 
ton, supply a greater total of artificiality 
than is really needed in any one cast. 
George Parsons is very good, indeed, as 
Mr. Nettleton, and Hale Hamilton is 
better as Mr. John. The fact that “you 
never can tell” is well demonstrated in 
Mr. Hamilton. Twelve years ago, when 
he appeared in my dramatization of 
“The Pit,” I would have wagered the 








ness, bad taste, and 
remoteness from 
human experience, 
“A Pair of Sixes” 
recalls “The ~ Yan- 
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“Broadway Jones,” 
by which we 
learned to wonder 
how in blazes Mr. 
Cohan wrote 
“ “Get-Rich-Quick’ 
Wallingford” and 
“Seven Keys to 
Baldpate.” 
Precisely as a 
comparatively un- 
related role went 
far to save “The 
Misleading Lady,” 
a very funny char- 
acter, very funnily 
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Imperator against a row-boat that Mr. 
Hamilton never would be a comedian. 
And I should have lost. Fritz Williams 
is a suave Vanderholt, and Carree Clark 
a fair actress but a bad stenographer. 
Why wont ladies cast for typists learn 
to play the typewriter? 

“A Pair of Sixes” offers an interest- 
ing solution of the servant problem, and 
a riotous entertainment for persons who 
like riots. 


“LADY WINDERMERE’S FAN” 


As WE said before, and as George 
Bernard Shaw said before that, you 
never can tell. 

Who would have ventured to prog- 
nosticate that one of the two or three 
hits of a busy month would be made by 
Oscar Wilde’s twenty-two-year-old 
comedy, “Lady Windermere’s Fan?” 
Yet, after a fortnight of varying luck 
with “Twelfth Night,” “As You Like 
It,” and “The Taming of the Shrew,” 
that admirable actress and aspiring 
archeologist, Margaret Anglin, found 
too short her original allotment of time 
at the Hudson, and transferred this 
“play about a good woman” to the 
Liberty. 

“Lady Windermere’s Fan” was the 
first of four comedies of manners 
through which, in the early nineties, 
Wilde became the most conspicuous 
dramatist in England. The other three, 
of course, were “An Ideal Husband,” 
“A Woman of No Importance,” and 
“The Importance of Being Earnest.” 
“Lady Windermere’s Fan” was pro- 
duced on eg s 22, 1892, at the St. 
James Theatre, London, with George 
Alexander as Lord Windermere and 
Marion Terry as Mrs. Erlynne. New 
York saw the piece at Palmer’s Theatre, 
which now is Wallack’s, a year later, 
when Duse was at the Fifth Avenue, 
“The Mulligan Guards’ Ball” at Harri- 
gan’s, “A Trip to Chinatown” at the 
Madison Square, “The Girl I Left Be- 
hind Me” at the Empire, Marie Tem- 
pest in “The Fencing Master” at the 
Casino, and Lillian Russell in “The 
Mountebanks” at the Garden. 

In America, the original Mrs. Er- 
lynne was May Brooklyn, who soon 


after ended her own life in California. 
Edward Bell played Windermere and 
Julia Arthur Lady Windermere, while 
Maurice Barrymore was ideal as Lord — 
Darlington, E. M. Holland was seen as 
Lord Augustus, Edward Abeles as Hop-~ 
per, and Mrs. D. P. Bowers as ¢ 
Duchess. Unlike “The Importance of 
Being Earnest,” revived twice in the- 
past ten years, the earlier comedy has 
not been acted in this country since its 
performance at Palmer’s. A few seasons 
ago, I saw the piece done by a cheap 
stock company in Ohio, but the most in- 
vincible optimist could not have said it 
was acted. 

Any review of a Wilde play that does 
not begin with a reference to its “bril- 
liant dialogue” renders the reviewer 
liable to expulsion from the Critics’ 
Union. “Lady Windermere’s Fan” is a 
sort of intellectual minstrel show. “Mrs. 
Erlynne,” says the interlocutor pro tem., 
“has a future before her.” ‘‘Mrs, Er- 
lynne,” replies Bones, “has a past before 
her.” “What,” inquires the interlocutor, 
“is the difference between good women 
and bad women?” To which Tambo re- 
plies: “Wicked women bother one— 
good women bore one.” Every charac- 
ter enters with an epigram, relieves him- 
self of a dozen epigrams, and always 
leaves ’em laughing when he says good- 
by. In point of fact, if we are to be 
deft with our definitions, ‘““Lady Win- 
dermere’s Fan” suggests minstrelsy less 
than musical comedy, in which class of 
entertainment no author hesitates to 
put aside his story while Yvette, a dan- 
cer from the Moulin Rouge, enlivens a 
corridor in the Hotel Continental by 
singing “Mary Was Fresh Ev’ry Hour.” 
In the third act of the play under dis- 
cussion, Wilde secludes one female 
character in an adjoining room, hides 
another behind curtains, and lays his 
plot on the shelf while five men more 
or less closely connected with that plot 
cue into a verbal acrobatic specialty. 

And yet, incidental as are these acro- 
batics, unforgettable as are such lines 
as Cecil's historic, “There’s nothing in 
the world like the devotion of a married 
woman; it’s a thing no married man 
knows anything about,” “Lady Winder- 


mere’s Fan” does not live by epigrams 
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alone. After a season of superficial in- 
anities, the play, somehow, seems amaz- 

“ingly real and solid. Its artificialities are 
as patent as they are fundamental ; the 
spectator wonders what will be thought 
of the piece in another twenty years, 
when we have forgotten there ever was 
a time when society disagreed with 

_ Darlington as to the “harm” of making 
“badness of such extraordinary impor- 
tance,” or when Lady Windermere 
could not have explained her presence 
in that gentleman’s rooms by remark- 
ing that she dropped in to cook a rare- 
bit. 

The corner-stone of the story consists 
of rock salt. We know that, in real life, 
Lord Windermere would have lost no 
time in telling his wife that he had dis- 
covered her mother in Mrs. Erlynne. 
Fear of paining her by disclosing that 
Mrs. Erlynne was “absolutely inadmis- 
sible into society” would not have sur- 
vived the spectacle of greater pain in- 
flicted by misunderstanding of her hus- 
band’s relations with “that woman.” 
Ladies do not ladle out their suspicions 
of other ladies’ husbands with quite the 
candor of the Duchess, and even the 
least practiced husbands, when they 
write checks they shouldn’t, decorate 
the stubs with the name of the chauf- 
feur. 

In spite of all this, there is plenty of 

ip to “Lady Windermere’s Fan.” We 

ow of no better moment than that in 
which Lady Windermere, having threat- 
ened to strike Mrs. Erlynne if she ac- 
cepts Lord Windermere’s invitation to 
the dance, bids the servant: “Prondéunce 
the names of the guests very distinctly 
a so as to make no mistake.” 
There is drama in the subsequent en- 
trance of Mrs. Erlynne; in the duplica- 
tion of her mother’s sin threatened 
when the daughter revenges herself by 
flying to Darlington; and in the tremen- 
dously effective third act, in which the 
fan betrays the presence of Lady Win- 
dermere, and Mrs. Erlynne, at the risk 
of losing Lord Augustus, permits her 
daughter’s escape while she explains 
that she herself brought it to Dar- 
lington’s. 

It is easy to speak patronizingly of 

his play by the man who wrote “The 


Sphinx,” “A Ballad of Reading Gaol” 
and “The Picture of Dorian Gray,” but 
what comedy of the current season 
seems likely to hold the interest of an 
audience twenty years from now? What 
comedy of the current season develops 
the same ingenuity in situation, let alone 
the same cleverness in dialogue? 
Wilde’s characters, like those of the 
Spaniards whose stories furnished the 
drama of the world for three centuries, 
are mere mouthpieces, puppets without 
semblance of actuality, and yet what 
new offering of this year presents as 
amusing a quintette as Lord Augustus, 
Mr. Graham, Mr. Dumby, Lady Aga- 
tha, and the Duchess of Berwick? Even 
Wilde’s frequently forced and made-to- 
order epigrams often mask a modicum 
of genuine philosophy. The Duchess of 
Berwick failed to find any meaning in 
Darlington’s dictum that “life is far too 
important a thing ever to talk seriously 
about it,” but aren’t most of us more 
fortunate? Since his death, innumer- 
able wits have tried to be Wilde, and 
have succeeded only in being very 
tame. 

In the present production, the artifi- 
ciality of the play is minimized by the 
naturalness of the acting. Miss Anglin, 
whose first great success was made in 
the similar role of Mrs. Dane, keeps us 
in. mind of the outlawry of Mrs. Er- 
lynne, underscoring her performance by 
what Thomas Hardy neatly calls “the 
force of reserve and the emphasis of 
under-statement.” Before I saw Mar- 
gery Maude, I had never seen a good 
Lady Windermere, and I shall never 
see a better. Cyril Maude’s daughter 
confirms the impression she made in 
“Grumpy.” Arthur Byron, lacking the 
cynical insouciance of Maurice Barry- 
more, still gives the necessary worldli- 
ness to Darlington, while Sarah Cowell 
LeMoyne, as the Duchess, reads her 
lines well, and with the proper accent, 
when she remembers them to read, and 
in time to decide upon any accent what- 
ever. Of the remaining impersonations, 
the most notable is the Cecil Graham of 
Norman Tharp, who scored heavily 
only a few weeks ago in “The Land of 
Promise.” The production is adequate, 
save for the first act representation of a 
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room that threatened to collapse when- 
ever anyone touched the electric bell. 

If you don’t know “Lady Winder- 
mere’s Fan” you will enjoy seeing it 
now. If you do, you will enjoy seeing it 
now and then. 


“PANTHEA” 


“PANTHEA,” six weeks old, already 
is older than “Lady Windermere’s Fan” 
—more stilted, unreal, and artificial. 
Written by Monckton Hoffe, author of 
“The Little Damozel,” this play, current 
at the Booth, vividly recalls the flap- 
doodle associated with Mrs. Leslie Car- 
ter in days when the main thing was 
to emote, and nobody cared a hang 
what you emoted about. Here we have 
an empty collection of rounded phrases 
that mean nothing, of “big” scenes that 
come to nothing, of high colors that 
wont wash, of trickery, fakery, quack- 
ery—in a word, the whole vacuous to- 
do that was supposed to have died with 
“Adrea,” “Kassa,” and “Two Women.” 
There are the same lights shining at 
the will of the stage manager, the same 
fiddlers off stage, the same revelers 
breaking into important situations. In 
“Panthea,” one gentleman speaks of 
“those rare things that happen so sel- 
dom,” and another of a memory like 
“the scent of a flower, of a sin, of a 
desire.” Would it be too much to ask 
Mr. Hoffe what is the scent of a desire? 

Gerald Mordaunt lives with Mrs. 
Mordaunt on the coast of “Northum- 
berland in England.” Panthea is ship- 
wrecked and washed up by the sea. As 
soon as everybody else is in bed, she 
strolls downstairs, and requests Gerald 
to “come where people have red blood, 
where there is hell and heaven, life and 
love.” These words change the current 
of Gerald’s whole life. He comes. In 
act two he is found with Panthea in 
“a capital in Europe,” dying because no 
one will produce his opera. The Baron 
de Duisitort agrees to take a chance 
if, in return, Panthea will live with him 
a month. Panthea consents, on condi- 
tion that, when the time is up, the Baron 
will kill himself. One feels that the lady 
would have done better with Elisabeth 
Marbury. 


The opera is produced, and, of course, 
scores a great success. The Baron cele- 
brates with a dinner party. There is the 
usual toast, which the heroine refuses to 
drink, and then Pablo Centeno, a friend 
of Gerald’s, accuses Panthea and the 
Baron. Gerald enters to find the three 
talking, and all Panthea’s “devilish- 
ness”—she has been called “the most 
devilish creature that lives”—doesn’t 
give her the sang froid to carry off — 
the situation. “Don’t think I’m rude,” 
says the outraged lover, after smash- 
ing considerable of his host’s furni- 
ture. “There’s something between you 
and Panthea, but what the hell is it?” 

When Gerald has learned the truth, 
and quit, Panthea, taking a leaf from 
“The Yellow Ticket,” kills the Baron. 
Reaching home just as her lover be- 
mg to look at his pistol, she informs 

im that she gave herself to de Duisi- 
tort because she so wanted a produc- 
tion of the opera. “You did it for me!” 
exclaims Gerald. “Panthea, can you 
forgive me?” Panthea deciding to be 
nice about the matter,—after all, what’s 
a little infidelity among friends ?—the 
now-famous composer announces that 
he will accompany her to Siberia. And 
the curtain falls. 

The obvious intent of this produc- 
tion is to make an imitation Nazimova 
of Olga Petrova, lately of “The 
Quaker Girl” and still more lately of 
vaudeville. Madame Petrova’s hus- 
band recently undertook to thrash a 
reviewer who had spoken of her un- 
kindly, and, as we are a timid critic, 
we refrain from discussing her. 
George Nash plays de Duisitort, and 
Milton Sills, as Gerald, is to be com- 
mended for speaking the most stupen- 
dous nonsense as though he believed 
it. 

“Panthea” is 
nothing. 


much ado about 


‘THE TRUTH” 


Ciype Fitcu himself said of “The 
Truth” that the first two acts were cap- 
ital and the last two labor. It was one 
of those half-truths a man is tempted 
to utter when their cleverness ex- 
cuses the other half. Fitch knew that 
this was his best play, and the pain 
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CHARLES FROHMAN’S PLANS WOULD SEEM TO INCLUDE THE GRADUAL UNVEILING OF BILLIE BURKE 


and bitterness he felt at critical con- 
demnation and subsequent failure in 
New York was shown in his almost 
malicious joy at the enormous success 
of the piece in London. 

“Truth,” crushed to earth, has risen 
again at the Little Theatre, where, 
after seven years, those last two acts 
seem to be not quite so much “labor,” 
after all. That parting in the middle 
which has come to be an accepted re- 
proach is due to change of characters 
and environment rather than of qual- 
ity. “The Truth” is revealed as a per- 
ennial play, a play sure to outlive its 
generation, perhaps the best play ever 
written by an American. 

No other comedy of my acquaint- 
ance so nearly approaches the wit of 
Oscar Wilde. Indeed, Fitch’s dialogue 


is superior to Wilde’s, because it al- 
ways is plausible dialogue, the speech 
of the person, the place, and the situ- 
ation, rather than of the author. 
Fitch outdoes Wilde, too, in his seri- 
ous lines, which are very tender, very 
true, and often very beautiful. The 
same thing may be said of his charac- 
ters. How generously, how bigly, and 
how deftly he sketches his humans, 
constantly reminding us of the best in 
his worst creations. Becky, the mod- 
ern prototype of her Thackeranian 
namesake, is a liar always, yet never 
a mean liar—a liar because of heredi- 
tary influence, of superabundant im- 
agination, and, finally, because she 
fears to lose the husband she adores. 
Becky's father, Stephen Roland, and 
his landlady, Mrs. Crespigny, two of 
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the most cleverly drawn, most amus- 
ing, most depraved and degraded char- 
acters-in drama, are treated in the 
same spirit of sympathetic understand- 
ing. At times these comic figures be- 
come genuinely pathetic. 

To students of play-construction 
one could hardly recommend a better 
text than “The Truth.” Sardou’s “A 
Scrap of Paper” is its single rival in 
adroitness; only Echegaray’s “El Gran 
Galeoto” so surely shows the gradual, 
the inevitable enmeshment of charac- 
ters in a web, originally light as a gos- 
samer thread, of their own spinning. 
Becky, secretly meeting Lindon in an 
effort to reconcile him to Mrs. Lin- 
don, lies about it precisely as “if she 
takes the ferry to Jersey she says she’s 
been abroad.” Mrs. Lindon’s jealousy 
doesn’t shake the faith of Becky's hus- 
band, but it leads him to ask questions. 
Becky lies to extricate herself. We 
come to the awful thoment in which 
she is confronted by the report of de- 
tectives. Becky, caught, tells the truth, 
but too late. Warder believes the worst, 
and Becky goes to her father in Balti- 
more. American in spirit, “The Truth” 
is Continental in method and in polish, 
a smooth-running play with a power- 
ful engine that drives ahead noiseless- 
ly but irresistibly. 

Grace George’s Becky is a good per- 
formance, but lacks the brilliant in- 
cisiveness of Clara Bloodgood’s Becky, 
of Marie Tempest’s Becky, and of her 
own Cyprienne. Roland never has been 
played satisfactorily, and Ferdinand 
Gottschalk’s impersonation is inferior, 
in most respects, to those of William 
B. Mack and Dion Boucicault. Zelda 
Sears, the original Mrs. Crespigny, 
has broadened to the point of carica- 
ture, while Isabel Irving, as Mrs. 
Lindon, strives so hard to make points 
that she loses them. Conway Tearle’s 
Lindon is a fine achievement and Syd- 
ney Booth is impressive as Warder, the 
cast, as a whole, being adequate rather 
than glittering. The production is 
beautiful. 

“The Truth” is an extraordinary 
play. May I lay to my soul the flatter- 
ing unction that “I told you so” seven 
years ago? 
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“JERRY” 

“CHARLES FROHMAN’S plans”—to 
borrow the phraseology of an annually 
recurrent newspaper heading—would 
seem to include the gradual unveiling 
of Billie Burke. A year ago, through a 
revival of “The Amazons,” we were 
permitted to discover that Miss Burke 
was a biped. Now that we have had 
time to recover from the shock, Mr. 
Frohman presents this young actress 
at the Lyceum in pink pajamas and a 
three-act comedy by Catherine Chisholm 
Cushing, entitled “Jerry.” 

Forgive me if the foregoing para- 
graph seems to ascribe too much im- 
portance to Mrs. Cushing and “Jerry.” 
This mistake, at any rate, has not been 
made by our local critics and Mr. 
Frohman. In every mention of the per- 
formance, Mrs. Cushing’s lines have 
been subordinated to Miss Burke’s. 
Thus is art combined with business. 
Surely, a larger number of people are 
interested in the turn of a calf than 
in the turn of a quip, in the symmetry 
of a “shape” than in the symmetry of 
a sentence. And weren’t pink pajamas 
the foundation, as it were, of the ca- 
reer of another great actress, known to 
fame as Pauline Chase? 

Proceeding to criticism, then, let us 
commend the construction of Miss 
Burke. In her is achieved a rare com- 
bination of lightness and solidity. Be- 
ginning gracefully with a neat foot 
and ankle, we find real substance be- 


‘hind her shins, and so approach the 


effective climax of her comely fea- 
tures. Moreover, the disclosure is 
made in a manner to maintain sus- 
pense. Miss Burke is seen first in an 
ordinary frock, next in a dainty and 
diaphanous peignoir, then in a riding 
habit that, used for riding, soon would 
make Central Park our most congested 
district, and, finally, in the pajamas 
themselves. Truly, as says Racine, “the 
art of play-building is to show a little 
before showing much, and so to create 
the curiosity that is to be satisfied.” 
At one stage of the performance, 
Miss Burke threatens—or shall we say 
promises?—literally to outstrip Mr. 
Frohman; to discount whatever pro- 
gressive plans he may have for her 
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future; in°a word, to “take off every 
stitch this very second.” This promise 
is not fulfilled. It proves to have been 
only one of the amazing pertnesses of 
the most precocious young person of 
eighteen as yet written into our drama. 
Jerry, whose volubility often ap- 
proaches vulgarity, and who, Louis 
Sherwin thinks, “should be well shaken 
three times a day before meals,” prat- 
tles artlessly of pre-natal influence, 
bids various persons “go to the devil,” 
alludes to a dog beneath her win- 
dow as “a many-fathered hybrid,” and, 
finally, attempts suicide by taking 
bichloride of mercury tablets—which, 
we submit, are no proper adjunct to 
the toilet of an ingénue. 

“Nowadays,” says Jerry, “girls of 
- fifteen know more than their grand- 
mothers did when they died.” This as- 
sertion she goes on to justify in her 
own person. Jerry's aunt, Joan Double- 
day, has been twenty years engaged to 
an over-ripe cad, named Montagu 
Wade—so long engaged that the neigh- 
bors have designated her “the perpet- 


ual fiancée.” Taking a fancy to this 
middle-aged gentleman, who once was 


enamored of her own mother, our 
heroine promptly proceeds to pry him 
loose from Aunt Joan. This accom- 
plished, she telephones to a convenient 
newspaper an account of Miss Double- 
days betrothal to Peter Flagg, her 
cousin, who really cares for Joan and 
has half consented to be the accomplice 
of Jerry. A well-written farce scene, 
in which everyone accuses everyone 
else of having inspired the announce- 
ment, ends in the discovery of the real 
culprit, and her enforced seclusion in 
her boudoir and the aforesaid pajamas. 
Locked in, Jerry tries the bichloride, 
finds it nasty, and so, after throwing 
the tablets out of the window, writes 
to the persons most concerned that she 
has taken poison. The result of this 
ruse is that Peter finally wins Aunt 
Joan, while Jerry captures the not-too- 
precipitous “Monty.” 

“Jerry,” with its spirited, and—de- 
spite her rudeness—rather fascinating 
cave woman, is the antithesis, the 
feminine gender, so to speak, of Miss 

Burke’s earlier vehicle, “The Land of 


Promise.” Moreover, it is far-and- 
away the best work that has been done 
by Mrs. Cushing. Its characters, 
though not too original, are definitely 
drawn, its lines and many of its situa- 
tions are bright and ingenious, and its 
story, if rather thin, is fresh and 
amusing. The piece is played smartly 
and with spirit by Gladys Hanson, 
Alice John, Shelley Hull, Allan Pol- 
lock, and Miss Burke. Of Miss Burke 
it may be said, in fact, that the more 
= sees of her the better one likes 
er. 


“MARRYING MONEY” 


Mr. Wooprow WILSON may be a 
great President. I don’t know. What 
with making plays, and remarks about 
plays, and enemies, my world is so full 
of a number of things that I don’t 
trouble to form political opinions, 
whose expression may be nullified by 
any ash cart driver with a ballot. I 
never vote—except against William 
Jennings Bryan. As aforesaid, Mr. 
Wilson may be a great President, but, 
if he enthused, as he is reported to 
have enthused, over “Marrying 
Money,” he’s a darned poor critic. 

Weaving silken threads so that they 
will hold interest is a job requiring in- 
finite skill. Arnold Bennett did it, in 
“The Honeymoon,” and even he suc- 
ceeded only in turning out a play for 
Stage Societies. Washington Pezet 
and Bertram Marburgh, one a diplo- 
matic attaché and the other an actor, 
whose maiden effort, “Marrying Mon- 
ey,” is at the Princess, produced a 
piece good in some spots and terribly 
bad in others. Beginning with the amus- 
ing story of two supposedly wealthy 
young people, who marry each oth- 
er for money, only to discover jointly 
that neither has a penny, these authors 
failed even in the elemental essential 
of making their hero and heroine lik- 
able. A number of bright lines they did 
provide, and three or four capital 
scenes, including one gorgeous bit, in 
which a subscription-hunting parson 
relieves the bridegroom of his last 
twenty dollars, and another in which 
the Teutonic proprietor of a wayside 
inn attempts to collect his bill, but, in 
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the main, this “clean American com- 
edy,” like many “clean” comedies and 
most “good” people, proved ineffably 
stupid. I don’t pretend to say why this 
should be true of the conspicuously 
clean and the consciously good. As a 
matter of fact, it shouldn’t be—but it 
is. 

“Marrying Money” was very well 
acted—particularly by William Roselle 
and Will Deming—but it is not likely 
to call the fire department to the Hud- 
son River. 


“THE CRINOLINE GIRL” 


JoKxEs never are the worse to me 
because of their age. Which singular- 
ity, though a drawback in a husband, 
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“Difficult!” exclaimed the long-suf- 
fering flat-dweller. “I wish it were im- 
possible !” 

This anecdote represents my atti- 
tude toward female impersonation. As 
usual, I am with the minority. The vast 
majority enjoys Julian Eltinge, as it 
enjoys tangoing, Robert W. Chambers, 
comic supplements, parsnips, white 
slave agitation, and other incompre- 
hensible delights. The very happy audi- 
ence that surrounded me when Mr. 
Eltinge opened in “The Crinoline 
Girl” at the Knickerbocker kept com- 
menting: “Isn’t he graceful? Isn’t he 
pretty?” . . . My own feeling about 
pretty men is like Gelett Burgess’ feel- 
ing about purple cows—“I’d rather see 
than be one.” 








“THE CRINOLINE GIRL” IS A FARCICAL MELODRAMATIC COMEDY WITH SONGS 


is a distinct advantage to a librettist. 
Even a wife should appreciate loyalty, 
and no man can be called loyal who de- 
serts a jest that has served him well. 

One of my oldest friends is the 
story of the flat-dweller who com- 
plained because his neighbor played 
cadenzas. “Why,” said a_ visitor, 
“that’s very difficult.” 


“The Crinoline Girl,” by Otto 
Hauerbach, author of “Madam 
Sherry,” is much like earlier vehicles 
provided for Mr. Eltinge. With the 
same requirements, it couldn’t well be 
different. At the same time, “The 
Crinoline Girl,” described on the pro- 
gram as “a farcical melodramatic 
comedy with songs,” proves vastly su- 
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rior to “The Fascinating Widow.” 

r. Hauerbach displays ingenuity and 
mental agility; he has devised several 
amusing situations and written several 
funny lines. His story concerns the op- 
erations of a band of jewel thieves, 
whose loot is concealed in the crino- 
line of a female accomplice. In order 
to foil the villains, Tom Hale disguises 
himself as the crinoline girl, climbs 
into and out of an infinite number of 
other frocks, the better to discover 
their tricks, and, finally, putting on 
trousers and a dinner coat for the pur- 
pose, turns them over to the police. In 
the course of this sartorial progress, 
the dramatis persone of the play are 
kept in a state of constant activity, and 
Mr. Eltinge finds time to sing several 
catchy songs, the best of which is 
“When Martha Was a Girl.” 

Mr. Eltinge continues to be amateur- 
ish in male habiliments, but, by some 
Florida enchantment, really skillful in 
skirts. Herbert Corthell is more legiti- 
mately comic than he ever has been 
before, contributing to the third act an 


intermittent tango that is a gem of 
burlesque. Excepting Walter Horton, 
who appears as a blundering English 
detective, the remainder of the com- 


pany does not demand extended 
attention. 
Persons who appreciate Mr. Eltinge 


will like “The Crinoline Girl.” 


“THE BELLE OF BOND STREET” 


TrmeE was when “The Belle of Bond 
Street,” in which Sam Bernard and 
Gaby Deslys are starring jointly at the 
Shubert Theatre, was “The Girl from 
Kay’s.” At present, it is a vaudeville 
entertainment, in which three or four 
dances by Mile. Deslys and Harry Pil- 
cer, a monologue with song by Mr. 
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Bernard, and several “interpolated” 
numbers by anybody who had a num- 
ber for sale, are surrounded by as 
much of the-eriginal book and score 
as.can be crowded into what is left 
of an evening. The result is a very 
jolly show, given the advantage of an 
occasional flash of the original wit and 
of that amazingly clever bit of satire, 
the character of Max Hoggenheimer, 
which, however, hardly would be rec- 
ognized by Owen Hall, Harold 
Atteridge, Adrian Ross, Ivan Caryll, 
and Lionel Monckton. 

Mr. Bernard, of course, is not able 
to make “Piggy” the definite imper- 
sonation he was before the mutilation. 
However, he has a really great comic 
song, “Who Paid the Rent for Mrs. 
Rip Van Winkle When Rip Van 
Winkle Was Away?” that is part 
atonement. “Prunella” proves a good 
song, too, though, like most of the 
other new things, one finds difficulty in 
associating it with Kay’s or Bond 
Street. This drawback is minimized by 
the fact that one doesn’t make out the 
words, anyway. “The Belle of Bond 
Street” is a fresh indication of the his- 
trionic impression that lyrics should 
be sung and not heard. 

The performance is notable for 
some of the worst acting ever seen in 
New York. But it is bright, and lively, 
and likely to run through the season. 


“PINAFORE” 


THE third revival of the month is 
“Pinafore,” produced ten times life 
size at the Hippodrome. So big a rep- 
resentation—not to say a departure 
—requires more space than is left your 
scribe. In consequence of which this 
review is 

To Be Continued in Our Nest. 





Crowded Out. 


A. SHORT. STORY: .F:O LB: IN 
THE LETTERS THE. Gikt's 
MOTHER TIED WITH WHITE RIBBON 


By Gertrude Brooke Hamilton 


IEFORE you read this letter, 
Mother,—you’ll find it when 
you come up to Margaret’s 


and Mary’s and my room to see why I 
don’t come down to supper,—go over 
and sit down on my side of the bed— 
Margaret has the middle, you know, 
and Mary the other side—and think of 
all the dreams I’ve told you about 
while we were washing the supper 
dishes. And then go to the front win- 
dow and look down the path that leads 
to the road where our mail box is. 
Mother, the only way I can talk to you 
for a long while will be through that 
mail box nailed to the big chestnut 
tree. And after you’ve looked at the 
mail. box, go over to the bureau and 
look at my drawer. It will be empty. 
And then go over to the wardrobe and 
look at my hooks. Margaret wont fuss 
any more because I crowd out her 
clothes, and Mary. will have room to 
hang up the mackintosh Aunt Mary 
gave her for Christmas. And then, 
before you go down to supper, even 
if Papa does fuss because Margaret 
has to pour his coffee, sit down for a 
minute in the big black rocking chair 
you used to rock me in when I felt bad, 
and think how it would be if I should 
come home next summer with money 
enough to lay in the coal for all winter 
and pay up the store bill and get you a 
real fur coat. 

Mother, don’t try to stop me. Don’t 
borrow the money from relatives, to 
come to New York and make me come 
home. Just think for a minute again, 
Mother. Think of how everybody has 
always said how much I look like Mary 
Anderson and how her arms were even 


longer than mine, and think of how 
even Papa thrilled when I burst into the 
dining room that night last winter with 
my hair down and the red and white 
table cover wrapped around me and did 
the potion scene from “Romeo and 
uliet.” 

Oh, Mother, I know all the hardships 
a girl must face when she goes on the 
stage. I know the temptations, the aw- 
ful dangers and moral pitfalls. I’m not 
stage-struck. If I didn’t feel the need 
to earn money, if I didn’t see every 
day how worried you are about bills, 
if I didn’t realize that only a Jot of 
money can set our family up, I wouldn’t 
go. You see, Mother, I’m the kind of 
girl who notices little things. When 
I’m gone, the bedclothes will cover 
Margaret and Mary. The blanket isn’t 
wide enough for three. And you can 
take one loaf from the baker and only 
two on Saturdays, and it’s easier to cut 
a pie into four pieces than five. And 
Papa wont fuss about your giving me 
the carfare and the theatre money to 
go to town. I’m the oldest, and I think 
Papa is beginning to think that I ought 
to get married, or something. Mother, 
you know I can’t stand the boys around 
here. I like men! If I do marry, I 
want to marry when I’ve achieved 
enough to get somebody worth while. 

So I’m running away from home 
with the money Uncle Tom gave me 
when Aunt Mary went away last sum- 
mer. Don’t fret your dear, tired heart 
about me, Mother. I’m going straight 
to Cousin Millie Brawner’s in Brook- 
lyn. I know the way. I’m not afraid. 
I'll stay with her until I get an engage- 
ment. 
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Now that you know why I didn’t 
come down to supper, darling Mother, 
when you called me, tear my letter up— 
I don’t want Papa to read it—and go 
down and eat your own supper. And 
oh, Mother, don’t let Papa give you the 
tough end of the beefsteak! And save 
yourself some of the pudding. Darling, 
darling Mother, wait till you see your- 
self in that real fur coat! 

Your daughter Katharine. 

Don’t let Margaret and Mary forget 


me. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Dearest Mother: Your last letter 
made me so happy! I know that my com- 
ing to New York was the only thing to 
do, and it’s just like you to understand. 
New York is glorious! It seems as 
if I have grown ten inches and ex- 
panded fifty! The wonderful air! the 
crowds of live people! the pavements 
that stretch forever! the splendid Great 
White Way! the theatres! the breath- 


taking subway express that whirs me- 


back and forth from Brooklyn! And 
I, who two weeks ago was just dream- 
ing of it all over the dish-pan, am part 
of this great city! 

And Mother, I’ve had such wonderful 
luck! Day before yesterday in one 
of the offices, the theatrical offices, you 
know, I ran across a girl who is like 
me, all by herself in New York—isn’t 
that strange? We got to talking and 
we went to lunch together. She’s aw- 
fully plucky and clever and her name’s 
Poppy Gay. She’s been on the stage 
four years. She gave me lots of prac- 
tical advice. For one thing, she says 
that actresses don’t have to eat three 
meals a day—they don’t have to get 
up early, so they combine breakfast and 
lunch. And they hardly ever pay for 
their own dinners! Isn’t that odd? 
After lunch we went over to where 
Miss Gay lives. Oh, Mother, it was so 
quaint! Her room is about the size 
of a wardrobe in Margaret’s and 
Mary’s and my bedroom. It isn’t in 
a house, it’s in an apartment. The 
lady she rents it from has had an aw- 
fully hard time and she has to rent out 
all the rooms of her apartment and 
sleep herself in the kitchenette. Isn’t 
that pitiful? Miss Gay hasn’t any door 
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to her room—none of them have—only 
curtains, because it’s so hot. Do you 
see how she ever gets to sleep, Mother? 
Wouldn’t you be afraid of tramps? 
But Miss Gay says, “The only tramps 
that get me are the tramps up and 
down Broadway.” 

I can’t write any more now. Cousin 
Millie fusses about the gas. I’m think- 
ing of moving from Brooklyn—it’s so 
far from Broadway. 

Hurriedly, Katharine. 

Did Margaret and Mary like the post 
cards I sent them? 


New York City. 

Now, Mother, you must stop worry- 
ing about me like this. I would do as 
your letters beg, I would come straight 
home. But what would it be? It hurts 
me terribly to think of your lying 
awake nights. There is no necessity 
to worry about me. You have enough 
to worry you. J am getting along all 
right. I’m sorry Cousin Millie wrote 
you a mad letter about my leaving her 
—she wasn’t over pleasant about my 
staying there. But I’m not losing any 
sleep over Cousin Millie—it’s you. 
Cheer up, Mother mine! Good luck is 
bound to come my: way. Don’t get 
blue. “Bluff, and the world grins with 
you,” as Poppy Gay wisely remarks. 
Yes, I’m rooming with Poppy, now. 
Mother, don’t slam hard remarks at 
her. She’s all right. She has a bigger 
heart than Cousin Millie. I don’t know 
where I would have landed if it hadn’t 
been for Poppy. It was Poppy who 
put her hand into her pocket book— 
and it wasn’t as full as Cousin Millie’s 
—and paid my rent the week before I 
got that chance to play “extra” in “The 
Two Orphans.” Yes, I’m playing “ex- 
tra” in a crowd again this week, in the 
same stock company up in the Bronx. 

By the way, Mother, is Aunt Mary 
home now? I want to ask a little favor 
of Uncle Tom. I have a confession 
about that, Mother. You know, every- 
body here dresses well, even the shop 
girls. And my gray suit is awfully 
shabby; it’s thin, too. Some of the 
days are beginning to get cold, and the 


‘wind here cuts right through you. And 


last Thursday I saw the loveliest red 















suit edged with black coney in the Lon- 
don Shop down on Twenty-third Street. 
It was in the window, marked down 
from ninety dollars to twenty-nine, 
fifty. I went in just to try it on, just to 
see how I would look in a suit like 
that. And the saleswoman raved over 
me in it, and she consulted the floor- 
walker, and he said I could have it for 
twenty-five. And, Mother, I couldn’t 
resist it. It had just my lines—and 
they’re odd lines; it’s hard to find a 
suit I fit into. So I made a deposit of 
five dollars on it. And Poppy says I 
can make my hat match by just buying 
a yard and a quarter of black coney 
edging. And Poppy gave me a pair 
of her black kid gloves. Just imagine 
how I'll look in that outfit. And Uncle 
Tom will lend me the twenty dollars, 
wont he? I'll pay him back when I 
get a regular engagement. So, you see, 
Mother, a 


‘A telephone message called me away. 
Lots of things have happened since I 
started this letter. For one. thing, I 
have been offered fifty dollars a week to 
play leading lady in a new stock com- 
pany to open week after next in Boston. 
The chance came to me through Mr. 
Wolfe, the producer I told you about, 
Mother, the one who got me that part 
that I failed to make good in. I hadn’t 
had experience then. I couldn’t fit my- 
self into the part. But now I’ve had 
experience, Mother—experience is 
everything—and I think that in stock 
work I'll find my place. I’ve got to 
have my photograph taken. Mr. Wolfe 
says the photographers knock off the 
price for professionals. They’re going 
to put my pictures out in the lobby of 
the theatre in Boston. I'll be leading 
lady! Think of it! Fifty dollars a 
week! Mr. Wolfe says that my cos- 
tumes will cost a good deal—but fifty 
a week! You shall have the real fur 
coat for Christmas, Mother darling! 

And it seems as though luck, like 
misfortune, never comes singly. Poppy 
has just “signed up.” She is going on 
the road with the third company of “Up 
Against Law.” We've fussed, Poppy 
and J. I'll tell you all about it. 

You see, Poppy’s been after me to go 
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home. She says that girls don’t get 
to be stars every day, and that I’m — 
an everyday girl. Poppy’s awful jeal- 
ous of my looks, Mother. She fixes up 
well to go to the managers’ offices but 
she’s not a bit pretty in her nightgown, 
And when I told her just now about 
this big chance in Boston, she said, “Get 
your eyes open, Kitty. Safe stock com- 
panies don’t feature little girlies from 
back home in the leads.” 

That made me mad. “I’m not a 
country bumpkin!” I fired back. “I’m 
the leading lady type.” 

Poppy haw-hawed. 

I got furious. “Go on and laugh,” 
I said. “Maybe you'll be laughing the 
other side of your mouth by the end 
of the season. Mr. Wolfe says that 
everybody doesn’t have to grind to get 
to the top. He says it’s all luck and 
being the right type. And I’m the right 
type. And you know it, Poppy. You're 
just jealous of me.” 

Poppy rolled her eyes to heaven. 
“Lordy!” she said. “What they swallow 
when they first hit New York! Cut out 
that green-eye dope, Kitty. I’ve got too 
much sense to be jealous of a little snipe 
like you. And don’t you gulp down 
syrup from Mr. Wolfe, or from any 
other mister—or missus! Keep your 
idiotic little head. Take my advice, and 
beat it back to Homeville. Cuddle 
down under your corner of the blanket, 
and biff your kid sisters one if they pull 
it off.” 

I jumped to my feet. “I’m going to 
buy a wider blanket for the bed!” I 
cried hotly. “I’m going to buy an ele- 
gant, warm blanket! And I’m going to 
lay in the coal for the winter, and pay 
up the store bill! I’ve got a big future 
before me, and you know it!” 

Poppy softened and then scoffed. 
“Kitty,” she said squarely. “The elevator 
to it isn’t running. You’ve got to take 
the stairs. And you’re in for a series 
of hard bumps if you think you can be 
leading lady—and set your family on 
Easy Street—on the first flight. You go 
slow about this Boston proposition, 
honey. And be sure before you buy your 
costumes that your company’s got the 
right kind of, people behind it.” 

“Oh, shut up!” I wiggled away from 
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“her. “You make me tired. You’re always 
fussing at me.” 
But don’t worry, Mother. I’m not 
silly enough to run risks. I’m going over 
_ to Brooklyn and get Cousin Millie to 
- go over to Boston with me and see if 
everything’s all right. I promise you 
- sacredly that I wont sign up for any- 
thing that looks the least bit shaky. 
But if everything is straight, and I 
think it is—Poppy’s jealous—and I 
actually land the fifty a week, our 
family will be on Easy Street. 
Wont Papa be astounded! Fifty a 
week is more than he makes! Soon to 


sign myself, 
our leading-lady daughter, 
Katharine. 
Tell Margaret and Mary the news. 


N. Y. City. 

Mother, I’m sorry that Papa didn’t 
like my photographs. They had to be 
“actressy,’ you know. 

Yesterday I had a letter from Aunt 
Mary about the money I owe them. 
Mother, I owe that money to Uncle 
Tom, not to Aunt Mary. If he’s in a 
hurry for it, he’ll tell me so. Don’t let 
that catty Aunt Mary worry you. 

No, I haven’t been over to Brooklyn 
lately. I owe Cousin Millie some money. 
I had to get a set of furs—everybody 
wears furs here. 

Don’t worry about my cold. It’s bet- 
ter. I went toa doctor and he did me 
lots of good. Yes, I put on the thick 
underclothes you sent me, and Mar- 
garet’s jersey comes in fine. -- 
___ I’ve been awfully blue since I turned 

down that Boston engagement. I think 
Cousin Millie was mistaken in regard 
to it—what does she know about the 
world? But I was willing to give it up 
to relieve your anxiety, Mother darling. 
I put you before everybody. 

You didn’t answer the question I 
asked you about my going into the mov- 
ing picture work. I guess it seems like 
a come-down to you, but half of our 
best actresses are going into it, Mother. 
It isn’t such awfully big pay, but it’s 
steady work. Mr. Wolfe said when I 
showed him that profile photograph 
with my hair down that I’d go great in 
the movies. 


I can’t help thinking of home to- 
night. It’s after supper-time. You are 
washing the dishes—who dries them 
now, Mary or Margaret? There’s a fire 
in the dining room; the red and white 
checked table cover is on the table, and 
Papa is sitting in front of the fire smok- 
ing and reading his paper. Maybe Mary 
is studying her lessons. I’m glad she’s 
so smart. I think it would be nice to 
make a teacher of Mary, Mother. And 
doesn’t it seem funny that Margaret is 
going to a dance with Ralph Benedict! 
Did she like the rhinestone trimming I 
sent her? I think Margaret will marry 
early, don’t you? Yes, she always was 
Papa’s favorite. But you love me best, 
Mother—don’t you? don’t you? I used 
to think, sometimes, that Mary was 
your favorite, and— 

I’ve half a mind to tear this letter up. 
It’s sickly and sentimental. But I’m too 
tired to write another, and I know 
you'll worry if you don’t hear from 

Katharine. 

Kiss Margaret and Mary good-night 

for me. 


New York. 
Mother dear—don’t be frightened 
because this is a special delivery. I am 
going to Florida to-day with a moving 
picture company. I have been rushing 
around getting a few clothes. This is a 
new company, made up in New York. 
The reels are to be sent back here from 
Florida. Will be there all winter. Am to 
play leads. The company is made up of 
two married couples, the manager, and 
myself. Very cold here. Sleet and wind. 
Am scratching this off in a tearing 
hurry. We’re to meet at the Thirty- 
third Street station. Mr. Wolfe is our 
manager. Will write you en route and 

from Florida. 
Katharine. 


Hotel Bellevue, Tampa, Florida. 

Dear Mother: I enclose a money 
order for the coal. Please don’t thank 
me. I am glad to do it. I am glad Mar- 
garet liked the bracelet. No, it wasn’t 
very expensive. I picked it up in a curio 
shop here. I am glad Mary was so 
pleased with the writing portfolio. It 
didn’t cost much. Why were you so 
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overwhelmed by the fur coat I sent 
you? It wasn’t very magnificent. You 
should see the coats on Fifth Avenue 
in New York, and the dressing here 
during the season. 

I had quite a crushing letter from 
Aunt Mary yesterday, and, in the same 
mail, a long letter from Cousin Millie. 

No, the work here isn’t very hard. 
The climate is exquisite—soft—balmy. 
We take long automobile rides before 
breakfast; in the warmer part of the 
day we generally loll about, or sleep; 
the evenings are divine. Sometimes we 
go bathing by moonlight, and, of course, 
we dance. This is a very large hotel— 
it stretches two blocks. Its appoint- 
ments and food are perfect. At this time 
of the year, big as the hotel is, it is 
filled with people. No. I don’t know 
how long my work will last here. I 
can’t tell. 

I’m sorry you are hurt because my 
letters seem far apart. I do not intend 
to make them so. In a life like this the 
days slip by; one doesn’t want to take 
count of time; one learns to live just for 
the moment—good philosophy, as long 
as it lasts! 

Let me hear from you often. And let 
me know if there is anything you 
especially need. , 

. Devotedly, Katharine. 

Give my love to Margaret and Mary. 


Flower Hospital, New York City. 

Before you read this letter, Mother, 
—a doctor is taking it down for me, 
he'll hand it to you when you get here; 
you'll be too late-—sit down for a min- 
ute and think of all the dreams I used 
to tell you about while we washed the 
supper dishes, and of the big, black 
rocking chair you used to rock me in 
when I felt bad. And then— 

Oh, Mother, you don’t know all the 
hardships a girl has to face when she 
goes out into the world. You don’t 


know the temptations, the awful dan- - 


gers and moral pitfalls. I wasn’t stage- 
struck. If I hadn’t felt the need to earn 
money, if I hadn’t seen every day how 
worried you were about bills, if I 
hadn’t realized that only a lot of money 
could set our family up, I wouldn’t 
have gone. You see, Mother, I was the 


kind of girl who noticed little things. 
The bedclothes didn’t cover Margaret 
and Mary and me. The blanket wasn’t 
wide enough. I was the oldest, and Papa 
was beginning to think that I ought to 
get married, or something. Well— 

That company that went to Tampa, 
the moving picture company, was a 
bogus one. The married couples didn’t 
materialize at the Thirty-third Street 
station. Only Mr. Wolfe was there. He 
told me that the couples, the rest of the 
company, had taken an earlier train. 
I didn’t find out till we reached Tampa 
that there were no couples, no com- 
pany. I was stranded. I owed all my 
relations money. And—Mr. Wolfe was 
there. . . . I was stranded... i. 
Oh; Mother, I hope God will for- 
give me for the way I hate men! 


Your last letter, your questioning, 
frantic, understanding letter, made me 
run away from Tampa, from—I 
started home. But my coming to New 
York was the only thing to do. New 
York is engulfing. The people that never 
notice, the eyes that never see, the un- 
condemning crowds. .. . 

I’ve only a few hours to live. But 
don’t fret your dear, tired heart about 
me, Mother. I’m all right. I’m not afraid. 
I can fit myself into the part. And, any- 
way, even if I’m not just the type for 
heaven, I don’t think God will fuss. 

Cheer up, Mother mine. “Bluff—and 
the world grins with you!” as Poppy 
Gay usedtosay. ... 

* So now that you know why this let- 
ter is written in a strange hand, a doc- 
tor’s, darling Mother, tear the letter up 
—I don’t want Papa to read it —and 
come and sit down beside me—I don’t 
know where I’ll be—on a bed, I guess— 
and stay with me for a while. You, 
Mother, living; and I, Katharine, dead. 
Good-by. I’m not afraid. I’m getting 
along—all right. There’s some- 
thing I wanted to say. I can’t find the 
words—Oh, this is it. Mother, don’t let 
Papa give you the tough end of the beef- 
steak—save yourself some of the pud- 
eee 

Your daughter—Katharine. 

Don’t let Margaret and Mary remem- 
ber me. 





Unconsidered 


Trifles 


By GEORGE VAUX BACON 


“IT am a picker-up of unconsidered trifles,” 
—Autolycus in “A Winter's Tale” 


G. B. S. AGAIN 


OME one around town made 
S the remark the other day that 
the current complications at- 


tendant upon the situation in Ulster 
were not half so funny as what Bernard 
Shaw would have to say about it when 
it would be all over. 

Some time ago, Gilbert K. Chester- 
ton, with whose literary brilliancy and 
avoirdupois all Americans as well as 
the English are acquainted, wrote a 
play—his primal effort in the drama. 

The play was produced in one of the 
London theatres, recently, a new one- 
act comedy written by the irrepressible 
Shaw being used as a curtain raiser. 

A week or so after the production 
opened, sorne one at the Liberal Club 
happened to remark to G. B. S. that he 
heard that he (Shaw) had a new play 
on somewhere. 

To which the pride of the Emerald 
Isle replied: 

“Yes, my latest effort is the preface 
to Fatty’s first play.” 





SPRING ON BROADWAY 


S Princ has come to Broadway. Ju- 

lidn Mitchell has a new green hat. 
‘Arthur Hopkins, it is rumored, gives 
evidences of breaking forth with an- 
other play. “The Follies of 1914” lie in 
the nest of circumstances awaiting only 
the first week of warm breezes to burst 
from the shell of Time and become their 
perennial and ever welcome selves. 
Bayard Veiller is making a comedy out 


of some of Irvin Cobb’s stories; the 
New York Railways Company has a 
larger fleet than ever of its new green 
and white battleships cruising up and 
down Broadway, apparently not agree- 
ing with the Administration on the sub- 
ject of a smaller navy. The Subway air 
has ceased to be a welcome warmth 
from the blizzard-swept street and is be- 
ginning to give its well-known French- 
fried olfactory reaction. The B. R. T. 
is busy furbishing up its extra cars to 
Coney Island; the side-wheel steam- 
ers to the same happy isle are being 
scraped and repainted in the Newark 
roads; and “Potash and Perlmutter” 
and “Peg o’ My Heart” are still 
triumphant. 

The Winter Garden is recruiting a 
new staff of beautiful girls for the 
spring production that is to divide the 
honors of war with the inimitable Zieg- 
feld; Lee Shubert is in Europe look- 
ing for something new for his beloved 
public; Mary Pickford is exiled to Cali- 
fornia, where she is working hard so 
as to keep the crowds at Coney and 
Atlantic City amused with her fascina- 
tions during the coming summer 
months. The street cleaning department, 
aided by spring showers, is making the 
pavements of the Great White Way 
shine as the pavement of only that fa- 
mous Way can shine. Everyone is off 
with the old love and expectantly await- 
ing the arrival of the new. Tan shoes 
with cloth uppers, and hats with mi- 
raculous ribbon and bow effects are 
blossoming forth gaily in the show 
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windows of the men’s haberdashers. 
Sticks are being worn lighter. The Bor- 
ough of Manhattan is moving to Long 
Island. 

As for the girls, the street is filled with 
the new flat an’ slantin’ hats that some 
evil-minded milliner whose originality 
had run out, resurrected from the era 
of Napoleon III, the net result of the 
wearing of which is that if you want 
to realize the beauty and the charm of 
our femininity you must become a 
martyr to a stiff neck or be in luck and 
choose the side of the sidewalk to- 
wards which the majority of the hats 
happen to be tilted upward. 

Piles and piles and piles of girls are 
back in town “from the road,” and 
Broadway from Thirty-fourth Street to 
Columbus Circle is aglow with the 
beauty that dazzled a continent and 
made dates with its young men during 
the winter months. Blondes, brunettes, 


Titians and coppers and browns, all in . 


the latest silks and things pass in end- 
less procession from the Maine monu- 
ment and Mr. Hearst’s valuable corner 
at Fifty-ninth and Central Park West 
to the McAlpin at Thirty-fourth and 
Broadway and over and back up the 
Avenue to the Plaza for tea. 

The small army of Spartans who 

_made an heroic virtue of winter bathing 

at Brighton are being ousted by the 
endless multitude of Sybarites for 
whom sea bathing is not an heroic win- 
ter virtue, but one of summer’s most 
delightful and necessary luxuries. 

But the world still holds its ballast, 
and the steadier ones remain conscien- 
tiously on the job. Stuffy Davis still 
frowns upon the bootblack and the bar- 
ber, and Channing Pollock’s black 
stock still has its calming influence on 
any vernal hysteria that may threaten 
in the theatre. 

And, to use our delightfully negli- 
gée national idiom, Barnum and Bail- 
ey’s circus “has came and went.” 


TRUTH 


HE Gideon Bible is an institution 
with which every traveling actor 
and actress, advance agent, manager, 
salesman, newspaper correspondent or 


tourist, is familiar. As you enter your 
more or less restful looking hotel room, 
the dime-hungry bell-boy following at’ 
your heels with your suit-case, your 
trunk lost somewhere a day or two 
behind you, you see its black cover and 
red-edged pages lying on the ever-pres- 
ent small table in the center of the 
room before you. 

You part with the dime and wearily 
lock the door after the bell-boy. Then, 
once in a lifetime, you thoughtlessly 
pick up the Gideon and look it over. 

On that occasion, I opened it, scarce- - 
ly realizing what I was doing, trying 
to decide in my mind at the time, I 
believe, whether to take a shower bath 
before dinner or wait until bedtime. 
My eyes fell on the following: 


What is truth? 


I looked for the answer., There was” 
none. 

I read the whole chapter through. 
The question was asked, as far as I 
could tell from the context, seriously; 
but there was no answer. 

Is it that every man must find out 
the truth for himself? That the prob- 
lem of life cannot be solved by telling, 
but must be learned by the living? 

I thought of that unanswered ques- 
tion for a long time, as I am thinking 
of it now. 

Yet, “What is truth?” is the ques- 
tion the producers of plays may well 
ask when I say that the only kind of 
a play that can be successful is a true 
one. 

What is a true play? One that tells 
the truth, of course. And, then, “What 
is truth?” 

Perhaps, as far as plays go, I can 
answer that question by defining the 
fundamental reason why, for example, 
O. Henry’s fiction was so wonderful— 
the reason being that each of his stories 
was merely a body of fancy in which 
lived the spirit of truth. It is probable 
that the shop-girl who had the por- 
trait of Lord Kitchener in the “Un- 
finished Story” never existed. It is most 
probable that the events related in con- 
nection with Nashville never occurred; 
but in each story, the fictitious char- 
acters lived truly. 
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it is the same in the drama. I may 
illustrate by the case of an inexplicable 
failure which New York witnessed this 
season, the failure in question being 
a thoroughly delightful play by Anne 
Crawford Flexner entitled “The Mar- 
riage Game.” 

It was well written, with clever 
lines, clever situations, well cast 
and well played. I never met anyone 
who ever saw it who did not praise it 
and declare that it was a fascinating 
and charming play. Yet it failed. Why? 
Was it because the play was at the 
Comedy Theatre on Fortieth Street, 
which is a little out of the way? The 
answer to that is that there is a suc- 
cess in that theatre to-day—and a suc- 
cess which, in intrinsic merit of origi- 
nality and craftsmanship, does not 
equal “The Marriage Game.” And 
before “The Marriage Game” there 
were successes there. 

Can it be that the play was not given 
sufficient publicity? It was given as 
much as any other metropolitan pro- 
duction. 

What was wrong? 

Let me whisper it. The play did not 
tell the truth. It attributed a spirit of 
peace and understanding where the 
spirit of peace and understanding can- 
not exist. 

One of the odd tricks of the would- 
be Bohemian is an extollation of moral 
irregularity and a canonization of the 
followers of Aphrodite, because her 
followers are those who suffer the 
greatest. In “The Marriage Game,” the 
idea of suffering was shown; but a slip 
was made when the reason why 
Aphrodite’s children do suffer and 
thereby become worthy of story and 
legend was given. 

We found the high priestess of the 
temple of the flesh at peace with her- 
self and the world, and the good wives 
whose iniquities were small and trifling, 
suffering agonies. She righted the 
wrongs. Out of her experience she 
gave them strength. She was frankly 
a courtesan, a cultivatrix of the good 
graces and frailties of men for the 
sake of the money they brought her. 

We all know in our hearts, men and 
women alike, that there is no peace in 
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evil. Morality and convention are un- 
interesting and undramatic, I grant 
you; but they allow one to sleep o’ 
nights. The wages of iniquity are un- 
rest, dissatisfaction, lack of interest in 
achievement, lack of the desire to help 
and console others who are in afflic- 
tion. It is only partly true that suffer- 
ing makes one unselfish. Suffering may 
make one utterly selfish, and, as a mat- 
ter of fact, usually does. It is one of 
those things that, like self-sacrifice, is 
held up as one of mankind’s greatest 
virtues. 

Can happiness embitter? What does 
embitter if not unhappiness? And what 
man or woman who is the object of 
continued self-sacrifice does not become 
selfishly dependent and utterly thought- 
less of the one making the sacrifice? 
Ah, true, our annual six best sellers 
say otherwise; but think: did you 
ever know of one member of a fam- 
ily whose life was one long sacrifice 
of self for the maintenance and com- 
fort of the others, who was appre- 
ciated ; who, if he or she were to cease 
the self-sacrifice after years of it, 
would not be denounced by those who 
had been living on him (or her) as 
selfish and thoughtless? And how 
often, in such a case, does any other 
but just that one lift a finger to do 
anything? 

Self-sacrifice? Rot! 

I have written before that the one 
unfailing test of whether a thing be 
right or wrong is the consideration as 
to whether it be constructive or de- 
structive. Those who worship before 
the flaming image of the Goddess of 
Passion are destroyed and destroy, for 
the fire of passion refines gold, but con- 
sumes all baser metal. There never was 
a courtesan in all the world who did 
not destroy, from Cleopatra to those of 
to-day. One overthrew a _ Republic 
and caused the foundation of a tyran- 
nical Empire; another not so long 
ago overthrew a Kingdom and caused 
the foundation of a Republic half de- 
cayed in its nascence; and the destruc- 
tions of all the daughters of Ashtoreth 
are without number and without end. 

The truth about passion is that it is 
a great weakness. William Shake- 
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speare’s “Antony and Cleopatra” and 
George Broadhurst’s “To-day” tell 
the truth about it. The man who sells 
his country is a traitor to his country, 
but the woman who sells her body is 
a traitor to her race. 

Love is immortal; but the temples of 
Aphrodite are in ruins; the ashes of 
her followers are swept along the 
waste; the perfume of her incense is 
lost these twenty centuries gone, and 
those who worship her must worship 
in ruined temples before shrines that 
are open to the lightning. 

In “The, Marriage Game” a con- 
structive force was made to come from 
one whose very body was nourished 
on bread bought by her own destruc- 
tion and the destruction of others. 

In all fiction there is truth, although 
the many perhaps think that a story is 
only a story. Unless a tale has its 
fundamentals in true things, no one 
would believe it, or listen to it, or be 
entertained by it. 

In order that a play should “stand 
up” it must be anchored in right prin- 
ciples of action. The melodramatic 
“movie” and the old-time melodramas 
are and were popular because in them 
the right always triumphs, as it always 
triumphs in the end, in life, no matter 
how things may appear otherwise. 

Fiction is simply the current fashion 
in which writers dress the truth. 


AND YET, ON THE OTHER HAND— 


[s IT any wonder that the lawless 
and the adventuresome as to morals 
and convention are making daily and 
hourly recruits to their interesting ban- 
ner, when the cohorts of convention 
and morality so frequently make right- 
eousness a synonym for narrow-minded 
absurdity ? 

On the evening of April 29th past, 
a Sunday, there was scheduled at the 
Longacre Theatre a performance of 
Ibsen’s “Ghosts,” for the benefit of the 
Brooklyn Swedish Hospital. In the 
cast were such people as Hilda Eng- 
lund, who was to play AJrs. Alving, and 
Tan MacLaren as Oswald. The play 
was to be preceded by a sacred con- 
cert. 


102 


Saturday, the directors of the bene- 
fit were informed by Police Commi 
sioner MacKay that the Sabbath 
Observance Society of our gay ci 
objected to the performance, and the 
benefit had to be called off. Otherwise, 
the Longacre Theatre’s license would 
probably have been revoked. Why? 

In every vaudeville house in New 
York there are offered what are 
called “Sunday concerts,” which are 
technical violations of the New York 
closing ordinance ; but because it is rec- 
ognized that such a law is more or less 
of an absurdity anyhow, and because 
it is better to have the people at the 
theatres on Sunday nights than wan- 
dering about the streets looking for 
trouble, which any police blotter will 
show is plentiful under any circum- 
stances Sunday night, it has become 
more or less of a dead letter. That a 
benefit for a hospital should be ruled 
out by a revival of this ridiculous blue 
law is absurd. 

In the first place, the native born 
ignorance of. the members of the Sab- 
bath Observance Society is shown by ~ 
their very title.. Saturday is the Sab- 
bath, not Sunday. 

To my way of thinking, it is a shame 
that people of intelligence bent on do- 
ing a work of charity should be inter- 
fered with by the ridiculous religious — 
cabal which has promulgated more 
silliness through such organizations as 


the one above mentioned than all the— 


clowns and drunkards who have lived 
since the world began. 


THE LADIES OF THE CHORUS 


Ko xown also to shuddering million- 


aire fathers of callow sons as ~ 


chorus girls, are a class of young — 
women concerning whom there has ~ 
been written much, in the words of 
the bibulous old Omar, “about and 
about.” 

What is a chorus girl? Answer: a 
young woman who wears the most vio- 
lent of latest styles of clothes; who 
is haughtier than any royal princess of 
the Hapsburgs or the Bourbons ever 
dared to be; who usually has golden 
hair; who carries a monocle about; 
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who lives in regal style on twenty- 
five dollars a week; and who, inci- 
dentally, condescends, in the sacred 
mame of Art, to appear nightly and 
for two matinées a week in some mu- 
sical show, revue, comedy or operetta. 
This is the answer, that is to say, 
handed forth most commonly by 
those whose knowledge of chorus girls 
is limited to introductions to one or two 
*thicks” on the road, or to worship- 
ing from afar the beauties with which 
Ned Wayburn decorates the Winter 
Garden year after year or with which 
Flo Ziegfeld blesses our weary and 
blasé’ eyes when spring and _ the 


.. “Follies” come rushing gaily up the 


* starry heights of time. 

The morals of chorus girls have 
been a matter that has puzzled juries 
and justices, newspaper men, men in 
general, and have handed maiden aunts 
gentle shocks of rumor, for many 
years; but then the morals of all hu- 
manity have puzzled all ages. The 
attraction of chorus girls, no one has 
ever denied. What is, does not have 
to be proven. They have married into 
the peerage, getting titles the climbers 
have failed with all their dollars to 
reach. Earls have been common prey 
for these beautiful charmers, concern- 
ing whom legend has been told and 
wild tales written for many years; but 
what is the truth of the matter? Is the 
chorus girl a rampant follower of scar- 
let-mouthed Lilith, or is she really just 
a very pretty daughter of Eve, ranging 
in height,,; weight, general measure- 
ment and position before the foot- 
lights according to Ned Wayburn’s or 
Flo Ziegfeld’s artistic ideas? 

It pleased me to go to witness the 
second night performance of “The 
Queen of the Movies” some time ago. 
I also witnessed the second night of 
the revival of “The Girl from Kay’s” 
at the Shubert Theatre recently, which 
appeared under the name of “The 
Belle of Bond Street.” 

The first act of each production was 
siraply intolerable. I am not a critic. 
I do not go to the theatre to look for 
faults; I go to be entertained—and I 
was bored to extinction. I was ready to 
weep. I don’t care what anyone says, 


I stand for wars, floods, hurricanes, 
death, wounds, pain and sickness; but 
I will not be bored. Those other things 
are merely pains of the body. To be 
bored is to have one’s soul on a rack 
of sharp hooks dipped in vitriol. 

In “The Belle of Bond Street,” along 
in the second act, Harry Pilcer dressed 
up as Pierrot, burst in upon the stage 
followed by a bevy of chorus girls 
dressed up in vari-colored harlequin 
costumes, with the cutest ruffs in the 
world around their necks, and all to- 
gether proceeded to do one of the best 
dances I had seen for several months. 
After which the audience, which had 
been uniformly bored and was, to a 
large extent, yawning, woke up and 
cheered and applauded till the girls 
had had five encores, whereas none of 
the principals, even Gaby Deslys, had 
got more than one. 

The result of the enthusiasm of the 
audience was that the principals also 
suddenly came to and gave a perfor- 
mance that was very good, whereas it 
had been, up to that point, exceedingly 
punk. This is exhibit A. When the 
show is “on the blink,” the manager 
falls back on the chorus girl to give 
it some “pep” and instill a little ginger 
into the jellying spines of the high- 
salaried principals. 

In “The Queen of the Movies” the 
same thing happened. The first act was 
gorgeous with magnificent scenery and 
absolutely and utterly dull as to speech 
and action. The second act, ruined in 
its English adaptation from the bril- 
liant German original, promised to be 
worse than the first. Then on came the 
powder-puff girls and the world smiled 
again. 

Gee,. if you’ve got a good chorus, 
you can get any show over. If justice 
were ever done in this world, the man- 
agement of those two shows would 
take the salaries of the principals and 
turn them over to the ladies of the 
chorus. 

What is a chorus girl? Answer: the 
best part of every musical comedy and 
the only good thing in a poor one. 

Principals may come and go and 
be good or bad, indifferent, friends-of- 
the-manager, good business women, or 
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almost anything; but “if you’ve got a 
good chorus you’ve got a good show.” 
If the chorus girls are pretty enough, 
you can forget the principals, yea, even 
theit} voices; and if the chorus can 
sing to boot, the show is worth the 
money. 


TOO MUCH REFORM 


GREAT trouble nowadays’ with 

America, is the fact that everyone 
is so busy with everyone’s else busi- 
ness, or trying to reform everyone’s 
else morals, that he has no time to look 
after his own. 

In the Middle Ages, people got along 
beautifully ; the nobles were happy and 
the common people were happy for 
many generations; then, a number of 
people came to the conclusion that it 
was their “mission” to reform the 
world, the Church, the fashions, the 
speech, in fact, everything. The result 
was civil war, massacre, burnings at the 
stake, excesses of cruelty that would 
discredit an Indian rajah, hatreds, 
narrow-mindednesses beyond belief, 
and a general development of that ex- 
traordinary form of utter selfishness 
which is deified and worshiped to-day 
under the guise of individualism and 
which is the fount, foundation and 
cause of that menace of which Roose- 
velt warned us and which we laughed 
at him for mentioning, race suicide. 

Aye, Europe was “reformed’—to 
what? The French Revolution and the 
resultant ridiculous and conscienceless 
Republic. England, the island of a 
sturdy, God-fearing and noble race of 
men, the greatest warriors the world 
has ever known, has become the home 
of a military cabal to which only the 
Pretorian Guards of Rome can be 
compared, and her long line of ener- 
getic, high-spirited and high-minded 
kings is represented on the throne to- 
day by a weakling scion of a family 
of Germans. All the result of 
“reformation.” 

Berlin has become a center of all 
that luxury and idleness can conceive, 
Berlin, the capital of that land the an- 
cestors of whose present inhabitants 
drove the bronze-clad Roman legions 
back across the Rhine times beyond 


number and who, of all the Europeatt 
peoples, were the only ones who never — 
knew what it was to bend the knee in 
allegiance to the Roman eagles. a 

The world is reform-mad and has 
been so for the past four hundred” 
years, and has stumbled on from bad — 
te worse in social existence, until to- 
day we find things in such a condi-~ 
tion that serious-minded people areé 
beginning to believe that the sovereign 
races of Europe—whose genius, prow- 
ess and fearless intelligence, awakened 
by the Crusades to a spirit of adven- 
ture, pioneering and colonization, were 
fulfilled in the miracle of the discovery, 
conquest and settlement in three hun- 
dred years of a new world—are begin- 
ning to undergo a dry rot, and present 
those first aspects of decay which mean 
that the glory of our race is dying. 

Some old, dried-up historian re- 
marked once that every great nation 
has danced and sung itself to de- 
struction. 

Every civilization, it is true, has de- 
generated to the antics of whole hosts 
of minor poets, near-playwrights, near- 
artists following. in the footsteps of 
neurotic “masters,” strict laws laughed 
at, empty temples, full purses, and 
hosts of the poverty-stricken menacing 
in the streets. 

A military nation is a great nation. 
The adventurous types of her children 
find an outlet in warfare, the exten- 
sion of her boundaries and the glori- 
fication of her name. 

In a peaceful, commercial nation, 
the schemer and the sleek, patient cow- 
ard who fears everything and above all 
not to have what he wants, is the hon- 
ored one, the “representative citizen,” 
the one for whom the laws are made, 
the patron of every reform undertaken 
for the others. 

When the hand that swung the 
sword becomes the hand that grasps 
for gold, the day of reformations is 
at hand; but the day of honor is 
gone. 

And it is just as true in the theatre 
as in life in general. The first law of 
dramatic action is the law of unity of 
time, place and action. Watch the suc- 
cessful plays. See how surely, whether 
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_ consciously or not, those three unities 
are preserved. 

The critics rave and talk and there 
is much argument about this and that 
technicality and of so and so: but if 
there is a story to tell and the teller 
is a good story-teller and observes the 
unities, you have a play; for a play, 
after all, is only a story. An interesting 
story may be ruined in the telling, and 
a rather indifferent story may be made 
fascinating by the manner of its 
telling. ‘ 

And no reformation can change 
that. 

We weary of the so-called “reforms” 
in the theatre. Let’s be natural for a 
change and see what happens. 


OSCAR FINGAN O’FLAHERTY WILDE 


O SCAR WILDE, the greatest artis- 
tic mind England ever produced, 
was, like a large number of the Em- 
pire’s geniuses, an Irishman. Moreover, 
contrary to a wide-spread idea, he was 
a tall man, of splendid physique, of 
about, in fact, the same corporeal pro- 
portions as De Wolf Hopper. But 
above all things, he was a playwright. 

Margaret Anglin came to New York 
a few weeks ago, and after producing 
one or two plays of Shakespeare’s, 
gave “Lady Windermere’s Fan.” 

I confess to the danger of inaccuracy 
on this particular point; but I think 
that “Lady Windermere’s Fan” was the 
first play of Wilde’s that was ever 
produced. Whether it was or not, how- 
ever, has little to do with this. 


—aeer ne SS I1-ON S 


"Tne Bette oF Bonp StreetT’—A 
mangled corpse in motley. ~ 
“Lady Windermere’s Fan”—A cigar- 
ette with Lord Chesterfield after din- 

ing in a lumber camp. 
“The Rule of Three’—The Sixth 
Commandment played in rag-time. 
“Jerry’—A dramatization of Billie 
Burke. 

“Panthea”—New Thought in North- 
umberland; passion in Paris; senti- 
mentality and Siberia. 
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Suffice it to say that I went to a 
matinée performance on a Wednesday. 
The other two men in the audience 
were both at the other side of the the- 
atre. When I say that the theatre was 
packed and jammed to the last row 
of orchestra, balcony, and gallery, and 
that it was the Hudson Theatre in 
which the play was given, you may 
imagine the surprise the manager re- 
ceived when the revival which was 
rather despaired of before production 
turned out to be a tremendous success, 
filling the Hudson, which is a very 
large theatre, to capacity every night. 

On one side of me was an intellec- 
tual lady with glasses but an unusually 
attractive gown. (New York seems to 
be unique in displaying pretty blue- 
stockings with refreshing frequency. 
Never saw them elsewhere.) On the 
other side were three lovely, fluffy- 
ruffy young girls with their mamma. 

The intellectual lady and I watched 
the progress of the cleverly-told story 
with silent interest; but the three girls 
and Mamma had a lovely time, and tit- 
tered at every epigram. 

And Mamma, not knowing she was 
near a phonograph, said: 

“Isn’t this play a delight! It makes 
one want to go to the theatre again. 
The plays one sees usually are so un- 
interesting. Isn’t it a pity they don’t 
produce more like this one?” 

Isn’t it? 

If, as so many reviewers and critics 
claim, Wilde was not a genius, but just 
a very clever man, what are our pres- 
ent-day playwrights?” 


LA 
DE THEATES 

“The Crinoline Girl”—How to be femi- 
nine without being effeminate. 

“A Pair of Sixes”—Lavender pills, a 
game of showdown and red-haired 
Ann Murdock in a green gown. 

“Maids of Athens”’—Cecil Cunning- 
ham as a Greek Goddess and two in- 
carnations of the British sense of 
humor. 

“Marrying Money”—Cupid and Mam- 
mon play hide-and-seek in a Maine 
summer resort. 












Cupid in Service 


A QUICK-STEP 


“Put me down at the Piccadilly end 
of Regent Street,” said the lady of the 
feathers. 


HE words sang through her 
| : thoughts as a sort of mental 
refrain. They had seemed to 


leap from the page of the book over 
which she was drowsing, gripping her 
imagination, awaking her interest, stir- 
ring her curiosity. They had dragged 
her from the ease of deep, softly-cush- 
ioned upholstery ; had flung her into her 
long, fur-collared, fur-lined wrap; had 
pinned a picture hat to her wealth of 
chestnut braids; and had drawn her 
into a taxicab, at eleven o’clock at night, 
and set her speeding through a thick- 
ening London fog, from Prince’s Gate 
to Hyde Park Corner, and thence along 
Piccadilly. 

Her imagination, roused and quick- 
ened by the Hichens novel, had found 
an ally in opportunity. But now the yel- 
low mist, growing denser at each cross- 
ing, was threatening to mask the spec- 
tacle for which she had so boldly and 
eagerly fared forth. Already vehicles 
and individuals at a short distance 
away appeared merely like dim shad- 
ows. The street lamps showed only as 
great, faintly luminous disks beyond 
curtaining vapor. She noticed pres- 
ently that the shop fronts were ob- 
scured completely ; and disappointment, 
keen as a lancet blade, cutting her ach- 
ingly, numbed her sense of peril. The 
driver, reckless as she, maintained his 
speed despite the lowering obscurity, in- 
tent on reaching his directed destination 
before the familiar London streets 
should become for him a blind, un- 
charted sea. 





SHORT STORY 


By Horace Hazeltine 
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Piccadilly Circus flared vaguely ‘at 
length before him in a slightly lighter 
shade of dun ochre. Another moment 
and, following his instinct rather than 
his more stable senses, he veered to the 
right a shade, and went groping for the 
curb at the Regent Street intérsection. 
And out of the murk there loomed 
abruptly a swift-moving object, which 
caught him broadside. 

The girl, blindfold, sensed the im- 
minence of danger at the final second, 
and her scream was drowned in the re- 
sounding crash of impact. The taxicab 
reeled, swayed, and then righted itself, 
to the tune of splintered wood and a rat- 
tling shower of glass in splinters. When 
she took her hands from her face, to 
which they had _ been~ impulsively 
clapped, strong arms were at work en- 
deavoring to wrench open the jammed 
and twisted door, which was stoutly re- 
sisting these energetic efforts. The lamp 
on this side had been demolished by 
the collision, and so the faces of her 
would-be liberators were denied her. 
But now, of a sudden, on the other side, 
hazily visible in the glow of the lamp . 
there, which apparently was still intact, 
appeared the white shirt-front and 
white-gloved hands of a second relief 
party. 

Success here was immediate. The 
door, sprung by the jar, swung open on 
the slightest encouragement; and im- 
mediately a flaming wax vesta illumi- 
nated the cab’s interior, and incidentally 
the faces of both rescuer and rescued. 

At sight of the former, the girl, in 
spite of herself, drew back with a little 
shiver of repugnance. The visage was 
that of a man of forty, swarthy, after a 
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manner handsome, too; yet both dissi- 
pated and evil. 

“Gad!” she heard him exclaim, in a 
tone and with an expression that were 
an insult in themselves. “You’re worth 
soiling one’s gloves for, my dear!” 

It came to her then that in ventur- 
ing into this locality at this hour it had 
been with a view to observing types of 
which the invader was a noteworthy 
representative. The collision in the fog 
had simply brought him a step nearer 
than she had any notion of having him. 
Had she forseen such a possibility, great 
as was her curiosity, she believed now 
that she would have denied herself its 
gratification. So, after all, he was not 
really so very much to blame. It was 
natural, she supposed, finding her here, 
unaccompanied, at this time of night, 
to fancy her one of the gay night-moths 
that flutter so numerously under the 
bright lights of naughty London’s 
naughtiest corner. She would only 
have to make clear to him his mistake, 
and he would, she believed, offer his 
apologies and leave her in peace. In- 
deed he must have observed already 
that he had blundered. 

“You—you’re altogether wrong,” she 
faltered, her voice tremulous. “I beg 
you to go. The driver—” 

But he laughingly interrupted her. 

“You are a cool one!” he cried. 
“After I risk my neck on this crossing 
in the bally fog, just to— Oh, I say, 
don’t you put on, though! I’ve seen you 
before, my dear. So come out with you, 
like a good girl. The fact is, don’t you 
know, that you are going to sup with 
me.” 

He was reaching for her with one 
of those white-gloved hands, and in an 
agony of terror she had shrunk away, 
as far into the opposite corner as she 
could press, when the most extraordi- 
nary thing happened. Both his hands 
shot up into the air; the flaming vesta 
dropped squarely into the center of his 
white shirt-front, beside its black pearl; 
and with it resting there, still blazing, he 
disappeared head-first, neck and crop, 
into the outer fog. 

For a brief moment silence, the most 
utter, supervened. Then there was a 
torrent of such oaths as the affrighted 


young woman had never so much as 
dreamed possible. This was followed in 
turn by a resounding thwack. And the 
thwack was succeeded by a thud. 

Just what was happening out there 
in the murk she could only vaguely con- 
jecture. She was cruelly frightened; 
and crouching in her corner, hiding her 
face in her hands, she wished and 
wished again that she had never read 
the Hichens novel, never had her curi- 
osity stirred by that line about the desti- 
nation of “the lady of the feathers,” 
never yielded to the temptation to give 
the same direction to a cabman. And 
then abruptly she became conscious that 
she was not alone in the taxi, that the 
door was being slammed shut, and that 
the vehicle was once more in motion. 

She ventured to peep sidewise be- 
tween her thumb and her forefinger at 
her uninvited companion, shaking the 
while with a chill of nervous terror, 
which was augmented by the discovery 
that she could see not even an outline 
of either face or figure. Fog, thick as 
gruel and black as ink, curtained the 
windows and drenched the interior of 
the cab in total darkness. 

All the stories of kidnaping she had 
ever heard or read raced through her 
mind in marvelously swift procession. 
She was being abducted under cover 
of this sable pall ; and she was absolutely 
helpless. Even her voice had deserted 
her. Vainly she strove to cry out, to 
shriek for assistance. Her throat was 
dry as tinder; her vocal cords refused 
their office. Unnerved by panic, pinned 
to her seat, she could not so much as 
pound on the window before her to at- 
tract the attention of the driver. 

“T—I’m an American too; so don’t be 
alarmed !” 

The accent, the inflection—the tone 
even—lent corroborative endorsement 
to the statement, and the girl went sud- 
denly to pieces. She sobbed first— 
sobbed, and wept like a fountain; and 
then she laughed like a ninny, uncon- 
trollably, in the excess of her hysterical 
seizure. For the words and the voice, 
breaking so matter-of-factly into that 
moment of tense terror, had seemed 
to her the most thrillingly delightful 
and beautiful utterance that had ever 















fallen from human lips. It enfolded, 
and reassured, and soothed, and made 
glad, all in a breath. So the revul- 
sion, complete as sudden, was _ alto- 
gether too much for her taut nerves. 
Where she expected a foe there had 
emerged a friend. 

Her hysterics disconcerted him, how- 
ever. He made effort to explain further, 
but for a little he found he had no audi- 
ence. Then all at once a question rose 
in her mind; curiosity, stirring, quieted 
her. Composure succeeded. Wiping her 
streaming eyes, she asked of the dark: 

“How did you know I was an Ameri- 
can?” 

And from out the dark at her side 
came the answer: 

e heard you beg that Johnny to 


“And from that—” she began. 

“Six words, I think,” he broke in. 
“T can tell a girl from home on less. 
You can’t fancy what a relief it is some- 
times to hear little old New York speak- 
ing in this British wilderness.” 

“Oh, but can’t I?” was her exclama- 
tion. “Surely I must know of all per- 
sons. I was in despair’s deepest pit just 
now when little old New York’s voice 
lifted me out. Goodness! What a bless- 
ing it is that we have an accent, or some- 
thing, that is so unmistakable!” 

“As a matter of fact,” returned the 
voice with a chuckle, “J am from San 
Francisco.” 

They laughed together at this. It 
was the beginning of intimacy; and she 
wondered for the first time, with some 
imaginative picturing, just what her 
companion might be like in appearance. 
She fancied him handsome. She ideal- 
ized him, in fact, until fear of dis- 
appointment seized her, and she hedged 
by visualizing him with all the faults of 
face and figure she could most readily 
forgive. And in the meantime he re- 
vealed that it was his taxicab, driven 
by a drunken driver, that had collided 
with hers, that it was he who had 
dragged her insulter from her presence, 
ending by knocking him down, and 
then, in order to escape the looming 
police, had directed her driver to drive 
on, and had sprung in and taken a pro- 
tective place beside her. 
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“And where are we now, do you — 
suppose?” she queried, though really 
with little concern. She had come out 
for experience, itching with curiosity, 
and had encountered an adventure 
which was progressing so agreeably that 
she fain would prolong it. 

“If I am not mistaken,” he answered, 
“the lights just visible through the fog 
there ahead of us, are those of the 
Carleton. May I ask if you’re stopping 
there?” 

A spirit of mischief dictated her 
answer. 

“I should say not,” she laughed. “It’s 
hardly a hotel for a poor little ste- 
nographer ; now is it?” 

“T beg your pardon.” How charm- 
ingly respectful he was! “I didn’t 
know.” 

“I fear I’m late for my engagement,” 
she went on. “And American business 
men are so impatient. So unreasonable, 
too. Fancy sending for a stenographer - 
at this hour, and expecting her to come 
all the way from Upper Baker Street, 
Marylebone Road, in fifteen minutes, 
with a fog like this on!” 

“He’d never find a native English 
typist to do it. I suppose most of your 
work is with Americans?” 

“T’ve never worked for an English- 
man yet,” she said. 

The driver was passing the hotel when 
her companion signaled him to stop. 

“If you don’t very much mind,” he 
observed, as he handed her out, “T’ll go 
in with you. You mustn’t run the risk 
of further insult, you know.” 

As she turned to accept and thank 
him for his proffered attention, she got 
a hazy impression of him in the diffused 
light of the hotel porch. And the im- 
pression was more favorable than she 
had dared to hope. Nor was this dis- 
sipated on closer view inside. He was 
indeed a very smart looking young man. 
Moreover, there was something in his 
clean-shaven face—was it his jutting 
chin, the humorous tilt of his lip cor- 
ners, or the fascination of his dreamy 
dark eyes—that was not quite un- 
familiar. Had she, or had she not, seen 
him somewhere before? 

The question puzzled her then, and it 
was doubly pressing a minute later, 
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when having made inquiry for Mr. Da- 
vid Remington, of New York, and seen 
a page despatched in quest of that gen- 
tleman, she surprised in her rescuer’s 
expression what seemed to her a newly- 
awakened interest. 

“You know Mr. Remington?” she 
asked quickly. 

“T know of him,” was the answer. 
“Who doesn’t ? Who, that is, that knows 
anything of American finance and New 
York society ?” 

“T was wondering,” she made clear, 
“whether I had ever seen you with him. 
I’m almost sure I’ve seen you before 
somewhere.” And then, as he smiled, 
she added impulsively, “Why, of course. 
I remember. You are on the stage, 
aren’t you?” 

This time he laughed aloud. “You 
think so? What is my name?” 

But she couldn’t recall it. “Wait!” 
she said. “Don’t tell me. It will come to 

-me after a little, I’m certain.” 

She appeared to be right about the 
impatience of American business men. 
Mr. Remington was not to be found; 
and when her escort asked her to join 
him for supper in the hotel restau- 
rant before taking that long journey 
back to Upper Baker Street, she put 
her acceptance on the ground of grati- 
tude for the incalculable service he had 
rendered her. 

What a lark it all was! She won- 
dered now, as she sat opposite to him 
at table, whether he really believed 
that she was the stenographer she pre- 
tended to be. Surely, if he were any 
judge of the cost of gowns and hats he 
must know that. no working girl could 
garb herself as she was garbed. But 
men, as a rule, were very stupid about 
such things. She questioned whether 
actors were different. She knew very 
little of actors off the stage. One thing 
she was sure of at least: he admired 
her. She had seen that in his eyes from 
the first; and now, as they regarded 
each other, across the damask, in the 
shaded light of the table candles, it was 
even more evident. And she was glad 
she was pretty. 

But presently, having removed her 
glove from her right hand, she detected 
his gaze fixed on her little finger; 
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whéreupon she held it out for his closer 
inspection. It was shorter than it should 
have been. The first joint was missing. 

“It was crushed in a motor-car acci- 
dent,” she explained. “You see how 
lucky I am. To-night was my third es- 
cape. That I was not killed instead of 
merely losing my finger tip was really 
a miracle.” 

He took her frail, delicately-shaped 
hand lightly in his own. “Poor little 
finger !”-he said. 

There followed an exchange of ex- 
periences. He too had been near death 
more than once. He showed a scar on 
his brow that a forelock served to hide, 
and related an adventure in the Philip- 

ines. 

“No,” he added, “I have not always 
been an actor.” 

She tried again to think of his name; 
but memory failed her; and finally he 
produced his card case and handed her 
a card. 

“Mr, Elliot Warde,” she read; and 
exclaimed: “I should never have 
guessed it. I don’t think I ever heard it. 
Tell me what I may have seen you in.” 

But he was apparently seized with a 
sudden modesty, or perhaps lack of it, 
since he made her failure to remember a 
pretext for refusing. 

“Not to-night,” he objected. “You 
must try to recollect. I shall be wanting 
you to do some work for me; and may- 
be after seeing me a few times, it will 
occur to you where and in what you 
saw me first.” 

So, before they parted, she gave him 
her wholly imaginary address on Upper 
Baker Street, and substituted for her 
own name that of her maid, which was 
Jane Biddeford. 

It eventuated that in her impulsive se- 
lection of names from real life she built 
more auspiciously than she knew, or, 
had she been possessed of prescience, 
would have dared. In the week that fol- 
lowed, her romantic encounter became 
even more romantic in the retrospect 
than in the actual. Upon each feature of 
her rescue she dwelt with an exagger- 
ated idealism. The qualities of her hero 
of the night magnified under the lens 
of her musing. He became for her para- 
gonic: a new and superior Admirable 








Crichton. She reproached herself for 
her impetuous dissemblance. How un- 
a must he already be regarding 

er! He had probably traversed Upper 
Baker Streeet from end to end on the 
fool’s errand of her setting. But in con- 
demning him to undeserved punishment 
she had condemned herself also. She 
wished of all things for another meet- 
ing, and had denied herself by a willful 
perversity. What might she not. have 
spared herself by frankness? 

When she asked herself this question 
she had in mind for answer only her 
abiding sentimental dismay and discom- 
fort. That which was even at that mo- 
ment in-the making for her she did not 
even conjecture. Alone in the library of 
her elder married sister, the Duchess of 
Stemborough, Prince’s Gate, she was 
searching, line by line, the columns of 
a newspaper devoted to the stage and 
its people, for the name of Elliot 
Warde. So intent was she, indeed, in 
this labor of love, that it was not until 
the voice of her father arrested her, 
that she became conscious of his en- 
trance. 

“Leila,” he said—and it was the 
gravity of his tone rather than her name 
which brought her gaze up so quickly— 
“I should like your attention for a little 
while.” 

Physically he was not large; and yet 
his presence was commanding. One had 
but to glimpse him, eye to eye, and the 
dominant force of the man became in- 
stantly apparent. Leila’s paper went to 
her knees. Her attitude was one of 
obedience. Her look questioned, but her 
tongue was silent. 

“What is Jane’s last name?” her 
father inquired. 

Her answer was prompt, unhesitant. 
“Biddeford,” she said, with a suddenly 
awakened new interest. 

“Ah, yes. Biddeford,” he repeated; 
and went on: “Do you happen to re- 
member whether she had an evening 
out, about a week ago?” 

In spite of her, Leila’s eyes danced. 
“Why, yes. A week ago, Thursday.” 

“The night of the fog?” 

“The night of the fog.” 

“Do you know where and how she 
spent that evening?” he pursued. 
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But Leila didn’t. 

“She knew that I was in Paris, of 

» course?” 

“Why, yes. Certainly she knew you 
left for Paris the day before.” 

The questioner stood on the hearth, 
his hands locked behind him. For a sec- 
ond, his thin lips were pursed. 

“I am wondering why, then,” he 
presently continued, “she should have 
made inquiry for me, that night, at the 
Carleton Hotel.” 

“Made inquiry for you?” She re- 
peated the problem for the sake of 
respite. Pleasure and alarm were a-tilt 
in her. Behind each quesion she fan- 
cied she could see Elliot Warde emerg- 
ing from the obscurity into which she 
had so thoughtlessly consigned him. Yet 
with each question there was undoubt- 
edly a net in the weaving for her own 
encompassment, 

And with the next utterance, Elliot 
Warde stood in clear view. 

“T may as well tell you, Leila,” said 
her father, “that I have just been talk- 
ing with a young man in the hall, who 
is in search of Jane Biddeford to take 
dictation. Is it possible that she knows 
something of stenography ?” 

The girl now experienced the sharply 
penetrating character of her father’s 
ocular regard. His gaze, all too thinly 
masked by his words, was piercing to 
her soul’s core and barbing her secret. 

“Perhaps, my dear Papa,” she made 
bold to wriggle on the hook, “it was 
some other Jane Biddeford.” 

“On my faith,” was the retort, and 
a wrench went with it, “I believe it 
was.” The wraith of a smile threatened 
wrinkles beside his mouth as he asked: 
“Ts it possible, my dear, that your maid, 
like yourself, is minus the tip of a little 
finger ?” 

But at this Leila quite lost her last 
remnant of self-control. In an instant 
she was on her feet, and her paper sailed 
to the floor. 

“Elliot Warde,” she declared, a pretty 
color in her cheeks, “is a blundering 
tattle-tongue, and I hate him. If he had 
left me a loophole of escape, Papa, dear, 
I might have eased through it with a 
white lie or two. But he appears to have 
stuck my poor little finger in the last 
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tiny crevice. It was I who asked for 

at the Carleton on Thursday night; 
it was I who gave the name Jane Bidde- 
ford; it was I who said I did stenog- 
raphy and type-writing for you; and 
it was I who invented a fictitious ad- 
dress on Upper Baker Street, Maryle- 
bone Road.” She paused a moment for 
breath, folded her slim and shapely 
arms in a pleasing attitude of defiance, 
and with her charming little fair head 
thrown back and to one side, rushed 
on to a recklessly brave clean-breasting 
of her fault. 

“Utter dullness and the suggestion, 
the promise of a printed line. On these 
hang my lawlessness and its profits. 
You, dear, were in Paris. My charming 
sister and my equally charming brother- 
in-law, you may remember, had been 
called away to Harrow by the sudden 
illness of their adored Traddles. I was 
alone. I sought distraction in a book. 
The book, mentioning the so-called ‘lady 
of the feathers’ who wished to be put 
down at the Piccadilly end of Regent 
Street, bred in me a spirit of adventure. 
I must see the Piccadilly end of Re- 
gent Street for myself. My taxicab was 
run down; I was grossly insulted by 
a British bounder ; I was rescued by an 
American gentleman. The experience 
impressed me as romantic. Therefore 
I romanced. Now—or rather until now 
—that was my sole regret—because 
through it, it seemed, I was to lose sight 
of one of the most delightful men I 
ever met. To be quite frank, I have 
been just dying to see Elliot Warde 
again. Now that he is here—here in this 
house, I am going to him at once. Will 
you come along, Papa, dear; or will 
you excuse me?” 

“I will do neither,’ was Papa dear’s 
answer, somewhat sternly given. “What 
you have told me amazes me. Still more, 
it pains me, since it shows you are not 
to be trusted.” 

Leila made a wry face, and made, as 
well, a movement towards the door. 
“I’m sorry you wont come,” she said, 
gracious in her defiance. 

“Mr. Warde has gone,” was the re- 
joinder. And at that the girl checked 
herself suddenly. 

“Gone!” she exclaimed, dismayed. 
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“Gone. Why not? I could give him. 
no information. I knew of no American 
stenographer, Biddeford or otherwise, 
with or without a missing finger-tip.” 

“Then you must find him. You must! 
You must!” Leila cried, disappointment 
merging into agitated desperation. “You 
must find him, and thank him for all 
he did for me.” 

But to this, indulgent to a fault 
though he was, her father withheld his 
consent. On the contrary, with a ges- 
ture that signified negation, he abruptly 
drew forth his watch, and having 
glanced at it, turned wordlessly away. 

“You must find him,” repeated 
Leila. 

Still there was no reply, save only 
the soft rustle of hangings pushed aside 
and falling into place again. Whereat 
the girl, her tears starting, sank discon- 
solately to the cushions of an embra- 
sured window-seat. Only for a moment, 
though, was her weakness ; then she was 
up again, determination reborn. That 
which her father had refused she must 
accomplish herself unaided. She must 
devise some plan. But what? But what? 
With drawn brow pressed to the cool 
glass of the window pane she asked 
the question. Lost in the dinning mental 
demand, she was blind to the scene 
which lay below her, and from which 
only transparency divided her—blind 
until, presently, a movement oft re- 
peated penetrating to her attention, 
breaking in upon her absorption, lifted 
the veil. On the opposite side of the 
roadway, with the Hyde Park railings 
for background, stood a motor car. In 
it a man was standing upright, and wav- 
ing an arm. The man was Elliot 
Warde. 

Leila’s delight was audible. A little 
glad cry escaped her. A smile shone 
through her tears. She waved an an- 
swering hand. And Warde, smiling 
back, lifted his hat. Then, eagerly, he 
began a series of strange gesticulations 
with his fingers. For a moment the girl 
was all perplexity. But recognition 
supervened. He was trying to send her 
a message in the sign language of the 
deaf and dumb. To signify that she did 
not understand, she shook her pretty 
head. Whereupon he began a sort of 















wig-wagging, striking the fingers of one 
hand, at sometimes long, sometimes 
short intervals, upon the palm of the 
other. That he was thus spelling words 
in the Morse alphabet of the telegrapher 
the girl did not know. But she again 
shook her head. His effort was unin- 
telligible. Discomfiture, for a second or 
more, knitted his brow; and then it 
cleared again. He drew from his pocket 
a note-book, wrote rapidly, tore out the 
page, and folding it, handed it to his 
chauffeur, who, springing from the car, 
started towards the house. 

To Leila this pantomime was clear 
enough. She smiled again; shook her 
head vigorously in the affirmative, and 
disappeared from the window, to go 
flying from the room and down the 
broad, softly-carpeted stairs to the hall 
below. 

But there she checked herself abrupt- 
ly, pale, aghast. For at the same instant 
her father emerged from the reception 
room at the right. ¢ 

“Leila,” he said, sharply, between set 
teeth, “go-to your room at once, and 
stop there until I send for you.” 

Rebellion did not so much as suggest 
itself. Disappointment, keen as a pon- 
iard point, seemed to pierce all that was 
vital in her, numbing her will. Listlessly 
she remounted the stairs. Heart-sore 
she dragged herself to her own cham- 
ber, and dropped wretchedly upon her 
bed, where she sank face down, 
crushed and broken by the weight of 
her own woe. And there grew now, as 
she lay there, nourished and stimulated 
by paternal opposition, a lusty ardor, a 
thrilling, throbbing, yearning love-hun- 
ger for the youth who all at once had 
assumed for her the proportion and 
qualities of a demigod. 

Nor did the rebukeful and expository 
interview with her father which almost 
immediately followed serve in the least 
to diminish either her adoration or the 
heroic stature of her idol. Hitherto 
Leila Remington’s faults, due almost 
wholly to youthful impetuosity, had 
been treated by her father with loving 
tolerance. Her wishes were his laws, 
his movements not infrequently dic- 
tated wholly by her desires. Even now, 
for his astonishing change of attitude 
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he seemed to deem an explanation nec- 
essary. 

“For sheer impudence,” he said, his 
lips tight drawn, “this call and subse- 
quent performance are without par- 
allel. But from what you told me of 
your meeting I could expect nothing 
better. I have my own opinion of a man 
who goes hunting all over London for 
a pretty stenographer he met by chance. 
By Heaven, it makes my blood boil. 
Rather than have you fall in love with 
such a graceless scamp, I’d prefer to 
bury you.” 

At this Leila, who had sat up at her 
father’s entrance, and who throughout 
the denunciation had, with head bent, 
stolidly and silently considered the 
shiny toes of her patent-leather slip- 
pers, spoke for the first time. 

“T’m tired of being sought because I 
am your daughter,” she declared warm- 
ly. “I wont be married for money if 
I can help it. Mr. Warde thinks I am 
an honest, hard-working girl, and ad- 
mires me. If that isn’t creditable I don’t 
know what is.” 

Father Remington frowned. “He’s 
an actor,” he thundered, as if there was 
no overcoming such a dire arraignment. 
“He’s nothing but an idle, good-for- 
nothing actor.” 

“He’s nothing of the kind,” she came 
back. “He’s a very clever and success- 
ful actor. And he’s a gentleman if there 
ever was one.” She paused just an in- 
stant and then, with a flash of the 
paternal resolute will power, she added: 
“To be candid, however, I don’t care 
who or what he is. I love him, and I’m 
going to marry him, if he’ll only ask 
me ” 


Mr. Remington’s lips tightened over 
closely set teeth. Some of the fire of de- 
termination which had lighted his way 
to financial eminence glowed in his nar- 
rowed gray eyes. 

“You are sailing for home, to-mor- 
row, on the Sultanic.”” His words were 
as incisive as a diamond drill. “Until 
then you will be too busy packing to 
leave your room.” 


Leila, leaning on the rail of the 
promenade deck, was ostensibly watch- 
ing the taking aboard of the mails, 
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though, if the truth be told, she paid 
little heed to the transfer, seeing that 
she was at the moment much more 
deeply interested in conveying to her 
friend Mrs. Allerton, a bride of a year, 
under whose chaperonage she had been 
placed by her father for the enforced 
trip, certain ideas concerning the rela- 
tive values of duty to one’s father and 
duty to oneself. 

“Now my father,” she was saying, 
so rapt that the sapphire, emerald, and 
coral-white beauties of Cork Harbor 
were quite lost upon her, “is just the 
dearest thing in the world, Barbara; 
but there are times, you know, when 
a girl must assert herself. And yet, be- 
cause I*asserted myself in a matter 
that was very near to my heart, he ac- 
tually and arbitrarily. insisted on his 
paternal prerogative and shipped me 
back to America at the very moment 
that London had become for me the 
one place worth living in. Did you, I 
ask, ever in your life hear of a kind and 
hitherto always indulgent father doing 
anything so cruel ?” 

Barbara Allerton, whose own ro- 
mance had outlived a twelve-month of 
marriage, agreed that she had never 
heard of such a thing. 

“You owe it to yourself, Leila,” she 
said, “to send Mr. Warde a wireless. I 
believe he would follow you by the next 
ship.” 

“But I haven’t the faintest idea, you 
must remember, what his address is. 
I’m sure it was in the note he wrote me 
from his car. But, don’t you see, Papa 
‘intercepted that. I shall never under- 
stand how he could have been’so per- 
fectly heartless.” 

She threw now, on sudden impulse, 
a glance over her shoulder to where a 
few feet away, leaning like herself 


against the ship’s rail, stood the trim, 
plainly clad figure of her maid. 

“Poor, poor girl!” she observed in 
lowered tone, addressing her friend. 
“She too is in love. Isn’t she a picture of 
dejection? She confessed to me this 
morning that romance had come into 
her life for the first time the day before 
we sailed. She had barely time to send 
her admirer a line, bidding him good- 
by, and telling him she was off for 
America on the Sulfanic. I told her I 
could truly sympathize with her; and 
I’m sure she guessed something of the 
trouble I was going through; but of 
course I gave her no details. It is much 
too sacred a thing, I think, to discuss 
with one’s maid.” 

Mrs. Allerton, thus _ interested, 
glanced at the young woman, only to 
exclaim : 

“Why, What on earth is the matter 
with her? Look, Leila! She’s waving 
her handkerchief to that—” 

But already Leila had taken in the 
situation for herself. A large steam 
yacht, flying the Stars and Stripes, had 
glided hitherto unobserved into view 
and had lowered a boat which was head- 
ing fleetly for the liner. 

“Barbara!” she cried in excited 
,amazement. “Barbara! That’s Elliot 
Warde, as sure as you’re born. How did 
he—how could he have known?” 

“If you please, Miss Leila,”—it was 
Jane Biddeford speaking at her side— 
“T’m sure it’s the gentleman that wrote 
to me. I’m not so stupid as I look, may- 
be. Leastwise I hope I haven’t done no 
harm.” 

“Harm!” screamed Leila, impetu- 
ously embracing the maid and hugging 
her. “Harm! You’ve done something 
perfectly angelic! Something I’ll never, . 
never be able to repay you for!” 


— 


—_ 
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AN ARTICLE WHICH MAY 
EXPLAIN SOME OF THE 
SAYINGS OF STAGE FOLKS 


By Archie Bell 


ILLUSTRATED BY GRANT T. REYNARD 


IME was, when the interview 
r was young, that the actress 
L who arrived in the city 
gurgled a few commonplaces about 
“your beautiful city” and “such a won- 
derful hotel,” and these satisfied the re- 
porter, his city editor, and readers of 
the newspapers. 








Later, the ladies of the stage began - 


to see that “lost jewelry” made a splen- 
did topic for these little “glimpses into 
the personal lives of footlight fa- 
vorites.” But they overworked their de- 
parted jewels, until no city editor would 
permit such a story to penetrate into 
his columns. 

One of the last to use the jewelry 
story successfully was Anna Held, who 
announced that her treasures had been 
taken from her on a Pullman car. 
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After a few weeks, during which met- 
ropolitan and provincial people had in- 
cluded something about the Held jem 
in daily reports, the lady calmly an- 
nounced that the jewelry had been 
returned. She made no further expla- 
nations. The good had been done. 
Publicity had been promoted. And inci- 
dentally, city editors vowed that the 
last actress-lost-jewelry story had been 
printed. 

And not being the slowest persons in 
the world to realize the value of the 
interview, the prominent women of the 
American stage also realized that they 
must change their tactics. They must 
have something worth while to talk 
about when reporters called around for 
material to go into the “personal side- 
lights on the stars” department of 
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SHE WILL NEVER PERMIT A WICKED MALE 
CREATURE TO GIVE HER HIS SEAT IN A 
STREET CAR 


newspapers. A few actresses there were 
-who couldn’t think of anything that 
would attract so much attention if they 
talked as if they “drew the veil” tightly 
about them and resolved not to be seen 
by anyone excepting upon the stage. 
Mrs. Fiske said that she had been so 
cruelly misquoted that she must here- 
after deny herself to the peering gen- 
tlemen of the press, and the result was 
that the gentlemen of the press seemed 
perfectly willing to attempt to survive 
without an “interview” from Mrs. 
Fiske and for a long time she was not 
“misquoted” in the newspapers because 
the newspapers made no attempt to 
quote her. But this wasn’t exactly sat- 
isfactory, Mrs. Fiske, with all her 
supremely artistic notions about the 
theatre, isn’t blind to the fact that it 
also has its commercial side and that 
one of the best ways to get people to 
attend a certain performance is to cause 
them to become interested in the play 


itself, its author, and the actors ap- 

pearing in it. 

Mrs. Fiske began issuing bulletins 
that showed her to be clamoring for 
this or that reform. When she was 
playing in some Western town, she 
saw a mail carrier whipping his horse. 
Thus came the idea of not only do- 
ing something for horses in the postal 
service, but of getting a little outside 
publicity for Mrs. Fiske. She peti- 
tioned this and that official, until she 
finally received a letter from the Post- 
master General declaring that he had 
issued some sort of an order making 
it a misdemeanor for mail carriers 
to abuse their horses. Presto! Mrs. 
Fiske received much publicity from 
her campaign at the time, and to this 
day her press-agent enters newspaper 
offices armed with copies of the peti- 
tion that brought about the corrective 
measure. 

Mrs. Fiske was receiving more out- 
side publicity from this source than 
many actresses received from inter- 
views, and with much less fatigue to 
herself. So she looked about for some 
other animals that needed human 
friends. At the psychological moment 
she saw a lady with aigrettes on her 
hat. Now’ Mrs. Fiske, knowing how 

aigrettes are gathered, emitted a groan 
of sympathy for the poor herons in 
tropical countries. It was a shame to 
pull out their tail feathers for a hide- 
ous and costly decoration for a wom- 
an’s hat! How they suffered, those 
dear birds! Mrs. Fiske began to cham- . 
pion their cause. She wrote letters to 
the newspapers that had the triple 
mission of obtaining mercy for the 
birds, embarrassment for a woman who 
wore an aigrette, and publicity for Mrs. 
Fiske, the actress! The publicity re- 
sults were monumental. It was better 
than interviews—more dignified, more 
novel. 

Just what will be Mrs. Fiske’s next 
campaign is not known. Polar bears are 
being slaughtered by the Esquimaux; 
whales are being harpooned by the fish- 
ermen; and snails are being killed for 
food in France. There is an-unlimited 
field for operation. 

Nobody but Colonel Roosevelt, in 








America, is such a good advertiser as 
Mary Garden. Once a theatrical mana- 
ger told me that he would like to give 
her a salary of $1,000 a month to as- 
sume charge of the publicity depart- 
ment of his general office. No “I am so 
happy to be back in your city” remarks 
from Mary Garden to visiting report- 
ers! Sometimes her remarks remind 
one of old Madam Janouschek’s, who 
had not been properly coached by her 
manager when he took her to a small 
city in New York State for the try-out 
of a new play, and invited all the press 
men to interview the star. One young 
poet reporter acted as spokesman for 
the lot and asked: “Why is it, Madam, 
that out of all the cities in the country, 
ours was fortunate enough in being 
selected by 
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she finds her name in display type at 
the top of the columns in the news- 
papers next day. In her time she has 
called the music-lovers of large 
American cities “a pack of fools,” 
“sniveling hypocrites” and “snobs.” 
She has laughed at the society buds 
who entertained and patronized her. 
She has said anything and everything 
that she could say to convince every- 
one who read of her that she was not 
“nice.” She told a bunch of reporters 
who met her at the dock where she 
was taking a steamer for Europe that 
she was pretty tired because she had 
been up at an “all-night session” the 
night before, and had enjoyed cham- 
pagne for breakfast. 

She told me in an interview that 





you as the 
best for your 
premiére?”’ 
“Mein Gott,’ 
quoth Mad- y, 
am _=-—“ Fanny, 
“I had to 
start some- 
where, didn’t 
Le 

But those 
were  differ- 
ent days; re- 
porters and 
readers were 
more anxious 
in those days 
to hear sac- 
charine non- 
sense and 
flattery from 
profes- 
sional lips. 
Mary Gar- 
den has pros- 
pered on 
Madam 
Janouschek’s 
system. She 
says what she 
thinks and 
she usually 
thinks some- 
thing so orig- 
inal and 
printable that 








THEY TELL NEWSPAPER READERS 
HOW “MY OLD NURSE USED TO 
MAKE TAPIOCA PUDDING” 
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sometimes she felt that some of her an- 
cestors must have been courtesans, be- 
cause she could feel their giddy blood 
in her veins; thus she could play 
Thais as she should be played. I re- 
marked that a certain city had objected 
to her characterization of Salome. 
She replied: “Yes, I’ve made a mistake 
thus far. I’ve been dressing her too 
heavily in seven thick veils. Poor child, 

was a creature of the tropics and 
seven veils were too much for her. So 
people were disappointed.” 

Miss Garden is the best “copy” 
among all stage celebrities of the 
present, and knowing it, she has fairly 
exhausted the possibilities of an inter- 
view. Thus, long ago, she found her- 
self well known in every dale and ham- 
let of the country where a newspa- 
per circulates. And this publicity has 
boosted her salary to four figures, 
made her a “character” where music- 
al development is lagging, and a big 
box-office attraction in territory where 
such an exotic as opera is almost an 
unknown quantity. 

There is no doubt in the minds of 
the men who manage her that Miss 
Garden’s cleverness, when she is un- 
der a reporter’s fire of questions, 
coupled with her ability to make news 
that will send reporters hustling to her 
when otherwise they might have stayed 
away, has done as much as her sing- 
ing voice to make. her a big attraction 
with music-lovers. Being an exceed- 
ingly clever actress, she is able to cover 
certain vocal deficiencies that would 
not be overlooked in many other sing- 
ers, who may claim a better voice than 
she possesses. Thus “Thais” is a big 
box-office opera when she sings the 
name part; but “Thais” without Mary 
Garden is notoriously a precarious 
proposition. 

Among dramatic actresses, there is 
seldom better interview “copy” than 
Olga Nethersole. No reporter ever 
caught her sputtering about “your 
beautiful city” and “what I spend for 
clothes.” On the contrary, being a very 
well informed woman, she long ago 
learned the value of leading a reporter 
into various channels of his own likes 
and dislikes, while asking his questions. 


If she found that he was interested in 
juvenile courts, she launched forth into 
well informed remarks about juvenile 
courts. At such times, Olga Nether- 
sole loved the little children of the 
slums just as Mrs. Fiske loved the 
herons of the Bahamas! There were 
terrible housing conditions in large 
cities and even the Christian churches 
were not above permitting these 
conditions in properties which they 
controlled. It was of secondary impor- 
tance that at the time Miss Nether- 
sole was appearing in a play called 
“The Writing on the Wall,” which was 
an attack upon Trinity Church in New 
York City, and that in the big act of 
the play, youthful residents in Trinity 
tenements were burned, owing to 
Trinity’s greed and negligence. If her 
widely published interviews about tene- 
ment life had any effect at the box- 
office of theatres in which she played, 
that was a matter quite extraneous 
to the value of the interviews to 
newspapers. At least, it showed her 
good sense. 

And when she was _ playing 
Camille, how she did plead for the 
prevention of tuberculosis! When she 
appeared in “The Last Scene of the 
Play,” she was eloquent for divorce 
reform laws, and perhaps it only hap- 
pened that divorce reform was very 
pertinent to the subject of this offer- 
ing. Trust to Olga Nethersole for an 
interview that will fairly make a re- 
porter’s head dizzy and send him back 
to his desk with material for a two- 
column story. 

The American manager whose name 
is best known is the one who is most 
frequently interviewed. By reason of 
the publicity afforded in this manner, 
David Belasco has made himself the 
star of all his attractions, just as the 
German stage director, Max Reinhardt, 
has done abroad. Fraulein Schmidt 
may be the star on the program, but if 
her production was staged by Rein- 
hardt, she takes second place to hita in 
public attention. And this is the case 
with Belasco. Brady, Shubert or Dil- 
lingham may present a star and she 
shines under her own name. Let her 
pass to the management of Belasco, 








and her brilliancy is 
dimmed by the glory 
of the man who has 
been willing at all 
times to be inter- 
viewed by the 
newspaper rep- 
resentatives of 
the land, con- 

cerning any 

subject from 

stage realism 

to prison re- 

form. 

Belasco, of 
all theatrical JY 
producers, has \Y 
the most “local 
color” about him, 
something which” ap- 
peals to any writer for 
the press. Catch him in 
his “den” in the the- 
atre and, sitting there 
surrounded by rare 
bric-a-brac, pictures, manuscripts and 
lights, he has a stage setting that as- 
sists his words in carrying conviction. 
Interview him in the theatre at re- 
hearsal, at the hotel, or in the street, 
and he knows the trick so well that he 
makes himself appear to be unlike the 
mob of human beings that surges about 
him. He speaks in a soft, gentle voice, 
but appears to have some great message 
which he is willing to impart on this 
particular occasion to the particular 
reporter who is interrogating him. 
The reporter rarely leaves the Belasco 
office without rushing to his office and 
wishing that he had the pen of Anatole 
France, or the reporter’s skill of the 
Richard Harding Davis of ten years 
ago. 
eThere is something patriarchal about 
Belasco’s appearance, something that 
causes one to know that what he says 
is true when he declares: “Give me 
a room made of plain boards on the 
stage, and I will create the atmos- 
phere.” Nobody since theatres began 
has obtained so much publicity as 
Belasco on his subject of “atmos- 
phere.” 

A new variety of interview, al- 
though related somewhat to the old- 
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THE PLAYWRIGHT IS ALWAYS A PER- 
SON OF SECONDARY IMPORTANCE IN 
THE MIND OF THE ACTOR 


time Nethersole-tuberculo>: 
sis-Camille-interview, 

la is that of the stars 
mg just now engaged 
in the nation- 
Wy wide dramatic 
kg crusade to 
save bodies as 
well as souls. 

The sympa- 

thetic ladies 

of the stage, 

who happen 
to be cast in 
any of the so- 
called white- — 
slave plays of the 
day, have devel- 
oped a yearning to 
save all young girls 
from the horrors that 
go stalking about by — 
day and night in the 
city streets, seeking the 
uninformed for the aw- 
ful maw of death. The interviews with 
Margaret Wycherly, who appears in 
“The Fight,” Dorothy Dorr, who ap- ~ 
pears in “The Lure,” and even Mary 
Shaw, who has never fully recovered 
from the reception that greeted her 
when she played “Mrs. Warren’s Pro- 
fession,”’ carry the rather questionable 
information that education is preven- 
tion. This is the day of prevention in- 
stead of cure. Presumably, all woman- 
kind, knowing the fate of unfortunates, ~ 
will never permit a wicked male crea- 
ture to give her his seat on the street 
car, for it might be the beginning of a 
flirtation that would end in shame and 
death. 

“Turn the sunshine into dark cor- 
ners,’ they say to the reporters; 
“wickedness prospers in the dark. We 
have permitted it to remain there too 
long. We have been afraid to speak, 
but now we may say what we think © 
and feel.” 


And it never seems to appeal to the = 


sense of humor of these ladies that 
they never became so indignant about 
our social errors and never so enthusi- 
astic about saving sinners, until they 
appeared in plays that endeavored to 
make this rather blatant appeal to the 
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line standing at the box-office 
window. 

But the monoply on this 
sort of interview is not held 
ag Wycherly, Dorr, Shaw and 

Company. Males must be 
- saved as well as females, if 
Richard Bennett has his way. 
It is true that he makes 
speeches about “saving the 
life of one little child and pre- 
venting one mother from a 
day’s suffering,” for the play 
from which he is reaping a 
golden harvest, “Damaged 
Goods,” is patronized princi- 
pally by women, and he 
doesn’t intend to permit their 
interest in the “propaganda” 
to lag if he can reach them 
by interviews about his “mis- 
sion.” In _ his interviews 


he admits that he is aided 
and abetted by Eugene 
_ Brieux, the man who wrote 
the play, always an individual 
of secondary importance in 


the mind of an actor. 

Mr. Bennett does not con- 
fine himself exclusively to in- 
terviews, although his press 
representative lets all news- 
paper men know that Mr. 
Bennett would be perfectly 
willing to “see” them at any 
time. Mr. Bennett does not 











overlook the noon-day ad- 
dresses to civic clubs, vice 
commissions, and all other 
organizations that are frankly engaged 
in saving the lost. These clubs are 
closely watched by the newspapers and 
the speakers before them are certain to 
enjoy a “spread” in the next day’s 
headlines. Being considered semi-pri- 
vate affairs, Bennett has found them 
_ very valuable as inducers to theatre- 
ticket buying. And the public, believing 
that “where there’s so much smoke, 
there must be fire,” rushes to see what 
all the fuss and flurry is about. 

- Still another “saving” interview, not 
only for the ladies named, but for a 
play that has enjoyed great popularity 
in the last two years and the various 
stars who have appeared in it, is that 


SOMETIMES HE IS ACCUSED OF “WAVING THE STARS AND 


STRIPES” IN HIS INTERVIEWS 

relating to poor girl clerks in depart- 
ment stores. Now the world has known 
there were girl clerks in stores, and that 
their salaries were not preferable to the 
salaries paid by railroad presidents to 
their private secretaries. The depart- 
ment store clerk long ago realized that 
she would have more agreeable work, 
and better pay for that work, if she 
labored as a stenographer in a lawyer’ s 
office. But the fact remained, that many 
girls were glad of the less responsible 
position as clerk at a ribbon counter. 
There was no law that bound them to 
their positions and it has not been 
proved that they suffer undue indig- 
nities. 










% 
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Bayard Veiller wrote “Within the 
Law,” a play in which the exceptional 
girl, Mary Turner, a clerk in a big 
store, was falsely accused of theft and 
sent to jail as an example to the other 
girls in the store. Poor Mary Turner 
was just about as much like the usual 
working girl as Romeo and Juliet were 
like the ordinary pair of lovers, or 
Hamlet like the ordinary royal prince. 


'It was her unlikeness to others that 


made her stand out cameo-like; but 
she was the central figure in the play, 
so she was the character to talk about. 
Jane Cowl, Margaret Illington, Helen 
Ware and other ladies who interpreted 


\ Mary Turner's harrowing part in the 


various companies that were sent out 
to represent the play in the American 
theatre, suddenly developed a love for 
all working girls—that is, their news- 
paper interviews gave this impression. 

“Give these poor little servants in 
our big stores a fair chance,” pleaded 
Miss Cowl, and nobody could read 
these touching words without know- 
ing that a tear was dripping from Miss 
Jane’s eye as she spoke. 

Then when Margaret Illington un- 
dertook the part, she began to weep 
to reporters and interviewers in the 
same key. Miss Cowl had exhausted the 
possibilities of the poor working girl 
interview in the East, but Miss Mar- 
garet found that it would still “go” 
out West. 

Then Helen Ware began to join the 
sob chorus. “Give the poor working 
girls a fair chance,” she sighed 
throughout the Middle West, while 
less conspicuous actresses were weep- 
ing over the same condition in the 
South. 

Of course, it merely happened that 
they were playing Mary Turner in 
“Within the Law” and there seems to 
be no adequate proof that they will 
flop from pleas of working girls next 
year when a manager gives them a 
part that shows the troubles of another 
kind of girl. 

And how the author, Bayard Veiller, 
weeps for the poor girl clerks! He has 
emitted his sorrows to newspapers in 
half-page interviews that betray a sin- 
cerity no less than Mrs, Fiske’s when 
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she pleads for leaving the tail feathers 
on herons! 

Then there is the “eagle scream” 
interview with George M. Cohan, that” 
great patriot who is known in certain — 
districts as our “Yankee Doodle co- — 
median.” Sometimes -he is accused of — 
“waving the Stars and Stripes,” not 
only on the stage in his plays, but in 
his talks with reporters, but as a cham- 
pion flag waver, he cannot be com- 
pared to Madam Schumann-Heink. 
Pick up any newspaper in a city where 
Madam Ernestine is appearing, or — 
about to appear, and one will find that 
she told some reporter that “America 
opened its arms to me, a German moth- 
er, and gave me such a welcome that 
I was able to buy food for my children, 
so I am a naturalized American citi- 
zen and my children are following that 
example as fast as they come of age.” 

Then, after a significant paragraph 
that promises Madam’s appearance at 
a certain concert-hall on a certain night, 
are more quotations about “opportunity 
in America,” the desirability of large 
families over small families—because 
Madam has learned that American peo- 
ple love to know that it is possible “to 
be a good mother and still be on the 
stage,"—and the facts that it is no 
longer necessary to go abroad to study 
music and that American singers have 
the finest voices in the world, although 
Signor Gatti continues to draw upon 
Europe for the roster of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera. 

Ethel Barrymore tells the interview- 
er about the joys of having a group 
of one’s own children at one’s knee. 
Billie Burke knows that the weakest 
link in the human chain is vanity, so 
she follows Lillian Russell’s example 
and chats on “How to be beautiful al- 
though nature intended you to be 
otherwise.” Louisa Tetrazzini, Julia 
Marlowe, and other ladies who regret, 
in print, that circumstances have com- 
pelled them to be actresses instead of 
cooks, tell newspaper readers how 
“my old nurse used to make tapioca 
pudding.” 

Elsie Janis, safely installed beside a 
hotel radiator, tells the reporter that 
girls should live in the open air and 
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venture forth for the sake of their com- 
plexions, in all sorts of weather. 

Henry Miller, driven to exasperation 

the small actors who have preceded 
him with interviews about this and that 
reform or exposé, sighs manfully be- 
cause we have no national theatre and 
conservatory where young people may 
learn the rudiments of their art. 

Henry E. Dixey scolds because 
there are so many “foreigners” from 
England on the American stage, while 
the Yankee thespian appears in stock 
companies and motion pictures. 

All the stars from the legitimate 
“grant” interviews to the press on their 
enterprise when they find that real 
people attend vaudeville theatres, and 
show genuine human intelligence and 
appreciation concerning what they hear 
and see. The stars wait until they have 
a contract from Mr. Albee before they 
consent to appear right out in print 
with this favorable opinion of variety, 
but perhaps this is merely a co-inci- 
dence. 

All European virtuosi, about to un- 
dertake a tour of America, tell the 
ship-news reporters who meet them at 
Sandy Hook, that they note “a decided 
improvement in the musical taste of 
America.” 

William Brady periodically tells the 
reporters that there are too many 
theatres and that the whole theatrical 
situation is “going to pot,” after which 


Marc Klaw, or some persistent replyer 
to other people’s interviews, tells the 
reporters that Brady was talking 
through his hat—all.of which is sup- 
posed to be good publicity for the at- 
tractions controlled by Brady or Klaw. 

Thus it will be seen that in the “land 
of the interview,” an appellation of 
America in England and Europe, this 
particular detail of journalism has 
evolved into something that is an im- 
provement on the old-fashioned stereo- 
typed declaration for the press, of 
people whose opinions are supposed to 
be demanded by the public. In the older 
day, nobody was financially benefited 
and the opinion must have gone forth 
that the actor, actress, and editor were 
at the end of their tether for anything 
that resembled an idea. Now, the actress 
cleverly thinks up some novel way of 
saying: “Please spend two dollars at 
the box-office to see me in my new 
play,” and readers seem to maintain 
an attitude of “Don’t care what you talk 
about so long as you say something.” 

There is a vast undeveloped: field, 
however, and when the interview has 
evolved into something that is worthy 
of its original name, one may be able 
to read the daily papers and find out 
what Valeska Surratt thinks of 
Bahaism, Eva Tanguay’s thoughts on 
radium, or even Eddie Foy’s conclu- 
sions concerning the philosophy of 
Herbert Spencer. 
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A MATTER OF GIVE AND TAKE 


SENATOR La Fottette, of Wisconsin, tells this story of his daughter Fola, the 
actress, who has inherited much of her father’s quick wit and audacity. 
“One day, when she was passing a collection plate, she was waved away 
by a well-known man distinguished for his wealth and parsimony. 
“ ‘Nothing,’ he said, with a motion of his hand for her to pass on. ‘I have 


nothing, my dear young woman.’ 


“*Then take something,’ replied my daughter, quickly, ‘—this collection is 


for the poor, you know.’” 
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THE OLD DRESSER’S STORY 
-OF THE LOVE AFFAIR 
OF A PUBLIC FAVORITE 


By Andrew Soutar 





KO has been a dresser at the 
K Liberty Theatre for many 
years. She is middle-aged, 


very industrious, and what is more 
than all, she is very broad-minded. 
During her long association with the- 
atrical life, she has garnered many un- 
played tragedies and comedies, and the 
story that follows is one that she told 
me with a note of defiance in her voice. 
All the while she was speaking, she 
seemed to be challenging me to say, 
“Why did you remain silent if you 
were in possession of material facts?” 
Indeed, I ventured to put the question, 
in another form, and her reply was 
simply this: “I am a mother, and I 
can understand.” 


A few moments ago (Koko said) 
ou recalled the romantic affair of 
oris Dranovski, son of one of the 
high officials connected with Russia’s 
chief prison administration. If you re- 
member, the young man was found 
dead outside the flat of that great 
classical dancer, Maritza. He had died 
from poisoning, and the newspapers 
described how he had taken his life 
because the famous Maritza had re- 
fused to reciprocate the passionate 
love he bore her. I see by your expres- 
sion that you recall the affair. You re- 
member the funeral, eh? You remeni- 
ber that poor Maritza, torn with grief 
and remorse, was unable to appear at 
the theatre for some weeks after the 
death of the young man. Now, listen: 

I was dresser to Maritza for two 
years, and no artist ever compelled 
the love and admiration of a servant 
as did Maritza. A beautiful woman, 
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sir, with big, soulful eyes that seemed 
always to be crying to themselves. I 
used to linger over her deep brown 
hair, fondling the coils as though 
they belonged to me. And her wonder- 
ful figure! Ah! there was never a 
dancer like Maritza. Shall I tell you © 
a secret? When Maritza made her first 
appearance at the Liberty Theatre, the 
prudes wrote shocking letters to the 
newspapers, protesting that while her 
performance might be.a tribute to Art, 
it was in danger of disturbing the 
morals of the young. I was very in- 
dignant when Maritza, who spoke 
English as perfectly as she spoke 
Russian, read aloud the printed criti- 
cisms, but when I saw how slightly 
they affected her, I fell back on what- 
ever sense of humor was mine. And 
for this reason: Maritza wore flesh- 
ings in her dances. Only once, dur- 
ing the whole of the time that I was 
her dresser, did I see beneath the 
cleverly-made garment. Modesty? Ah! 
wait. 

Maritza became a cult. There was 
never a vacant seat in the theatre 
while she was in the bill. She had 
many admirers, young and old. An 
ordinary artiste would have allowed 
conceit to overwhelm her, but Maritza 
was. far from being ordinary. She 
would glance at the presents spread 
out on the dressing-table, at the 
flower-littered floor, and she would say, 
“Ah me! Koko, I would never have 
believed that there were so many fools 
in the world.” 

She never gave any one of them en- 
couragement. It was her invariable 
habit to go straight to her flat after 
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the performance. Sometimes, I -went 
with her. Nearly every day I was with 
her in her rooms. There I used to mend 
her dresses. She was very fond of me; 
I know that to be true, for in her little 
sitting-room at the flat she would re- 
cline on a couch and watch me while I 
stitched ; she would say, “Koko, I don’t 
know what I should do without you— 
half my success is due to you.” And on 
one or two occasions she talked to me 
about her life in Russia. I gathered that 
while her mother came from Irkutsk, 
her father was an Irishman; he died 
when Maritza was a girl of twelve. 

Hundreds of admirers! And theatre 
managers groveling at her feet. Then 
came Dranovski, to show his rivals how 
a woman such as Maritza should be 
wooed. On his first visit to the theatre, 
he was seated in the stalls, and while I 
was undressing Maritza after the per- 
formance, his card was brought round. 
Maritza gave it a casual glance, then 
looked at me, sharply, as I thought. 

“You'll see him?” I inquired. 

“Yes,” she answered. “I'll give him 
five minutes. It may be that he is con- 
nected with the Court ballet in St. 
Petersburg.” She added, lightly, “How 
would you like to accompany me to 
Russia, Koko, on a tour of three or four 
months ?” 

I told her that I would accompany 
her into the snows of Siberia if she 
wished, but instead of the smile I an- 
ticipated, she frowned. 

Dranovski was a handsome man of 
thirty. He had come to England on some 
political mission, and was staying with 
personal friends of his ambassador. 
Maritza received him as I had never 
known her to receive anyone before. 
Those deep pools of eyes appeared to 
brighten; she chatted amiably with him 
as she went on with her dressing. Pres- 
ently, he talked of Russia, and of the 
stories of her fame that had reached 
him out there. He was proud, he said, 
that she had Russian blood in her veins; 
there was the source of her great art. 
Laugh at me, if you will, but I swear 
I grew jealous of this handsome Dra- 
novski, with his finely tilted mus- 
tachios, and his dainty mannerisms. 

And my- beautiful Maritza! She 


seemed to understand, for in the middle 
of a conversation with Dranovski she 
would break off, and turn to me, say- 
ing, “Koko, darling, you'll learn to 
speak Russian, when I take you with me 
on that tour.” 

She favored Dranovski, and he was 
beside himself with joy. Three times, to 
my knowledge, she dined with him after 
her performance. Within three weeks, 
he was ready to die for her, and yet she 
assured me that she had given him no 
promise. “Ah! Maritza,” I said, “that’s 
part of your art. It would not be like 
Maritza to be satisfied with ordinary 
love. You keep him waiting, and hourly 
he becomes more devoted.” 

“He is handsome, Koko?” she said, 
seeking to add to her joy by hearing an- 
other extol his personality. 

“I suppose he is,” I said. 

She tapped my cheek with her glove. 

“Foolish Koko!” she said, with a lit- 
tle laugh. “I believe you’re jealous.” 

And then I told her, without embar- 
rassment, why I loved her. I was only 
a dresser, but a long way back over the 
years, I had dreamed of a child that 
would be mine. I thought of Maritza as 
that child. 

No, she did not laugh at my boldness 
—nor frown. She took my face be- 
tween her hands, and kissed my brow, 
saying, “Poor little Koke!” I looked up 
at her, and said, “Maritza, have you 
a mother?” “No, dear,” she replied. 
“She’s dead.” Somehow, the answer 
brought me relief, for always I told 
myself that Koko mothered her. Then 
I asked her, very suddenly and with 
great seriousness: “Maritza, do you 
love this man, Dranovski?” 

“Why do you ask?” she replied. 

“Sometimes I think you do,” I said, 
with a little hesitation, “and then an ex- 
pression comes into your eyes to alter 
that view.” ; 

Again she patted me with her glove. 

“Have you never been in love, 
Koko ?” 

“No,” I said, thinking of a tragedy 
of my own. “I don’t think I have been 
in love.” 

“I thought not.” Maritza closed her 
eyes. “We do not all love in the same 
way.” 
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Dranovski was at the theatre every 
night. I used to watch him from the 
wings, for his white face with the black 
mustachios sweeping across it seemed 
to stand out in relief from the others 
in the stalls. One night, it came into 
my head that he was unhappy, and 
when Maritza came off at the end of 
her dance, I, with the temerity of the 
privileged servant, said: 

“Ts all well with you, Maritza, 
and—” I was going to add, “Dranov- 
ski,” but she flicked her fingers and 
said petulantly : 

“He’s very stupid. He must learn to 
control himself. I cannot have anyone 
making a spectacle of himself and me 
in public.” 

“You have quarreled?” I whispered, 
half in awe, half in delight. 

“No, no,” she replied. “Only he will 
not be satisfied to wait. He would have 
me run away with him, this very night 
—and how can I marry a man whose 
parents I have not yet seen? I must 
make inquiries, Koko.” 

I remember that I gasped in aston- 
ishment. Maritza was so full of pas- 
sion herself, so romantically inclined, 
so beautifully delicate and sensitive, 
that it sounded almost profane to hear 
her talking of “making inquiries.” Yet 
she meant every word. 

“Koko,” she said, “I’m alone in the 


Why was she torturing him?—for 
her confession to me a short while be- 
fore convinced me that she loved him. 
A crisis was reached a week later. We 
were in the flat. An express messenger 
brought a letter for Maritza. I watched 
her as she read it. At first, a suspicion 
of a smile came into her eyes; then 
they darkened. Her white brow was 
rutted. She said in a startled voice: 
“Koko! He is going to commit sui- 
cide!” 

Thoroughly alarmed, I was on my 
feet in an instant. 

“He swears, in this letter, that if I 
will not consent to marry him at once 
he will do something desperate.” 

“God be merciful!” I muttered, for 
a fear came into my mind that in his 
desperation the love-sick fool would 
do my darling some injury. “What are 
you going to do?” I asked. 

Carefully she folded up the letter and 
handed it to me, saying, “Place that in 
my desk.” 

“You will write to him?” I asked. 

“I suppose I must,” she said, “though 
it will be difficult to talk reason into a 
man like Dranovski.” 

Maritza wrote to him, on the Mon- 
day, saying that he might come to the 
flat on Thursday night, but he must 
be prepared for a severe scolding. 

Between the Monday and the Thurs- 


world—alone with the exception of—day, Maritza was nothing like her old 


you. All my life, I’ve had to think and 
act for myself, and this is the most 
serious step a young woman can 
take.” 

Dranovski came round to the dress- 
ing-room two nights later, but she re- 
fused to see him. I opened the door to 
him, but I was under instructions not 
to allow him to enter. He was desper- 
ate, and even as he was standing there 
at the half-open door he poured out 
a torrent of words, which, although in 
Russian, were quite intelligible to me. 
Maritza, standing back in the room, 
impatiently tapped the dressing-table 
with a, hand-mirror, and said: “Please 
tell him to go, Koko; I can’t possibly 
see him to-night. Tell him in English— 
he understands quite well. If he re- 
fuses to listen to me, perhaps he will 


pay more attention to you.” 


self. She spoke to me but seldom, and 
then in a sharp, irritable voice. 

On the Thursday, and just before 
she went on the stage, Maritza said to 
me: “I want you to go to the flat and 
pack up all my dresses. Do it neatly. I 
myself will change my dress after the 
performance, so you needn’t trouble 
to come back.” 

She spoke so strangely that tears 
came into my eyes, and, daring every- 
thing, I put my hands on her shoulders 
and said, “Maritza, darling, why don’t 
you tell me what’s troubling you?” 

Immediately, she changed her ex- 
pression, affecting lightness, and sug- 
gesting that I was wholly mistaken in 
thinking that she was not quite herself. 
Half-satisfied, I went to the flat. It 
was not an unusual thing for me to be 
there alone. When I entered her bed- 
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room, I discovered that she had taken 
from the drawers the whole of her 
dresses and scattered them about the 
floor. There they lay, in confusion, and 
I suspected her of having been in a 
tantrum. I set to work to re-pack, and 
as the material was of a very flimsy 
nature, and very costly, the packing had 
to be done with the maximum amount 
of care. Now I had been very busy all 
day, and I was worn out with fatigue 
before I reached the flat. I confess that 
I fell asleep as I sat on the floor 
among the billows of silk. 

I was awakened by Dranovski’s 
voice. They were in the drawing-room, 
he and Maritza, and again he was 
making love in his wild, passionate 
way. I know that I should have warned 
them of my presence, for it was ob- 
vious that Maritza had forgotten that 
she had sent me to the flat. But Dra- 
novski was speaking in English—this 
at her bidding—and he had said so 
much that I could not have declared 
myself without causing them both em- 
barrassment. So I remained quiet— 
listening. 

Maritza was speaking, and her voice 
thrilled me. 

“Boris, you say that you love me?” 

“T do, I do!” came from Dranovski. 

“You would do anything in the 
world for me?” 

“Anything, Maritza.” 

“Why do you love me?” 

“Why do the flowers love the sun?” 

“Your parents—what of them?” 

“They will love you, Maritza, as they 
love me.” 

“You are their only son?” 

“And you will be their only daugh- 
ter.” 

“They idolize you, Boris?” 

“Don’t speak of them, Maritza, my 
love! Let us speak of our own hap- 
piness.” 

“No, no. I asked you a question. 
They idolize you?” 

“If you say so, Maritza.” 

“And if anything happened to you, 
Boris—supposing that I had refused 
to see you again?” 

“Maritza, it would kill them both, 
for -I could not have lived without 
you.” 
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“They are waiting for you, Boris?” 

“I am to return a week hence, but 7 
I shall not go without you, Maritza.” 

There was a pause. 
crossing the floor. She was humming = 
to herself. Then she went back to ~ 
where I judged him to be sitting. 

“You're a dear, dear boy,” she said, 
and it was like the purring of a cat—of 
a tigress. “It was sweet of you to send 
me these chocolates. There! take that 
one. Wait! You shall eat it from my 
fingers, like a good dog.” 

I heard him laugh aloud; I heard her 
throw down the box. She had taken 
again to humming. 

“You love me, Boris?” she called 
out, and I could tell from the voice— 
the “How can you ask me, Maritza ?”— 
that he was some distance from her. 

“Passionately, Boris?” 

“What can I say, beloved? How can 
I describe—? And you—you love me?” 

“Love you?” It was as near to a 
snake’s hiss as the human voice can go. 
Then: “No, I hate you!” 

In the one minute following, it 
seemed to me that the heart of the 
world had stopped its beating. Then, 
I heard Dranovski cry out as though 
he had been stabbed. I had discarded 
my slippers, and in stockinged> feet 
crept to the half-opened door. 

Maritza was standing with her back 
to the fireplace, and she was tearing 
feverishly at the drapery that coveréd 
her shoulders. But, could this be my 
Maritza—this woman whose beautifu! 
face was red with vindictive passion? 
Her glorious eyes were full of fire, ard 
she was repeating, “I hate you! I hate 
you!” to the man who seemed to have 
fallen on the couch at the other side 
of the room. 

I dared not open my lips, ror stir. 
There was tragedy in the room; some- 
thing seemed to whisper in my ear 
that Maritza was about to do a terrible 
thing. But, already, she had done it. 
She tore away the last piece of dra- 
pery from her beautiful shoulders, and 
turned her back to the cowering man 
so that he might gaze on what was im- 
printed there. I almost betrayed my- 
self as I looked with him. 

Across the shoulders, and showing 





could hear her © 









deep-red by contrast with the marble 
whiteness of her skin, were half a 
dozen weals! 

“The knout!” she hurled at him, 
half-turning her head. “Look at those 
marks, then dare to speak of love. You! 
A Dranovski! A hated Dranovski!” 

She caught again at the fallen dra- 
pery and flung it across her shoulders. 
She turned to face him. What a fury! 
No wonder he cringed! 

“And they idolize you—do they ?”— 
mockingly. “And you’re their only 
son!” 

Dranovski’s head fell forward. 

“Maritza,” he moaned as though in 
great pain. 

She went near him, intent on his 
hearing every word. 

“I’ve been living for this,” she told 
him; “for years and years I have been 
waiting for the chance to avenge those 
weals. Think of them, Dranovski; then 
try to imagine an innocent, frail woman 
strapped on the back of a brutal Cos- 
sack while another flayed her.” 

Dranovski tried to rise to his feet, 
but there was no strength in his limbs 
and he fell back, holding up a hand as 
if to ward off an apparition. 

“J don’t understand,” he cried, 
brokenly. His voice frightened me. 

She caught at his words, and flicked 
her long fingers in his face. 

“You shall understand,” she told 
him. “You wont be able to misunder- 
stand. They flayed her—a frail woman 
in sickness—on the order of a Dra- 
novski, who stood by and laughed as 
she shrieked in her agony. On the road 
to Kara—it was there: snow, a bliz- 
zard, chains that cut into her flesh; 
for crying out for a little rest, she, 
accused of ‘political leanings!’ was 
chained to a wheelbarrow! On! On! 
They struck her when she stumbled, and 
made mock of her moans when the jolt- 
ing of the barrow on the rough road 
bruised her poor flesh. And you talk 
of love!” 

He was past speaking; he had crum- 
pled up on the couch, but his eyes were 
wide open. She went on: 

“For years I had been waiting for 
the chance. Do you remember the night 
you sent your card to my dressing- 
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room! God! I almost screamed when I 
saw the name. I said to myself, ‘But 
there may be other Dranovskis;’ I 
made inquiries ; I made sure of my man 
before I laid the other plans. Then, I 
led you on, pretending that I cared for 
you. Then, I dropped you—hot, and 
played up to you for that letter in 
which you threatened to take your life 
if I refused to run away with you. I 
wanted that letter, Dranovski; it would 
clear me after—after you had eaten 


the chocolate! Ah! Now, do you under- 


stand? You have a few more minutes 
in which to ask forgiveness for those 
weals. The letter—I will show them 
the letter, and they will say, ‘Poor fool! 

He loved too well.’ ” ; 

Dranovski, by a great effort, stag- 
gered to his feet and tried to reach her 
side; but she eluded him, and gave him 
a slight push so that he fell back on the 
couch. 

“God have pity on you, Maritza,” he 
cried faintly; “you have gone out of 
your mind.” 

She snapped her fingers—an old man- 
nerism of hers. 

“Pity!” she echoed. “I want no pity 
—now. Think, Dranovski, of that poor 
woman strapped to the brute’s back, 
her cries for mercy being flung back in 
her face by the snow-wind. She had 
done no wrong. And she was ill with 
the greatest sickness a woman can suf- 


fer. . . . Twenty-two years ago!” 
He clawed at the air; his mouth was 
wide open. 


“You wrong me, Maritza,” he man- 
aged to gasp out; “I was never in 
Kara.” 

She answered him: 

“No, but your father was!” 

“But you, Maritza”—he had slipped 
to his knees and his face was assuming 
a yellow tinge—‘‘you could not have 
been in Kara twenty years ago. You 
are only—” 

“My mother was,” she said. 


Koko paused. Then: 

“You know the rest of the story. 
Everything happened just as she an- 
ticipated. She left the stage. She did 
-_ go to Russia. I don’t know where 
she is.” 
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A SERIES OF ARTICLES WHICH 
WILL ENDEAVOR TO MAKE 
CLEAR THE FAULTS OF MANY 
OF THE PLAYS NOW BEING 
WRITTEN AND TO POINT THE 
AVENUES TO GREATER SUCCESS 


V—THE CLEARING HOUSE FOR YOUR WARES 


By William C. Lengel and Brett Page 
EN even you find it a trying 
task to decipher sister Jane’s 


iW) letter from home, imagine the 


patience required of a scenario editor 
to wade through a long manuscript 
written in that baffling hand. Some 
companies, the Independent Moving 
Picture Company, for instance, require 

enarios to be typewritten before they 

ill even consider them. You want 
your play to have the best chance, 
and you wish your ideas to be grasped 
as easily as possible; therefore, have 
your scenario typewritten in duplicate, 
and preserve the carbon copy. 

Great care is exercised both by the 
postal authorities and scenario editors ; 
still, a manuscript, like any other let- 

_ter, sometimes becomes lost. If you 
have retained a carbon copy, you will 
not need to do your work all over again. 
It is best to use regular letter-size type- 
writer paper, eight and one-half by 
eleven inches, for manuscripts, and a 
four-inch wide envelope, folding the 
paper not more than twice. Number 
the pages consecutively, but do not fas- 
ten them together with a fastener; pin 
them together or use a removable clip. 

Your play now being ready for the 
market, address the envelope to the 
Scenario Editor. It is not necessary to 
write a letter, but if you really must 
do so, see that your letter does not 


contain more than two short sentences, 
Keep yourself, if possible, from prais- 
ing a scenario which, after all, may not 
be deserving of even your praise; and 
confine yourself to the business in 
hand. In your first sentence, simply say 
you submit a photo-play of a certain 
title at the company’s usual rates, and 
in your second sentence, state that a 
stamped and self-addressed envelope is 
enclosed. 

In the synopsis lies the selling-talk; 
it stands for you before the scenario 
editor and wins a check or a rejection 
slip. If your synopsis is obviously not 
clever, no editor is going to waste his 
time reading the scenario. Nine out of 
ten manuscripts purchased are bought 
on the strength of the synopsis. 

The Bison Company, as an example, 
ask for synopses only, and Mrs. Breuil, 
who recently resigned as editor for the 
Vitagraph, to devote her entire time 
to photo-play writing, declares that 
during her long service with that fa- 
mous company, she so seldom found 
a workable scenario following even the 
best synopsis, that when she did find 
one, the company paid the author 
double the idea’s value as an encour- 
agement. Yet some concerns, like the 
Biograph, pay special attention to the 
scenario and that attitude is gradually 
becoming more general. 
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You have done your ultimate best, 


both with your synopsis and scenario, 


and you are now ready to put your play 
on the market. It is one thing to write 
even a good photo-play, and as Perl- 
mutter says, “another thing yet again” 
to sell it quickly. To do this, you must 
study your market carefully. 

Obviously, it would be silly to send 
a light comedy to a company produc- 
ing blood and thunder Western plays 
exclusively, or the other way ‘round. 
It would not only be foolish, but it 
would be a waste of postage and valu- 
able time, particularly if your play held 
an appeal distinctly timely. Therefore, 
before you send your play off, look the 
whole field over and choose the com- 
pany to whom it would seem most like- 
ly to appeal. 

That you may have at your finger- 
tips for immediate use, a ready, general 
knowledge of the different markets, a 
resumé of the general market is here 
given, through the courtesy of a New 
York school of photo-play writing. 

It is an interesting commentary upon 
the general run of pictures seen in 
the picture-theatres, that but one com- 
pany frankly states a desire for “slap- 
stick” comedy for production; yet that 
organization also produces polite com- 
edy, drama and Western subjects. This 

.is the Lubin Manufacturing Company, 
Twentieth Street and Indiana Avenue, 
Philadelphia, Pa. To show in a flash 
the wide range of subjects demanded 
and the prime necessity for studying 
your market, the Champion Film, 145 
West Fourth Street, New York City, 
wants only Western and Indian stories 
and stories based upon actual facts of 
American history, from Colonial to 
Spanish-American-War days; the New 
York Moving Picture Company, 12 
Union Square, New York, wants 
Biblical scenarios; and the Great 
Eastern Film Company, 218 Tremont 
Street, Boston, Mass., desires high-class 
society dramas only. The Selig Poly- 
scope Company, 20 East Randolph 
Street, Chicago, issues a widely diversi- 
fied program, and therefore requires 
stories of all kinds, from comedy to 
tragedy, from single love themes to big 

‘productions employing wild animals. 
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Another example proving the neces- 
sity for studying your market is the 
fact that the Universal Film Company, 
Mecca Building, Forty-eighth Street, 
New York, embraces in its organiza- 
tion the following firms: Nestor, 
Milano, Rex, Powers, Gem and Cham- 
pion, and they all work under an agree- 
ment whereby every good manuscript 
submitted to one of these companies is 
passed along to each of the others, be- 
fore being given the final rejection slip. 
If a rejection slip should unfortunately 
come to you from any one of these, 
do not waste postage by submitting it 
to the others. 

Let us suppose your photo-play is a 
polite comedy or a clever drama with 
no specially prescribed location, but 


-holding its interest in itself alone. You 


would not send that manuscript to the 
Republic Film Company, 143 West 
Forty-fifth Street, New York, which 
deals in military, Civil War subjects 
and comedy-farces, nor would you 
send it to the Bison Company, 1712 
Allesandro Street, Edendale, Cali- 
fornia, because they desire Western 
plays of the Indian, trapper, mining 
and bandit type, of tense and heart- 
throbbing interest; nor to the Annex 
Moving-Picture Company, National 
City, California, as it produces only 
Western, Mexican and Spanish plays. 

You would not send it to the Ameri- 
can Film Company of Le Mesa, 
California, which exploits exclusive- 
ly cow-punchers and_ rearing-horse 
dramas; but you would send that play 
to the latter named company’s Chicago 
office, in the Ashland Building, for 
Eastern production in its Chicago 
studio—or to the Crystal Film Com- 
pany, Wendover and Park Avenues, 
New York; the Feature Film Company, 
of City Island, New York; the Kine- 
macolor Company, Mecca Building, 
New York; the Comet Film Company, 
344 East Thirty-second Street, New 
York; the Diamond Film Company, 68 
Fifth Street, Woodside, L. I.; or to the 
Selig Polyscope Company, 20 East 
Randolph Street, Chicago. 

On the other hand, if your play were 
a Western drama of heart appeal, you 
would send it to the very companies 
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you now reject as bad opportunities 
for your comedy or simpler drama. 
This is what is meant by knowing your 
market. 

If your play were a high-class emo- 
tional drama, you would certainly try 
the Belmar Moving Picture Company, 
1451 Broadway, New York, and the 
Powers Moving Picture Company, 422 
West 216th Street, New York. 

Many of the big concerns, like the 
Vitagraph, East Fifteenth and Locust 
Avenues, Brooklyn, New York; the 
Selig Polyscope Company, 20 East 
Randolph Street, Chicago; the Essanay, 
1353 Argyle Street, Chicago; Kalem, 
235 West 23rd Street, New York; the 
Biograph, 807 East 175th Street, New 
York; the Majestic, 540 West Twenty- 
first Street, New York; the Edison, 
Bedford Park, Bronx, New York; 
Pathé Fréres, Congress Street, Jersey 
City; and the Thanhouser Company, 
New Rochelle, New York, are glad to 
consider practically any kind of sce- 
nario whatsoever—providing, of course, 
it is meritorious. These companies 
appeal to a wide general market among 
exhibitors—yet, it is as well to choose 
a smaller company making a specialty 
of the exact kind of plays you have to 
offer. 

Some of the companies affect a 
broad attitude in stating what they 
most desire in scenarios, and simply 
reflect the fond hopes of the entire 
trade. For instance, the Solax Com- 
pany, of Fort Lee, New Jersey, pleads 

for “originality,” while the Rex Mo- 
tion Picture Company, 573 Eleventh 
Avenue, New York, asks for “strong, 
novel dramas and clean, clever com- 
edies.” The Independent Moving Pic- 
ture Company, 515 West Fifty-first 
Street, New York, desires “strong 
dramas and comedies which are really 
humorous, without resorting to farcic- 
al efforts or the ‘chase feature,’ ” while 
the great Northern Special Feature 
Film Company, 42 East Fourteenth 
Street, New York, only produces spe- 
cial features of “great themes, original 
ideas and dramas of intense human in- 
terest ;’ the Nestor, Bayone, New Jer- 
sey, hopes for “brilliant, surprising 
comedies and heart-gripping dramas.” 
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It may safely be said that such desires 
are not confined to these companies 
alone, but are joined in by all the pro- 
gressive members of the business. 

An example along this very line of 
delicate consideration is the Melies 
Company, 204 East Thirty-eighth 
Street, New York, which produces 
only comedies and dramas of a West- 
ern flavor. Other concerns mentioned 
above want big, spectacular Western 
plays with large numbers of cow-boys 
and military figures, but the Melies 
Company does not want anything mili- 
tary—only strong plays which require 
a simple cast of, say, fifteen, with a 
few riders to give color to the scene. 
Ranch, mining and oil-well characters 
and settings are preferable. This same 
company, to show the peculiar require- 
ments to be considered in the choice 
of your market, cannot use plays fea- 
turing children, but the Bison Com- 
pany does want just such plays of the 
same Western and adventurous type. 

Along the same line of careful de- 
cision, you would not send a one-reel 
play of general interest to the Hoch- 
stetter Utility Company, 32 Union 
Square, New York, because that con- 
cern produces only two, three, and five- 
reel subjects of historical nature, and 
extraordinary and stupendous produc- 
tions requiring complete mastery of the 
art of photo-play writing even to plan. 
Nor would you send any manuscript, 
whatever it might be, or however good, 
to either the Gaumont or the Urban- 
Eclipse Companies, because, although 
their productions are used extensively 
in American theatres, they are written 
and made in Europe, and this company 
is not in the market for American- 
written plays. 

It would seem needless to offer a 
word of caution against sending the 
same manuscript to two producing 
companies at the same time, but it has 
been done so often that the producing 
companies request us to mention it. 
That would be like proposing to two 
girls by letter at the same time; if both 
were foolish enough to accept, what 
would you do? 

Lest we be inundated by a flood of 
correcting letters, we beg to state that 
























































there are other motion picture manu- 
facturers beside those mentioned in 
this article. Some have been omitted 
because their scenario requirements do 
not warrant their inclusion in a discus- 
sion of a general market, and others 
are not mentioned because our space 
is limited. 

From the carefully-gleaned informa- 
tion here given, let us assume that you 
address your envelope to that company 
most likely to accept your play. 
You seal the envelope, drop it in the 
mail-box, and go home with an anxious 
sigh. During this period of waiting, 
which at best will be two weeks, it 
would be wise to start writing another 


3 photo-play, which, in the light of your 


first effort, is bound to be a better play. 
Still, you cannot help wondering how 
much money your first photo-play will 
bring you. 

If you are extraordinarily lucky, and 
have your first scenario accepted, your 
check will probably be in the neighbor- 


: _ hood of fifteen dollars ; it may be more. 


The prices paid for acceptable manu- 
scripts vary according to the novelty 
of the idea, the originality of its treat- 


| ment and the perfectness of the work- 


ing scenario. If the whole scenario has 


| to be carefully re-written before it can 


be produced, the companies seldom pay 
more than ten dollars. 

From ten to one hundred dollars is 
the uniform and established price 


| among all the producing companies, 


with the average hardly in excess of 
twenty-five dollars. This low average 
is directly due to the poor quality of 
the material offered. The author re- 
ceiving a seventy-five-dollar check is 
not even as happy as the company that 
pays it, because the producer is wildly 
delighted to have found a remarkable 


a idea, well written and understandingly 


made into a workable scenario. 

There is not a famine of writers, 
would-be-writers, but there is an amaz- 
ing famine of writers with ideas. To 
find men and women with real “reel” 


to a million dollars a year examining a 
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vast flood of manuscripts. And yet the 
manuscripts purchased are hardly one 
per cent of the total. 

If you are a writer with real ideas, 
you could ask for no brighter future 
than that of writing for ‘the motion- 
pictures, but if you are looking for a 
lazy way to make money easily, it were 
better that you saved your postage 
stamps. 

In selling a photo-play, a natural in- 
quiry is as to what rights the author 
sells. He sells every right, both to the 
idea and to the play as a photo-play. 
To copyright a manuscript is unneces- 
sary, and it is to be doubted if the 
copyright on a photo-play which has 
never been produced would hold. But 
there need be no fear that a reputable 
film company would steal an idea. 
Never has a clearly proven case of mis- 
appropriation come to our knowledge; 
usually, the shoe is on the other foot. 
Many people see a picture produced, 
and, consciously or unconsciously, go 
home and write the same, identical 
idea all over again, usually badly, and 
try to palm it off on an unsuspecting 
editor. Editors laugh at that sort of 
childish piracy, but they are delighted 
to pay for any new- idea that is 
offered. 

The receipt of a rejection slip should 
not be cause for distress, even for dis- 
couragement. If you are positive that 
your play is really good, note on a fil- 
ing card the fate of that manuscript 
with the particular company to which 
it was sent and submit it elsewhere. 
Keep your manuscript moving. 

But if it comes back again and again, 
take it out of its envelope with sus- 
Picion; perhaps it is not quite as good 
as you thought it. Put it aside for a 
while, and when you are gloating over 
the acceptance of some other of your 
plays, take it out of its hiding-place 
and read it in the light of your greater 
knowledge. If the idea is really good, 
it still will appeal to you, and you then 
may be able to see just wherein it is 
good and wherein it is bad. Re-writing 
it may make it sell. 








in the July issue of the GREEN BOOK. 





The next article in this series, entitled “Making the Photo-Play,” will wn J 











A Novelized 
Version of 


“The 


Ratle. of 


threes 


GUY BOLTON’S SUCCESSFUL COMEDY 


Novelized, with the permis- 


sion of Mr. 


Bolton and the 


New Era Producing Company 


FTER _ giving the stage 
A | driver some advice about 
getting married, Mrs. Flower 


followed the Major (her third) 
into the hotel. It was empty except for 
three guests. The clerk was busy pre- 
tending to be trying to find a room for 
the Major, to give the impression the 
place was full. Even hotel clerks strive 
after that universal chimera, self- 
respect. 

Mrs. Flower bustled into the conver- 
sation : 

“We not only want a suite for our- 
selves, but also for my little girl, who 
is coming to-morrow to join us,” she 
explained. 

Flower signed the register. 

“Would you mind adding, 
wife?’ ” suggested the clerk. 

The Major flushed. 

“Of course, of course!” he mur- 
mured, and hastily added, “and wife.” 

“Two bedrooms, sitting-room and 
bath,” said Mrs. Flower. 

The clerk banged the bell. The hotel’s 
single bell-boy leaped to his feet. 

“Show the Major and Mrs. Flower 
to their rooms,” instructed the clerk. 

Mrs. Flower eyed the Major with an 
eye of gentle criticism. 

“You are tired, dear. Sit down and 
make yourself comfortable while I—” 

The Major held up a remonstrating 
hand. 

“No, no,” he insisted. “You are tired, 
too. Besides, if I let you do everything 
for me I shall become too dependent 


upon you.” 





‘And 


“T love to feel you are dependent up- | 
on me, Cosey Boy!” cooed Mrs, 
Flower. 

The clerk and the bell-boy looked on 
interestedly. 

Flower caught them at it. a 

“Please, dear!” he admonished, and = 
pushed her firmly into a chair. She sat — 
in it and gazed at him fondly, smiling. © 

The clerk coughed and looked at the” 
keys in his hand. 

“Suite number forty-three,” he r 
tharked to the bell-boy. 

“Sweet!” Buttons sighed languorous 
ly, leering at the Major. 

“Second floor suite!” repeated the” 
clerk with dignity, frowning mean-~ 


ingly. q 
“Oh!” The bell-boy fled upstairs | 
with the luggage. The Major followed. © 

“Just see what J can choose,” h 
called down to his wife boyishly. “TI 
surprise you with my good judgment.” 

Mrs. Flower smiled up at him. H 
disappeared into suite forty-three. 

She turned to the clerk. 

“Show me the plan, please,” she! 
ordered pleasantly. “I’d better settle it 
while my husband is looking at that” 
suite. He’ll have all the fun of deciding” 
for himself: but you men never know™ 
how to make yourselves comfortable, - 
do you? Why, just feel the draught!” 
You need a curtain hung behind yous 
there—” 

“That's not a bad idea. Thank you 
ma’am,” said the clerk. 

“Get the material and I’ll hem it f of 
you,” she added. “Now let me see—” = 
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“Wouldn’t it be better if you were 
to see the rooms themselves?” sug- 
gested the clerk. 

“TI know what they’re like. Just point 
out the vacant ones.” 

“You’ve been here before, ma’am ?” 

“Oh yes. Four years ago. I’ve always 
remembered how delightful it was.” 

The clerk took a good look at her. 

“I was here four years ago. Your 
face is familiar, ma’am,” he ventured. 

“TI wasn’t Mrs. Flower then,” she 
elucidated brightly. 

“Ah,” began the clerk, interestedly, 
“you were Miss—er—Miss—” 


Bie aH oe es 20a) Pe. " ih cies a Pe 
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> F Mrs. Flower laughed. 

e F “Oh no. I wasn’t Miss Anybody. I 
p- mm _shaven’t been a ‘Miss’ for a long time. I 
‘5, a —sSOaaSs Mrs. John Henly.” 

. i For a moment the clerk looked at 
on Mm —sciher:_ in agonized silence. Then a whis- 

“@ .. pered, “Oh my God!” drifted between 

ee Shs lips. 

id “Mrs. Henly!” he added. 

at “What’s the matter?” demanded Mrs. 
. = Flower. 

he “It was funny I didn’t know you 

@ sright away,” he explained hastily. “It 
¢- = must be the hat.” 

rf “The hat and husband threw you off, 
s- “= ~probably,” agreed Mrs. Flower, busy. 


lorgnetting the plans. “They’re both 


he new. I think we'll take forty-three and 
n- -five and -seven,” she added. 

SF “Yes’m,” agreed the clerk. “Weren’t 
irs 3 those the ones you had—last time ?” 
. oa “Yes. And so comfortable and pretty. 
he Nothing could be nicer.” 


“Perhaps,”"—the tlerk hesitated— 
“perhaps, ma’am, you know about your 
about Mr. Henly?” 

“Of course I know about him. I was 
married to him for three years!” 

The clerk paused for breath.: Pres- 
ently he added: 

“T mean about him now—about him 
—er—being here!” 

Mrs. Flower was taken aback at 
last. 

“Mr. Henly here—in this hotel?” she 
demanded. 

“Yes’m.” 

Mrs. Flower decided to leave imme- 
diately, but discovered that there was 
> no other hotel. The clerk suggested tact. 
' In the midst of his suggestion, the 
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Major descended. She turned immedi- 
ately to him. 

“Peter! I can guess the ones you 
have decided on,” she cried enthusias- 
tically. Enthusiasm was her strong 
point. “You have such wonderful judg- 
ment, dear.” 

The Major was delighted. 

“Forty-three, forty-five and forty- 
seven. Isn’t that right?” she asked. 

“Yes—yes—that’s it,” cried the 
Major hastily, who had really chosen 
thirty-one, thirty-three and thirty-five. 
“If they don’t suit you, precious—” 

“IT wanted you to decide,” gushed 
Mrs. Flower. “You see it’s your first 
honeymoon.” 

The Major’s face immediately be- 
came overcast. 

“T know you don’t mean it, dear,” 
he remarked, “but if you could keep 
from reminding—” 

Mrs. Flower was profuse in accus- 
ing herself of thoughtlessness. She took 
his arm and led him to the stairs. The 
frown disappeared from his brow and 
a smile radiated over his features. 

“Oh, Mrs. Henly—!” began the 
clerk. 

_ “Mrs. Henly!” roared the Major 
in an iron voice. 

“T beg pardon—I mean Mrs. Flow- 
er,” corrected the clerk with hasty 
abjectness. 

“You’ve been here before!” 
Major accused, turning on her. 

“Why, yes dear,” she answered 
sweetly. 

“But with Henly!” Wrath poured 
forth in his accents. “If I’d known, I 
never would have come!” 

Mrs. Flower put her hands gently 
on her third lord’s shoulders. The clerk 
and the bell-hop watched, dreadfully 
fascinated. 

“Dear,” she murmured, “if it hadn’t 
been with Jack it would have been with 
Mr. Dallard, wouldn’t it? I know it’s 
hard, darling; but you must get used to 
the idea that I’ve had two other hus- 
bands!” ° 

The Major was hard to convince this 
time, however. For three whole min- 
utes, he insisted on leaving the place 
immediately and would not be turned 
aside from his purpose until she re- 
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minded him that Jeanne, her daughter, 
Was coming, and they would at least 
have to wait for her. 

“Don’t you understand?” ~ she 
pleaded. “I want to take you to every 
spot where I have been, so that when- 
ever I think of it I can say, ‘That’s 
the place where Peter—dear, sweet old 
Peter—and I were so happy to- 
gether!” 

The Major paused. 

“I never thought of 
admitted. 

“But,” she persisted, “if, after baby 
comes, you’d rather—” 

“Angelica!” he murmured. 

Hand in hand, they went to suite 
forty-three, forty-five and forty- 
seven. 

Angelica and Peter had disappeared 
up the turn of the staircase not more 
than a minute, when Mrs. Fry, a wid- 
ow lady of some sixty summers, whose 
regular summer diet for the past thirty 
years had consisted of gossip on the 
front veranda of the hotel, appeared in 
the lobby. She appeared, that is, for 
the reason that during the scene be- 
tween Peter and Angelica, she had 
been energetically hiding and as en- 
ergetically listening from behind a pot 
of palms in a corner. 

Her face was stern. She nailed the 
clerk to the truth with a glance. 

“Did I understand that that lady is 
Mr. Herily’s former wife?” she de- 
manded. 

“Yes ma’am.” 

“Well, what do you think of that!” 
she gasped. 

“The first thing they teach a hotel 
man is never to say what he does think, 
ma’am,” returned the clerk, who was a 
philosopher. 

“Two husbands sleeping under the 
same roof!” Mrs. Fry fanned herself 
vigorously with a palm-leaf fan and 
gazed out of the bow window of the 
lobby across the Vermont hills. 

She had been very busy arranging an 
affair between Mr. Henly* and her 
niece, Mrs. Vincent, a pretty young 
widow, who would be an ornament and 
a compliment to Mr. Henly’s bank ac- 
count, which Mrs. Fry knew to be more 
than respectable as to size. She watched 


that,” he 
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the horizon intently for some moments, — 
and was just beginning to feel a plan — 
for checkmating any complications that — 
might ensue taking form in her mind, © 
when she was interrupted by the en- | 
trance of the young widow in question, © 
and Henly. . 
Mrs. Fry wasted no time. She told 
Jack the situation without parley or | 
hesitation. He grinned all over; to her 
discomfiture, and told her that he had © 
been dying to meet Angie to show her 
ate well he was getting on without | 
er. 
Mrs. Fry was shocked. He laughed. — 
“I am aching to let her see how happy © 
and comfortable I am,” he said. “She ~ 
always kept on saying, ‘What will you 
do without me?’ Angie can’t imagine — 
what any man can do without her. The 7 
second time she meets you, she | 
squeezes your arm and you think it’s ¥ 
affection ; but it’s not—she’s just trying — 
to find out if you wear flannel next to 7 
your skin!” ’ 
“Jack! S-s-sh!” Mrs. Fry’s eyes © 
bulged. Mrs. Vincent retired towards ~ 
the palms. Mrs. Flower was coming ~ 
down. the stairs with a pre-occupied air. © 
Jack turned and saw her. 3 
“Angie!” he cried. 3 
The conversation fell easily into a 7 
discussion dealing with memories of 7 
their mutual honeymoon at the hotel. 7 
Mrs. Fry and young Mrs. Vincent lis- 7 
tened aghast, till Jack was called away | 
to the telephone to answer a long-dis- 
tance call from his office in New York. | 
The situation grew somewhat com- ~ 
plex while he was at the ’phone. Mrs. 7 
Flower, on announcing to the two 7 
ladies that her little girl was coming in 7 
the evening, was forced to explain that © 
it was the daughter of her first, not her © 
second husband. j 
And when Jack returned from the 7 
*phone, and Mrs. Vincent asked him 7 
suddenly about whether he was warm, ~ 
he inadvertently called her Angie— ~ 
whereupon she left him, and with Mrs. 7 
Fry, retired in a mild pique to her 7 
room. 4 
Jack wandered about in search of © 
his pipe. All was quiet in the lobby for” 
the nonce. It was early in the season, © 
and a mild epidemic of measles, the 











week before, had aided and abetted the 
early season to the hotel’s disadvan- 
tage as far as guests were concerned. 
In fact, Mrs. Fry, Mrs. Vincent, Jack 
Henly and Mr. and Mrs. Flower were, 
for the time, the only guests in the 





: : 
eo | place, and, as the uninhabited wastes 
d “me of Vermont were wide about them, 
+ mm they were, to all practical purposes, 
r ' marooned on an island together for 
d “mm. the time being, surrounded by Ver- 
r “ ‘ont instead of water. 

t “me , . “Well, I managed that pretty tact- 


fully,” sighed the clerk. The bell-boy, 
who was studying surgery, looked up 
reluctantly from a medical work. 

“Huh oi 

“You didn’t know that Mrs. Flower 
used to be Mrs. Henly?” 

“T tought they looked like some o’ 
_ them loose New Yorkers.” 

a “If you call them loose,” began the 
| clerk eagerly, “I'd like to tell you about 
- a case—” 

The bell-boy held up a restraining 
paw, pain upon his cherubic face. 

“Cease, cease,” he implored. “I’ve 
only been a bell-boy two months; but 
already I’ve rubbed off the bloom of 
my young innocence.” 

“Aw,” persisted the clerk, “you 
want to learn the hotel man’s motto, 
‘What you don’t see, you don’t 
know.’ ” 

“That’s all very well for a fellow 
y that stays at the desk; but it’s no good 
for a bell-boy.” 

; Silence fell; for Jack, apparently 
having run into Mrs. Flower in the 
sun parlor, brought her to the seat by 
the pot of palms where they sat down 
together. 

The old habit of arguing and dis- 
cussing came back easily to them. 

Mrs. Flower told her second and 
now discarded husband frankly that 
she did not approve of Elaine Vincent, 
with whom he was running about, and 
asked him about another girl with 
whom he had been very much in love 
shortly after she had divorced him. 

Jack confessed to a quarrel. His for- 
mer wife, much upset, discovered with 
rapid questioning that he still loved the 
girl—her name was Kitty Allison—and 
that Kitty was, in fact, living at a hotel 
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only a few miles away. Elaine Vincent 
entering about this time, Angie ques- 
tioned her as to her love for children, 
her general health and so on, with such 
energetic and venomous good feeling 
that the young widow quarreled with 
Jack after Angie left them together, 
and fled to her rooms in tears. 

Thus already had Angie, wife of 
three men, begun to arrange the tangled 
destinies of her second, whom she had 
just discovered. 


Jack was meditating over Elaine’s 
flight when the Major appeared and 
tried to find a decent cigar in the cigar 
stand. 

After a hunt of twenty minutes or 
so, which was without result, he grate- 
fully accepted Jack’s offer of one. They 
sat down together, and, having no 
apparent money troubles, their conver- 
sation turned on the only other sub- 
ject open for discussion by the aver- 
age man. 

Major Flower boasted of his new 
wife and described the atrocities which 
had been committed upon her by the 
reptile she had divorced before she 
married him. Henly, at first taken up 
with memories of the comforts of ex- 
istence with Angie, did not pay any 
particular attention to Flower, until in 
that gentleman’s heated vituperations 
directed at “the second man” Henly 
perceived allusions that revealed to him 
that the Major was talking about the 
man to whom he was talking—that the 
Major was, as a matter of fact, Angie’s 
third. 

Indeed, the Major was describing 
Jack as an insect and a microbe, while 
Jack listened fascinated, when a step 
on the stairs distracted his attention, 
and he saw Angie advancing upon 
them. Jack arose and tried to get away; 
but Flower insisted on continuing, wav- 
ing his cigar. : 

“Insect is too generous a term. I 
don’t know much about the first man, 
but the second—” 

The entrance door was flung open, 
and a bright-faced little girl, very 
much resembling Angie, burst in and 
rushing up to Flower, threw her arms 
around his neck. - 
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“Hello, Papa!” she cried. 

Seeing Henly, she rushed to him. 

“Hello, Daddy!” she cooed, hugging 
him in turn. 

Over her head, the two men glared 
at each other. 

“T think it’s the meanest thing!” 
prattled Jeanne, gazing at Jack re- 
proachfully. “Mother’s gone and taken 
you on her honeymoon with Papa and 
wouldn’t take me.” 

Jack unloosened the little girl’s arms 
and backed towards the stairs. 

“Tf—if you'll excuse me, Jeanne, 
please, I—I have to dress!” 

He fled. 

The Major and ‘Angie confronted 
each other. The Major was angry. 
Angie summoned all her forces to the 
attack. To his anger and ejaculations 
of dissatisfaction, growls and muttered 
thunders, she returned only sweetness, 
tact and self-reproach. 

Jeanne wandered over to the desk 
and became engaged in conversation 
with the clerk. 

Her mother had just succeeded in 
reducing the Major to a condition of 
thoroughly pliable and sugary senti- 
mentality, when Jeanne, in a delighted 
staccato, rushed back, crying: 

“Oh, Mother dear! I just found out. 
Father is coming!” 

The Major collapsed into the near- 
est chair. ; 


II 


ELAINE VINCENT described the situ- 
ation the next morning at breakfast, 
tersely, as a family gathering, with a 
meaning look at Jack, who was eating 
a grapefruit and thinking of Kitty 
Allison. 

Jack said nothing, mainly for the rea- 
son that there was nothing much to 
say. Jeanne and Papa and Angie were 
in loud converse at another table—that 
is, Jeanne was. Papa was reading the 
morning paper furiously (it was Sun- 
day, and he had a lot of it to read) 
while Angie was busy wondering how 
long it would take Kitty to get to the 
hotel in answer to the urgent wire she 
must have received some time the night 
before. 
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After breakfast, the six guests of the — 
hotel adjourned to the sun parlor, — 
where everyone helped himself or her- — 
self to a part of the Major’s paper. 

For about a quarter of an hour — 
things were fairly peaceful; but 
Jeanne’s frankness on the situation, 
while engaging, was provocative of © 
conversation that became warmer and — 
warmer. , 

Mrs. Fry added to the tenseness of 
the situation at intervals. Jeanne was — 
innocently beginning to get Jack and © 
the Major into a violent altercation, — 
when a large, supercilious figure with — 
an imposing paunch and semi-circular © 
eyebrows, below which hung a pair of © 
spectacles, appeared at the entrance to 
the sun parlor. 

Jeanne saw him first and rantohim. — 

“Father!” she cried joyously, hurl- | 
ing herself at him. - 

Jack and the Major sprang to their 7 
feet, staring. 

“Oh, isn’t this nice!” cooed Jeanne ~ 
delightedly. “I’ve got all my papas © 
together !” 

Phineas Dallard, chewing-gum and 
candy magnate, scientific misogynist | 
and -first husband to Angie, stared at | 
the two in turn. 

“Why—why—” he opined to Jack, © 
“T thought I heard—great Scott, do = 
you mean to say you’ve patched it up? 3 
I was misinformed.” He wiggled his % 
nose aggressively. 

“This is the end! I’m losing my © 
mind!” roared the Major, and rushed 
out into the garden. é 

“How are you, Dallard?” said Hus- © 
band Number Two politely. j 

“Who was that peculiar person?” de- © 
manded Dallard, sniffing the air and © 
looking disdainfully in the direction of — 
the Major’s departure. 

“Oh—that’s Papa,” informed Jack | 
brightly. 4 

“Papa!” Phineas Dallard pursed his | 
lips and blew through them with utter | 
contempt. : 

Mrs. Flower suddenly appeared in — 
the doorway. 4 

“Hello Angie,” called Jack, and took = 
her arm, bringing her into the room. © 
“Behold another interesting archzolog- ~ 
ical fragment of your triangular mar-— 
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riage temple!” He bowed himself from 
the room. 

“How are you, Angie?” demanded P. 
Dallard politely. 

“Just at present hovering between 
insanity and nervous prostration, thank 
you,” confessed Angie. “What on earth 
brought you here?” 

“The train.” 

“What a sense of humor you have!” 

“There is a very important question 
I want to take up with you, Angie,” ex- 
plained Phineas. 

“I know. You’re going to have the 
parlor re-decorated.” 

“We've given up having parlors in 
Detroit. It’s a drawing-room—but I do 
want to ask your advice about it. I’ve 
brought a package of wall paper sam- 
ples with me: but first of all, I think 
Jeanne had better leave us.” 

Jeanne, in disgust, was ushered from 
the room. 

Phineas explained to Angie that in 
his position as her first and oldest hus- 
band, and the father of Jeanne, he felt 
that it was his duty to look into the 
character of his present successor, and 
advised her that he had wired his at- 
torney, Bragdon, to see that everything 
was all right, to look into Flower’s 
affairs, and see that he was capable of 
taking care of her and Jeanne. From 
which he turned to consulting her about 
getting a new housekeeper, and several 
other matters pertaining to the run- 
ning of his house. In fact, it had been 
Phineas’ custom to call on Angie at 
various times of the year to lay matters 
of the kind before her, and while he 
was perfectly cynical on the subject of 
women, he admitted that her advice 
was always valuable. 

They were discussing the house- 
keeper, when Mrs. Fry entered, im- 
mediately recognizing Phineas as a 
man whom she insisted had flirted with 
her outrageously at a ball in Detroit 
some years previously. 

Phineas indignantly denied the accu- 
sation, declaring that he never flirted 
except with married women, for the 
sake of his own safety. Upon which he 
learned that Mrs. Fry had been mar- 
ried at the time, but that her husband 


was now dead. 
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“And some one told me,” she con- 
tinued garrulously, “that you married 
unhappily. One of those sad experi- 
ences—a woman who was not worthy 
of the love you—” 

“Oh, I didn’t explain to you, did 1?” 
broke in Angie. “Mr. Dallard is my 
first husband.” 

Mrs. Fry literally strangled for air, 

“Good gracious!” she managed to 
gasp. “I—I—Mrs. Flower—I don’t 
know how—” 

“It’s all right,” comforted Angie 
pleasantly. “Don’t apologize. I under- 
stand next year they are going to add 
a divorce division to the Social Regis- 
ter, headed ‘Past Performances.’ As for 
unhappy marriages—” 

“Marriage,” interrupted Phineas, 
screwing up his nose, “is the net in 
which the jade snares the jaded. Mar- 
riage is a process not for the prolong- 
ing of the life of love, but for mummi- 
fying its corpse. Marriage—” 

“Please!” broke in Angie. “My ap- 
petite for cynical epigrams is limited.” 

Fortunately, Kitty Allison, who had 
come up from the station in the ’bus 
with Phineas in answer to Angie’s wire, 
appeared, followed by Jack, and inter- 
rupted the conversation. 

Angie regarded Kitty and Jack with 
a swiftly appraising glance, sent the 
protesting Phineas and Jeanne out for 
a walk with Mrs. Fry, and hied herself 
to her rooms-—where, according to 

eanne, the Major was busy packing, 
in a furious temper. 

Jack and Kitty had smoothed mat- 
ters over in the course of five minutes 
and were in each other’s arms delight- 
edly, when Mrs. Vincent, coming sud- 
denly around the corner of the veranda 
and into the sun parlor, startled them 
with a sudden, 

“Oh—excuse me!” 

“Elaine!” cried Jack, turning around 
and facing her. 

“Don’t let me disturb you,” she said 
coldly. 

“This is Miss Allison,” answered 
Jack calmly. “Kitty, Mrs. Vincent. 
Miss Allison and I are old friends, 
Elaine,” he explained. 

“Yes. I rather guessed as much!” 
murmured Elaine. 
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“You see,” went on Jack, “she, 
— and I, were—how shall I put 
it?” 

“You might almost say we were 
boys together,” suggested Kitty. 

Angie reéntered the room. 

“Ah, Mrs. Vincent,” she said pleas- 
antly, “you here too? I wonder if this 
mightn’t be a good time for me to show 
you the path to that famous cherry 
orchard—” 

“Oh, I see,” remarked Elaine coolly. 
“Perhaps I am de trop.” 

“T think I should like to come with 
you, Angie,” said Kitty with sudden 
coolness also. 

“T feel,” -said Angie, turning to 
Elaine, “that we should never allow 
ourselves to stand in the way of a rec- 
onciliation—” 

Mrs. Vincent stared at her in frank 
surprise. 

“ A Why r’ 
asked. 

“Well,” explained Jack, a little nerv- 
ously, “Kitty and I refuse to be treated 
like a pair of naughty kiddies after a 
hair-pulling match—don’t-we, Kitty ?” 

“Oh, so I’m not the only one you 
quarrel with?” Elaine’s voice was dan- 
gerous. 

“Jack’s the most argumentative man 
I ever married—” began Angie. 

“T wish you’d kept some notes as to 
how to manage him at such times,” said 
Elaine. — 

“T have a note-book devoted to each 
of ‘my husbands—illnesses, peculiari- 
ties, everything—but why?” 

“T thought you might lend it to 


reconciliation ? she 


me— 

“T should be glad to, of course; but 
I don’t quite—” 

“Elaine,” began 
“perhaps I’d better—” 

“Didn’t you tell Mrs. Flower we 
were engaged?” demanded Mrs. Vin- 
cent. 

“Engaged!” Angie almost shrieked. 
“Why didn’t you tell me?” 

“T thought you had so many matters 
of your own—” 

“Why didn’t you tell me?” demanded 
Kitty frigidly. She turned to Elaine 
before Jack could summon up a reply, 
and added: “Perhaps it was because he 


Jack nervously, 
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wishes me to have the opportunity of 
first meeting you, Mrs. Vincent. I hope 
you will be happy, both of you,” 

“Thanks,” Elaine accepted calmly. 

Kitty turned to Jack. 

“Being your former— Well, I’m not 
posted on the etiquette of these little 
situations.” She started to leave. 

“Kitty—” began Jack! But she left 
the room without looking back. 

He turned to Elaine. 

“Elaine, let me explain—” 

“If you were to explain to a few 
other people,” she retorted, “you would 
give much less opportunity for mis- 
understandings or interferences.” With 
which remark she swept out of the 
room. 

“Angie—” began Jack desperately. 

“A pretty mess you’ve made of it!” 
She gazed on him reprovingly, as a 
mother might upon a blundering son. 
“I’m going upstairs to Kitty now. I 
seem to be defeated: but I’m an old 
campaigner, and I'll come _ back 
strong!” 

Jack cast himself on the lounge in 
a cold sweat as she went out. What 
are sieges of cities, shattered treaties, 
wars, pestilence and famine compared 
to a mix-up with a woman? 

He was trying vainly to console him- 
self with the funny page of a Sunday 
paper when Phineas Dallard—alone— 
bounced in from the garden. 4 

“Henly,” began Phineas breathlessly, 
“you’re a man with a lot of experience 
of women—” 

“You'd have thought so if you had 
been here a few moments ago!” 

“Oh Lord! I knew it!’ panted Phin- 
eas commiseratingly. “I know there’s 
something about this place—” 

“Something!” Jack smiled sadly. “A’ 
number of things, my dear confrére!” 

“Give me the benefit of your expe- 
rience.” 

“T’d like to give you the experience ~ 
and keep the benefit myself. Oh, ’m | 
a good one to be asked about women!” = 
He laughed sardonically and lit a cig- © 
arette at the wrong end. ; 

“The question is,” persisted Phin- © 
eas, “do you think a woman—” 

“Before you ask the question—what — 
kind of a woman?” 2 









Phineas waved a fat hand dramatic- 


’ ally in the sunlit air. 


“They are all alike! Nature is not 
infallible; but she abides by her mis- 
takes! But seriously, Henly, what 
would you do if some woman started 
in to take things for granted—told you 
that she had treasured in her memory 
everything that—” 

“Mrs. Fry?” Jack roared. “Another 
daughter of Eve! She’s a jolly good 
sort, though.” 

“T dare say: but there’s quite a 
change when the good sort becomes a 
consort.” 

“So you’re in the toils too, eh?” 
laughed Jack. “Headed for your 
second !” 

Phineas leaped in the air. 

“T’m not—I’m not!” he screamed. 
“A man who marries a second time 
doesn’t deserve to lose his first wife. I 
wont be caught! I’ll run away! I'll tell 
her there’s lunacy in my family.” 

“Yes,” said Jack comfortably, “and 
then some day when you fave a head 
ache or feel blue or want some counsel 
or sympathy, you'll gravitate back 
again. No, Dallard, we turn down the 
last glass at our bridegroom dinner. 
After that—we belong to woman.” 

“I suppose Angie does spoil one,” 
agreed Phineas reflectively. “That 
house of mine—it ran like clockwork 
when she was in it. And the coffee she 
used to make! I never could get anyone 
who could make coffee like that—could 
you?” 

“N. 6.” 

Mrs. Flower appeared in the door- 
way and regarded her first and second 
through a lorgnette. 

“Well, will wonders never cease!” 
she exclaimed. 

Jack rose to his feet and gesticulated 
dramatically. 

“Woman, behold your handiwork. 
Two canceled coupons clipped from the 
bonds of matrimony!” 

“One case at a time,” announced 
Angie. “Now, Jack, first.” Phineas re- 
tired to the garden entrance, where he 
stood absorbed in his note-book of epi- 
grams inimical to matrimony. 

“Angie, why did you send for 
Kitty?” demanded Jack. 
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“That’s just what she asked me.” 
Angie sighed. “Verily, the ways of th 
matchmaker are not easy!” 

“You are incorrigible: but it’s my 
fault. I wasn’t frank with you yester- 
day about my engagement.” 

“You’re making a mess of things if © 
you marry this Vincent woman,” an-— 
nounced Angie calmly. 

“But I can’t break faith with a wom- 
an. A man must play the game, — 
Angie.” 

“Marriage is not a game, Jack,” 
countered Angie meaningly. 

“T don’t see why she should want a 
fellow like me!” 

“No? You're not so ‘illegible,’ as 
Jeanne calls it. The cashier of your 
bank could explain that to you.” 

“Oh, I don’t believe—” began Jack. 

“Why not? Very sensible of her, I 
call it: but how she caught you so 
easily—” 

“Don’t say caught in that way. It 
sounds as though you mean the 
measles.” 

The bell-boy had just entered the 
room. At the word measles he jumped. 

“Measles! .Has anyone got the 
measles?” he demanded, remembering 
the exodus of the week before, which 
had reduced his tips to practically 
nothing. 

“There’s been measles here?” de- 
manded Angie instantly. 

“Why, yes ma’am. That’s why every- 
body left.” 

“T see!” 

“They all had ’em an’ they all ran 
away—the other boys an’ the clerks. — 
Only one feller stuck to his post in the 
face of danger—me.” 

“The desk clerk—?” 3 

“Oh, he had ’em!” announced But-* 
tons contemptuously. 

Dallard turned around and regarded 
the three. Whereupon the bell-boy re- 
membered it was Mr. Dallard for whom > 
he had been looking, and handed Phin- 
eas a card. 

Angie’s first regarded it in surprise 
for several moments, and finally said: 

“That’s funny. That lawyer chap 
Bragdon, instead of telegraphing me, 
has sent his son up to’see me.” : 

“Thought he’d like a little jaunt at 
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your expense, probably,” suggested 
e 


“Angie!” burst out Phineas suddenly, 
throwing out his arms supplicatingly, 
“this whole woman business is getting 
on my nerves! I must think of some 
reason why I can’t get married!” 

“I don’t see quite what I have to do 
with—” she began. 

“You promised,” reminded Phineas 
miserably, “you promised when we 


' parted you’d always be ready to help 
and advise me. 


You said, ‘Cosey 


Boy—’ ” 

“Angelica!” exclaimed the Major, 
appearing suddenly in the doorway. 

Phineas Dallard and Jack Henly fled 
in unison out of the sun parlor into the 
garden. 

“Oh, it’s Peter,” remarked Angie. 

“Are you utterly without all sense of 
—do you think just because you've 
been married to Tom, Dick and Har- 
ry—” began the Major furiously. 

“Peter, listen,” began Angie suppli- 
catingly. 

“Marry in haste—divorce at leisure: 
that’s your motto,” he rebelled. 

“Peter dear, you’re jealous.” 

“Jealous! You think I’m jealous, do 
“you? Angelica, we’re going to leave this 
place at once!” 

“Not now, Peter. I must stay and 
try to straighten out—” 

“You've got to decide between me 
and those two men!” 

“But Cosey Boy—” 

“Cosey Boy! I’ve just begun to real- 
ize that Cosey Boy is not the name of 
an individual but of a species!” 

Mr. Bragdon, Daliard’s attorney, 
suddenly appeared in the sun parlor in 


- the person of his son. 


* “Where is Mr. Dallard?” he asked. 
Dallard, hearing the question from his 
vantage point on the veranda, entered. 

“T am Phineas Dallard,” he an- 
nounced. Jack stepped in quietly after 
him. The Major stared at the two in 
silent wrath. Angie clasped and un- 


‘ clasped her hands nervously. 


“Mr. Dallard,” announced Bragdon, 


Jr., “you asked my father to look up 
' the divorce papers, among other things 


recently. I went to the files and found 
the copies of the decree against you in 


your wife’s suit—but the copies were 
not signed. If the original judgments 
have not been signed, you are—” 

“Then I’m not—!” began Flower ex- 
plosively, and sank, impotent of further 
speech, into the nearest chair. 

“So we are—” Phineas waved a fat 
hand towards Henly and himself. 

“As a question of law—” began 
Bragdon, Jr. 

“It’s not a question of law,” an- 
nounced Angie decisively. “It’s a ques- 
tion of instinct. A woman knows the 
man she’s married to.” 

“She should; but I believe she fre- 
quently makes mistakes,” announced 
Bragdon, Jr. 

“It’s incredible!” gasped the Major. 

“Possibly a signature was omitted 
only from this copy,” announced the 
lawyer. “Mrs. Flower, you have a 
copy.” 

“T lost it in a hotel fire.” 

“Mr. Dallard—” 

Phineas sat down and put his head 
in his hands? 

“Let me think,” he muttered. “I had 
it framed and hung up under the ‘God 
Bless Our Home’ my aunt worked in 
wool for me—” 

The bell-boy entered. 

“Mr. Dallard, Mrs. Fry wants you,” 
he announced. 

“Mrs. Fry?” Dallard suddenly leaped 
to his feet. “That certificate wasn’t 
signed!” he shouted. “Angie, you’re my 
wife!” 

“Not so fast,” commanded the law- 
yer, holding up his hand. He turned 
to Angie. “You and Mr. Henly were 
married in North Dakota, the state 
where this case was tried?” 

“Yes,” replied Angie fearfully. 

“North Dakota might recognize this 
decree as being valid if a writ showing 
a mistake of their own officials—” 

“Ha!” shouted the Major trium- 
phantly. “You see!” 

“But,” continued Bragdon, turning 
to the Major, “the state of New York, 
where you were married, would refuse 
to recognize it.” 

“You're out again!” jeered Phineas 
at the Major. 

“However,” continued Bragdon, Ir. 
“Nevada, which gave Mrs. Flower her 

















second divorce, might find the marriage 
on which it was founded illegal—” 

“So I—?” began Jack eagerly. 

“You might be recognized in the 
state of —” 

“Which of us is recognized in the 
state of matrimony? That’s the ques- 
tion,” demanded Jack. 

“I should suggest,” advised the law- 
yer, “that for the moment it be as- 
sumed that Mr. Dallard, as the parent 
of =~ family—besides being the orig- 
inal—” 

“Exactly!” interposed Phineas has- 
tily, “and that being the case, the 
quicker we say good-by to this gentle- 
man,” —pointing to the Major—“the 
better.” 

“Let him go? I sha’n’t dream of let- 
ting him go!” cried Angie. 

“T insist!” demanded Phineas senten- 
tiously. ; 

“The institutions of civilization—” 
began the lawyer. 

“Institutions of civilization? Institu- 
tions of barbarism!” wailed Angie. “I 
love the Major!” 

“But you hear what this gentleman 
says,” insisted Phineas, primly, indicat- 
ing Bragdon, Jr. 

“Yes, really, you’d better go,” added 
Bragdon, Jr. to the Major. 

“Nonsense!” cried Angie. 

The Major assumed an air of one 
about to make a great sacrifice and took 
Angie’s hands tenderly in his own. 

“Tt’s true, Angie,” he announced 
sadly, “and after the way I behaved 
just now, I should think you’d be 


glad.” 

“Oh Peter, you mustn’t go—you 
mustn’t go!” She clung to him 
miserably. 


“Good-by,” uttered the Major hol- 
lowly, in martyr-like tones. 

“Oh, listen, Peter!” begged Angie. 

“T can’t listen. This has gone to my 
head.” 

“Your head aches? Ah!” She put 
her hand on his forehead. “You 
have a fever. Let me see your tongue!” 
Suddenly she opened his shirt. 

“Why, what are you doing?” asked 
the Major. 

“You have a rash on your chest!” 
“A rash!” The others repeated the 
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words simultaneously like a Gr 
~ehorus. 3 
“My poor -darling boy! you have the 
measles,” wailed Mrs. Dallard-Henly- 
~Flower. She-took his arm and led him” 
away. 
“Where are you going?’ Dallard 
called after her. 
“Where do you think? To take him 
to bed and nurse him,” answered Angie, 
and disappeared. : 
“Most irregular,” the 
lawyer. 










































muttered 


The next day was spent by Dallard 
and Henly in the drawing-room of 
Major Flower’s suite of rooms, poring 
over law books, while they kept the 
telegraph wires hot. The Major spent 
the time in bed, also poring over law 
books, while Angie kept peace amongst 
the crowd. While the Major slept, she 
succeeded in getting Jack and Kitty 
reconciled, manceuvering matters in 
such a way that Elaine Vincent’s pride 
was finally completely hurt. 

Elaine arrived in the drawing-room 
in the afternoon, by which time the 
Major had insisted on getting out of 
bed, with the remark that he hadn’t the 
measles at all—which Angie corrobo- 
rated by confessing that she had said 
he had, only.to be able to keep him to 
herself. Elaine confronted Jack, in the 
presence of everyone. 

“May I be allowed a word?” she 
asked. 

All looked at her. Even the Major, 
who had been quarreling noisily with 
Dallard, turned towards her. There 
was a dangerous calm in her voice, and 
her eyes were fixed on Jack, who was 
visibly quailing in a corner of the room 
near Angie. 

“T simply want to say,” said Elaine, 
“that I have seen about enough of this 
tangle. What,” she continued, speaking 
directly to Jack, “with legal red tape 
and Mrs. Flower’s apron strings, my 
dear Jack, you seem to be bound hand 
and foot.” 

“You mean—” ventured Jack. 

“Mrs. Vincent feels that—” began 
Angie helpfully. 

“That I want a husband with a clear 
title to bachelorhood,” finished Elaine. 
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“I thought you’d come to that con- 
clusion,” said Angie sweetly. 
_ “A husband who can speak for him- 
self, also.” 
“There’s no such thing,” interrupted 


“Well, be that as it may,” returned 
“Elaine, “I’ve decided that I have no 
“use for one of Mrs. Flower’s matri- 
‘monial bargains!” 

_ “My God! How much more of 
his—” began the Major furiously. 
“Of course it shall be as you say, 

Elaine,” said Jack mildly, “but—” 

+ “Good-night, Mrs. Flower. Good- 
-night, everyone,” Elaine continued in 

“honeyed accents. “The next time I feel 
like accepting a man who proposes to 

me, I shall first ask him one ques- 

tion—‘Were you ever married to Mrs. 

Flower?’ ” 

“Well!’—the top of the Major’s 
head almost flew off with wrath—‘at 
last I realize the significance of the 
expression, “the world and his wife.’ ” 

He went to the bedroom door and 
slammed it shut after him. The sound 
of the key turning in the lock could be 
heard distinctly. Angie tried to get in; 
but there was no response. 

Kitty Allison came into the room, 
and Angie forgot her worries over the 


Major in the fascinating task of patch- 
ing things up completely between Kitty 
and Jack, having the satisfaction, fi- 
nally, of seeing them fall in each other’s 
arms again. 

While she was viewing them with 
satisfaction, a wire came for Henly, 
confirming the divorce decree given 
Angie in her suit against him, and 
Phineas bounced in at almost the same 
moment with a wire confirming her 
decree against him. 

Mrs. Fry appeared coyly in the door- 
way, and Phineas held out his arms to 
er. 

“My guardian angel!” he mur- 
mured, and they left the room to- 
gether. 

Kitty and Jack followed them. 

Angie sank into a chair and wept. 
Suddenly the door opened from the 
bedroom and the Major appeared. 

“Oh Peter!” she murmured. His 
courage forsook him. He ran to her 
and knelt. before her, while she put her 
— around him and hugged him to 
er. 

“Everything is all right, Peter,” she 
cooed. “I’ve married Jack and 
Phinny—” 

“Married!” the Major wailed. 

“Yes, to two other women, darling.” 


——| 


IN HIS LIBRARY 


GlAcomo PUCCINI, the noted composer, of Pisa, Italy, during a visit to 
America, was very much impressed with the diminutive proportions of some 
of New York’s flats, as with the height of her skyscrapers. 

“T had occasion to visit a young musician one evening,” said the composer, 
“and his flat was the smallest I have ever seen. The following day I was talking 
with a friend and in speaking of the young man, I said: 

“ ‘He does not strike me as being at all literary, yet he declared to me last 
evening that he only feels really comfortable and content when he is snugly 
ensconced in his library. I don’t know where his library was.’ 

“ ‘Well, you see,’ my friend replied, ‘his book-case is a folding-bed.’” 









The DEVELOPMENT OF 


the YIDDISH THEATRE 


FROM A SMALL START, IT 
HAS TAKEN A BIG PLACE 
* IN DRAMATIC AFFAIRS 


By Lucy France: Pierce 


HE new bill in a Yiddish 
theatre is always announced 
for Saturday night. On that 


evening the crowd assembles early on 
the sidewalk outside the theatre. Each 
one is frantically eager to get in, each 
one a little jealous of the next man’s 
point of vantage nearer the door. It 
makes no difference whether the im- 
patient patron holds a coupon for a seat 
or whether he does not: he is waiting at 
seven o’clock for that door to open. 

Presently the lobby entrance is 
opened and they surge in, all together, 
chatteringly half-angrily, always with 
suspense gleaming in their eyes, ex- 
changing insolent repartee in broken 
English,.falling back into Yiddish only 
when the limit of enraged patience has 
been reached. The entire family is there 
—from the head to the babe in arms— 
all talking, scolding, crying. 

Then the foyer doors swing open. 
There is a sob of happiness. The crowd, 
belching forward, rushes in like a great 
wave. The vanity, the struggling hope- 
fulness, the joy and the tragedy of the 
Ghetto moves like a panorama through 
the narrow opening. There is no audi- 
ence in the world like a Ghetto first- 
night crowd. 

When Kessler, or Adler, or Mme. 
Lipzin announces a new play, every 
Ghetto-ite considers it his duty to attend. 
Everyone strives to be the first to get 
there, for next day he may boast. There 
is never a vacant seat. That would be a 
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miracle. Nobody wants to be behind the 
times and nobody is. The dodges played 
on the harassed door-keeper to get past 
the portal without a ticket are worthy 
the diplomacy of a Talleyrand. 

One frosty night when “Hamlet” 
was the bill, the crowd seemed thicker 
than ever. Along came the head of a 
family with one twenty-five-cent ticket, 
for this was -a lodge night and lodge 
members got a rake-off. Half-concealed 
behind his shoulder followed his Frau, 
her neatly-groomed head hatless, a 
lunch basket.in her hand, and clinging 
to her skirts on both sides—her jewels, 
six in number. The lodge member faced 
the Irish Cerberus defiantly. Having 
purchased one twenty-five-cent ticket, 
he felt he owned a large share in the 
momentous proceedings of that even- 
ing, and he anticipated an argument. 

“Say, what d’ye think we’re runnin’ 
this show fer?” demanded the watch- 
dog truculently. “Ye can’t také in them 
children!” 

“What! You say that to me?” sput- 
tered the head of the family. He was a 
cobbler. The very shoes the door-tender 
wore had been pegged and re-pegged 
by means of his careful awl. “I am 
the vice-president of the lodge!” he 
shouted, turning and nodding impor- 
tantly, while the restless crowd behind 
him began to groan. 

“Say, don’t you bar the way!” the 
door-keeper growled. 

“Well, I will get in!” protested the 
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‘Vice-president of the lodge with fierce 
determination, as his Frau shoved her 
~ way closer, hitched up her shaw! and 
leaned toward the door-keeper confi- 
dentially. 
' “Oh say, mister,” she wheedled, “I 
_know your sister; she is such a nice 
" woman! I fix her shoes. Don’t be hard 
‘on the poor little doves. See, I put my 
shawl over dem. Please, mister, let me 
go in—dquick !” 
~ With a grunt of feeble disapproval 
the door-keeper turned his head; then 
she spread her shawl over the heads of 
her brood and in a moment they had 
vanished through the doorway. 

The stream behind them hurried, 
half-fought its way through. The rush 
for seats was like an attack. Shouting 
and haggling, the ushers tried to bar the 
way. Disputes arose on every side. 
Pandemonium reigned. 

“T want a sit!” cried a fat, apoplectic 
citizen. ‘““Me and my wife wants sits!” 
he explained, reaching his hand across 
the shoulders of two others to seize the 
collar of the usher. 

“Where is your coupon?” asked the 
usher with surprising restraint. 

“What-u-pon!” howled the enraged 
first-nighter. “Me and my wife always 
come Saturday nights! I want a sit.” 

“You can’t have none; all is full,” 
the usher explained inelegantly but 
kindly. 

“You loafer! But P’ll make a kick in 
the lodge. Wait!” he threatened. 

“Aw, go on!” was all the satisfaction 
he got. 

“But I can’t stand up,” complained 
his plump, much corseted lady, whose 
breathing was short and painfully 
| quick. “My feet hurt me! Come, we 
_ will go home!” 

“Me go home? Not much! He’s got 
to give me a sit or I'll call him out on 
the sidewalk !” 

Just then the crowd behind him lost 
patience. With a combined rush they 
bore down upon him. He turned and 
with a shout flung himself with all his 
weight against the aggressive little 
curly-headed leader. Again they bore 
down upon him and he was swept down 
the aisle like a leaf before a tornado. 
When his bewildered wife last caught 


sight of him, he was crawling under a 
seat for protection. 

Then the musicians came out, each 
one bobbing up from under the stage 
like a weasel out of its hole. Presently, 
the tuning over, they plunged into the 
overture from “Lucia.” 

“Order! Order!” ushers were shout- 
ing on every side. Above the din the 
musicians scraped industriously. 

The curtain rose. Every player who 
stepped on the boards was hissed or in- 
discriminately applauded. When the 
Yiddish Robert Mantell appeared, the 
— shrieked, stamped and whis- 
tled. a 

Then a strange thing happened. As 
the star actor opened his mouth to 
speak, a lull, then a complete silence fell 
upon that restless audience. Every man, 
every woman leaned forward. They 
hung on every syllable uttered by their 
hero. Except for the whining of a few 
children, the nervous cough of a man 
here and there, or the maddening crack- 
ing of peanut shells, one might have 
heard a play-bill drop. To them the 
actor’s lamentations were real, his 
anguish poignantly genuine. He led 
them; he played upon their excitable 
temperament; they responded as the 
taut strings of a fiddle respond to the 
touch of a master. 

“Soll es sein, oder soll es nicht sein, 
dos, O, takka dos iz die shayleh,’ 
Hamlet muttered ominously. “To be or 
not to be, that most assuredly is the 
question,” he was saying in the dearly- 
beloved mongrel tongue. 

“Es soll yo sein!” shouted a hot- 
headed one irreverently from the gal- 
lery. A hundred heads turned, mutter- 
ing angrily. “Let it be!” he shouted. 
“That’s what we paid for!” 

Reverence was wholly lost in the 
logic of that command. Groans of ap- 
proval followed on every side. It was 
some moments before the Hamlet could 
proceed upon his introspective career. 
It is thus that a first night has its en- 
thusiasms, its frantic delight, and its 
torments for both audience and actor. 

“But every night is a first-night,” 
David Kessler observed recently as he 
looked through the peep hole in the 
curtain and tried to count the strug- 








gling mass of humanity in his own new 
theatre. “It is a new experience for the 
Slavonic Jew—this taste of complete 
freedom in his amusements. For the 
law, naked and terrifying, no longer 
stalks outside the door, as it did in the 
old country. And he is making the best 
of it. Every night when there is a 
change of bill—that’s a first-night.” 

Thirty years ago the Ghetto Jew 
dared not even dream of the delight he 
now finds in the show-house. Then 
Goldfaden rose in Bucharest, giving the 
first performance in the Yiddish lan- 
guage ever given on any stage. He had 
written his own play, drilled his own 
actors, built his own stage in the rear 
of a noisy café. It was a daring inno- 
vation. Many prophesied ruin for him. 
He leaped to immediate fame. Even 
Russia permitted him to bring his com- 
pany across the border and to bolster 
up a waning drama on her own soil. 
Then gradually, however, the voice of 
protest grew too strong against the 
sympathetic treatment of Yiddish do- 
mestic and political tragedy and the 
government drove Goldfaden hence. 

It was about the time of the strong 
influx of Slavonic Jews to the New 
York Ghetto in the eighties, that Boris 
Thomashefsky, a cigarette-maker’s ap- 
prentice, conceived the idea of carrying 
forward Goldfaden’s work in this 
country. He rented the Turnhalle on 
Fourth Street. “The Witch,” by Gold- 
faden, was advertised for performance. 
Orthodox, educated West Side Jews, 
amazed at the audacity of the venture, 
made a strenuous effort to stop the 
performance. 

Later Goldfaden himself came to 
New York, bringing with him both 
Jacob Adler and David Kessler, the 
two leading actor-managers in the 
Ghetto to-day. A Jewish theatre was 
organized in the old Lexington Avenue 
Opera House. Shortly afterward 
Thomashefsky withdrew from his part- 
nership with Goldfaden and established 
the Oriental Theatre. The business was 
so brisk and the desire for amusement 
so keen that presently the Thalia was 
opened, then the People’s Theatre, then 
Mme. Lipzin’s Theatre, and finally the 
David Kessler Theatre. Six theatres in 
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New York with resident stock o 
panies, as many more in London, a 
dozen traveling companies touring the 
country, native playwrights, native 
stars, their own ideals and traditions— 
this is the outcome of the courage of 
Thomashefsky. 

After the German, the Yiddish 
theatre has become the most significant 
foreign theatre in the United States. 
It is a power governed by producing 
actor-managers, swaying a public a 
half-million strong in New York City 
alone. 

Within its encompassing arms there — 
is no end of talent. From it arose the - 
incomparable skill of Bertha Kalich, 
the tender art of David Warfield. 
Adler, Kessler and Ellis Glickman still 
remain in the Ghetto. Mme. Lipzin, 
Mme. Loebel, Mme. Adler, Paulina 
Lavitz—are names unknown to Broad- 
way, but no Rachel, or Bernhardt ever 
aroused more enthusiastic applause or 
lifted her audience more completely out 
of themselves than Mme. Lipzin does 
when she storms through the trying 
role of La Tosca or Camille, or at- 
tempts the perilous flight of another 
female Hamlet. For years Mme. Thom- 
ashefsky has been viewed as another 
Lotta. Her art as a comedienne is con- 
vincing ; her talents are varied. She can 
sing coon songs (in Yiddish) in a man- — 
ner to stimulate the most blasé alien 
who attends a Ghetto playhouse. 
“When Jacob Adler appears as King 
Lear,. that’s a real first-night,” one 
devotee naively put it. Lear is Adler’s 
most powerful and satisfactory rdle. 

It is in David Kessler’s Theatre, 
however, when that Richard Mansfield 
of the Ghetto appears, that first-night 
enthusiasm and excitement and critical 
appreciation and uncritical delight 
reaches its height. He is no matinée 
idol. He rules young and old alike by 
the peculiar impelling force of his per- 
sonality. He is robust, keen-eyed, sol- 
dierly in bearing, and he possesses rare 
dramatic intelligence. His appearance — 
in a new role is an event, since his — 
choice of réles is invariably along the 
line of masterful characters with an 
ax to grind. 

“My theatre is the home of realistic 
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rama,” he explained recently in ex- 
tenuation of his first appearance as the 
father in Sholem Asch’s study in de- 
Pravity called “The God of Revenge.” 

The play does not moralize,” he said. 
“The characters speak for themselves. 
"There on that stage which you see, I 
shall produce new plays by David Pin- 


“ski, whose latest work was produced- 


“last winter in Berlin by Max Rein- 
hardt, another play by Sholem Asch, 
who in spite of a streak of morbidness 
‘and degeneration is essentially a poet. 
I have also several plays of the late 
Jacob Gordin, of whom I am a great 
admirer. He was and is still the lead- 
ing influence in our drama. I shall ex- 
tend a welcoming hand to the rising 
ewish-American dramatists. It is my 
intention to introduce to my public the 
best plays produced in America, as well 
as in England, Germany, France. The 
Russian dramatic world is asleep.” 
“Say, Mister Kessler, aint you goin’ 
to give us that show—‘Der Blaue 
Vogel?” a black-eyed urchin at the 
stage door called out as the actor- 
manager stepped into the street after 
a matinée. “The Blue Bird!” Kessler 
laughed. “That’s what they want now— 
and for twenty-five cents! They want 
* Maeterlinck, Ibsen, Strindberg, Suder- 
mann, Hauptmann, Shakespeare, even 
Bernard Shaw in Yiddish. The Jew is 


- a glutton for knowledge, and he wants 


the best in his: theatre.” 

Ten years ago he demanded the mor- 
bid, intensely realistic dramatic output 
of his own people. Whether the play 
was from the pen of a Marcs, a Weiss- 
man, a Goldfaden, a Sharkansky—it 
was surcharged with immeasurable 
pathos and deep introspection. To-day 
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all that is changed. The younger gener- 
ation has no sympathy for purely Yid- 
dish domestic realism. They demand 
the big achievements of the great world. 
They want information; they. want 
culture, . 

“What a power is racial cohesion! 
It makes all things possible,” Rabbi 
Lyons once said tersely. It has made 
a distinct dramatic Yiddish literature 
possible—one worthy to take its place 
amongst the literatures of the world— 
and in the brief period of thirty years. 
It is still borrowing from the outside 
world and borrowing from strange 
sources—as Bloomgarden’s translation 
into Yiddish of Longfellow’s “Hia- 
watha” would indicate. Yet Yiddish 
impresarios are now beginning to look 
to American Jews and to them solely 
for vehicles for their theatres. Their 
audiences are beginning to demand 
drama which deals with the life about 
them. 

“To-day they are Americans and in- 
terested in American life, even though 
they speak Yiddish,” Kessler ex- 
plained. “They want plays like ‘The 
Lion and the Mouse.’ For the motto of 
the intelligent first-nighter who patron- 
izes us is “Truth to life!’ And their life 
now is the life of New York, of free 
America. The future Yiddish drama- 
tist must be an American-born Jew. It 
is inevitable.” 

And yet only thirty years ago 
Thomashefsky, the poor cigarette- 
maker, fought alone against prejudice, 
against poverty, walking the Ghetto and 
all New York from end to end for six 
months, pleading for the loan of only 
two hundred dollars wherewith to open 
his first little theatre! 
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